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N the last thirteen years railroad taxes have increased 228 per 
cent. as compared with an increase of 22 per cent. in divi- 
dends. The railroads are paying over $1,000,000 per day in 
taxes, and more than 75 per cent. of these taxes go to local 

and state governments. In an article by A. M. McDermorr, “The 
Overtaxation of Railroads,” which will appear in the March num- 
ber of THE BANKERS MaGAzInE, the author says: “American rail- 
roads have been on the rack so long that protests in their behalf 
are more often than not indifferently received. But even the men 
who have ridden into public office and have been maintained there 
partly because of their abuse of railroads have been the beneficiaries 
of a prosperity that would not have been possible except for the 
far-sighted extension and efficient operation of railroads. No magic 
will account for the growth of American business, and that growth 
can be traced just as much to courageous but careful management 
of railroads as to intelligent and far-seeing plans of manufacturers 
and traders.” 


Tue Ricutr Hon. Recinatp McKENNaA in an article, “‘Post- 
War Gold Problems,” to appear in the March number, says: 
“America is able to control the world price level because of two 
conditions. In the first place, her gold stocks are so great that she 
can afford to lose large quantities without running any risk of the 
gold reserve falling below the legal minimum; in the second place, 
her central banking system is so constituted that, given her great 
wealth, she can absorb large quantities of gold and at the same 
time deprive it of its credit-creating powers. In a word, America 
is rich enough either to lose gold or to gain it. She holds now one- 
half of the total monetary gold of the world. Moreover, her creditor 
position constitutes a permanent magnet for gold. Her debtors 
must pay, and, if they can find no other way, they must pay in 
gold. The only condition, as far as I can judge, under which 
America might be drained of her gold surplus is that she should 
continuously make foreign loans beyond her true capacity to lend. 
That she will lend excessively at times is quite probable—there are 
indications indeed that she has done so recently; it is by no means 
an uncommon practice with Great Britain—but that she should 


[Continued on page xIv]} 
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overlend so heavily as to make a serious inroad into her surplus 


gold seems to me very unlikely.”. Mr. McKenna, as chairman of 


the Midland Bank, Limited, London, with resources of over 
$2,000,000,000, guides the destinies of the world’s most powerful 
financial institution. He is recognized as one of the leading authori- 
ties on financial problems on either side of the Atlantic. He has 
been, successively, First Lord of the British Admiralty; Home 
Secretary; and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


A comprehensive list of questions which frequently arise in 
the safe deposit business is included in an article, “Successful Safe 
Deposit Management,” by Epwarp J. PHELPs, to appear in the 
March number. Mr. Phelps says: “These questions are printed 
in the belief that they are especially pertinent, and in the conviction 
that they are questions which every conscientious safe deposit man- 
ager ought to ask himself. Another reason for printing them is 
because, during the last year, certain so-called safe deposit vaults 
have been entered by burglars and safe deposit boxes therein have 
been robbed by the thieves. The writer believes that an investiga- 
tion will show that safe deposit vaults which have suffered in the 


way above described should not only blame the thief, but that in 
many cases they should also blame themselves for conducting a 
safe deposit vault which is improperly constructed, improperly 
operated during the daytime, and improperly protected both by day 
and night.” Mr. Phelps is widely known to the safe deposit fra- 
ternity and in banking circles generally. He is president of the 
Northern Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Chicago, III. 


“In France there is a much more active working relation 
between the use of savings banks and the making of investments 
than there is in the United States,” says CurHsert LEE in an 
article, “How the French Invest,” which will appear in the March 
number. “The reason for this, first of all,” continues Mr. Lee, “is 
custom. Money is accumulated in France by savings deposits with 
the understood purpose of permanent investment in securities. The 
second reason is of great influence, namely, a law which obliges 
the officers of savings institutions to automatically purchase a bond 
on behalf of the depositor just as soon as his account exceeds the 
sum of 12,000 francs (about $470). The law further places upon 
the savings bank officers the responsibility of making suitable and 
sound investments for such depositors. These provisions, of course, 
restrict the use of a savings bank account, for other purposes than 
saving for investment, to amounts below the limit.” 
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Editorial Comment 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AND POLICIES OF THE 


UNITED 


Nothing is more difficult, in general, 
than to make a nation perceive anything 
as true or seek its own interest in any 
manner, but as its forefathers have 
opined or acted. 

-Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 


history have the foreign relations and 

policies of the United States occu- 
pied so large a share of public interest 
as at present. 

The Pan-American Congress at Ha- 
vana, the Mexican situation, the Nica- 
raguan tangle, and the diplomatic spar- 
ring between Secretary Kellogg and M. 
Briand preliminary to the signing of a 
peace treaty between France and this 
country, have all served to lend interest 
to cur foreign relations. 

Theughtless persons often say that 
the United States has no foreign policy. 
This view was taken recently by a 
journalist as well informed as M. 
Stephane Lansanne, editor of Le Matin 
of Paris, and a consistent friend of this 
country. As quoted in the New York 
Times, M. Lausanne says: 

“For America, which has some ad- 
mirable qualities, has one terrible fault. 
She has no national foreign policy. Her 
foreign policy varies according to the 
parties in power and according to the 
needs of these parties for election pur- 
poses. 

This statement is erroneous. From 
the time of Washington, Jefferson and 
Adams we have had a policy in regard 
to European alliances; and though 
President Wilson sought to change it, his 
effort was unsuccessful. For more than 
a hundred years we have had the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. We have a Caribbean 


I: few recent periods of American 


STATES 


policy, and the open-door policy of John 
Hay in regard to China. Broadly speak- 
ing, in matters not included in these 
and other clearly-defined policies, we 
have another policy, which is one of in- 
dependence—of not tying our hands in 
advance, so that we may be free to act 
as seems best under a given set of cir- 
cumstances. 

There has been a difference in the ap- 
plication of the country’s fixed policies, 
but the policies themselves have been 
maintained. Nor has this country been 
the only one to vary its foreign policy 
because of political upheavals. It is fresh 
in the public mind what changes took 
place in Europe when Stanley Baldwin 
was replaced by Ramsay MacDonald 
and M. Poincare by M. Herriot. In the 
United States, as elsewhere, political up- 
heavals have their effect in shaping for- 
eign policies, or at least in the method of 
their application. 

Respecting a proposed new policy for 
this country, that of renouncing war, as 
developed in the exchange of notes be- 
tween France and the United States, 
Secretary Kellogg sees no reason why it 
should be restricted to France—consid- 
ering that the possibility of war between 
France and the United States is about 
equal to that of a war between this 
country and the planet Mars—but has 
suggested that it be extended to all the 
countries of Europe; and that it should 
not be limited to the renunciation of 
“aggressive” wars, but to wars of all 
kinds. 

In 1861, when the South wanted to 
withdraw from the Union, the North 
refused to “let the erring sisters go in 
peace.” Presumably, under the new 
gospel of peace, no restraint will ever be 
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imposed upon any group of states or 
single state that may wish to secede. 
And should we be attacked by any for- 
eign power, our beating is to be taken 
submissively! 

The proposed peace treaty between 
France and the United States serves to 
call attention to the hysterical move- 
ment in favor of treaties, ententes, pacts 
and covenants following the Great War. 
If most of these agreements that have 
been suggested or entered into are care- 
fully studied, they will be found to be, 
in effect, treaties of offense or defense. 
Even the much-lauded “Spirit of Locar- 
no” looks to a defense of two of the 
contracting parties against aggressions 
of a third. The League of Nations, 
while a worthy adventure toward con- 
ciliation, by no means discards a resort 
to war as an ultimate resource for estab- 
lishing peace. 

The frantic rush to form alliances and 
to engage in compacts of various kinds 
originates in the fears born of the Great 
War. These compacts are the children 
of fear, not of love. 

Europe has scoffed at Secretary Kel- 
logg’s proposals, indicating clearly that, 
in the opinion of the trans-Atlantic 
statesmen, the time for abjuring war has 
not yet arrived. 

Mexico, which has been for years a 
sore spot in our foreign relations, has 
finally taken steps to remedy a situation 
that was rapidly becoming intolerable. 
Ever since the overthrow of Diaz our re- 
lations with this southern neighbor have 
been unsatisfactory. It is unnecessary 
to recount the long series of mistakes 
made on both sides tending to add to 
the friction. Enough to say that it is of 
the very greatest importance to the peace 
and welfare of both countries that just 
relations should be established between 
them. Mexico has not been properly 
regardful of American life and prop- 
erty. On the other hand, the United 
States, in dealing with that country, has 
been often vacillating and sometimes im- 
pertinent. 

But now, thanks to Mr. Morrow and 
Colonel Lindbergh, the fog that has for 
years obscured the vision of the states- 
men of each country is vanishing. There 


is at least fair hope for a better day in 
our relations with Mexico. 

Nicaragua is giving us trouble. The 
disturbances there have caused much dis. 
quiet among our own people. They 
cannot understand why we are concern: 
ing ourselves about an election in 
Nicaragua. If they recognized that we 
not only have a foreign policy, but a dis 
tinctive Caribbean policy, the antonish- 
ment over our intervention in Nicaragua 
might disappear. 

In a book by James Q. Dealey, Pro 
fessor of Social and Political Science in 
Brown University (Foreign Policies of 
the United States), which every Ameri 
can who desires to get a clear under- 
standing of America’s foreign policies 
would profit by reading, this Caribbean 
policy is thus explained: 


“A sharp distinction should be made 
between the Monroe Doctrine itself and 
what may best be considered the policy 
in respect to the Caribbean region. This 
latter policy takes into account the fact 
that for any powerful non-American 
state to have possessions in the Carib 
bean strongly fortified or potentially 
capable of fortifications is inherently 
dangerous to American peace and safe- 
ty. Furthermore, weak states in this re- 
gion, given to frequent revolutions and 
neglectful of their international obliga- 
tions, are also dangerous, since foreign 
powers may be tempted to use coercion 
and seize their territories. A Caribbean 
policy, therefore, should in the first 
place see to it that the European posses- 
sions in that region are never enlarged or 
strongly fortified, and that they should 
in time become free or annexed to pure- 
ly American states. In the second place, 
turmoil and useless revolutions in that 
region should be minimized, so as to 
lessen the danger of foreign interference 
in the affairs of these weak states.” 


How we came to formulate this pol- 
icy is thus stated by Professor Dealey: 


“In the Caribbean region the Island of 
Porto Rico was acquired from Spain as 
the result of war, control of the Pana- 
ma Canal zone was secured in 1904,and 
the Virgin Islands were purchased from 
Denmark in 1917. There are in addition 
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naval bases and semi-protectorates in 
this same region. All this has brought 
about a new policy in respect to the 
Caribbean.” 


Our proximity to the countries indi- 
cated, and our concessions for a Nica- 
raguan canal, afford further reasons 
why a Caribbean policy has been a log- 
ical development. 

While the propriety of thus looking 
out for our interests may be challenged 
by those who are content to let things 
drift, with the above information no 
one need ask why we are intervening 
in Nicaragua. 

The “terrible fault” of America, to 
which M. Stephane Lansanne refers, is 
not that we have no foreign policy. Our 
fault is of another kind. It consists in 
a tendency to ascribe sharp practice to 
European diplomats and to arrogate an 
excess of virtue to our own. And yet, 
Mr. Kellogg seems to have employed one 
of the expedients of a poker game in 
dealing with the pacific Aristide Briand! 
Probably the vices and virtues of diplo- 
macy are fairly apportioned to statesmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic, although 
greater practice in its wiles may have 
given the Europeans the advantage. 

There is another tendency among our 
people against which we may well be on 
our guard. And that is to charge other 
countries with the sin of making war 
for conquest while we expand by the 
methods of peace only. And yet, we 
gained the sovereignty of the Thirteen 
Colonies by war, retained the Southern 
Confederacy by force, and acquired 
Texas, Porto Rico and the Philippines 
by war. Let us not practice self- 
deception. No doubt we are peaceful 
enough, if allowed our own way. 

Aside from humane considerations 
there is the most practical reason why 
the United States should unremittingly 
work for peace. The last report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury estimates our 
net expenditure on account of the Great 
War at $35,119,622,144. It should re- 
quire no argument to show that we can 
afford few such costly enterprises. 

As various expedients for avoiding 
war—conciliation, arbitration, judicial 


determination of disputed questons, etc. 
—are tested and found workable, the 
habit of going to war to settle differences 
should decrease. 

Moral disarmament must precede 
physical disarmament. This implies 
greater sacrifice than the nations are yet 
ready to make. But it is the only sure 
way to peace. Had mankind instead of 
rejecting the real principles of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, and substituting for them 
a false religion of creeds and ceremonies, 
accepted these principles as indispens- 
able to amicable human relations, the 
world might have escaped the awful 
tragedy of 1914. 

Unfortunately, the frantic efforts to 
establish fresh international alliances and 
compacts afford no evidence of a recog- 
nition of the fact that agreements born 
of fear, the offsetting of one national 
hatred or distrust against another, will 
be ineffective in avoiding war and may 
provoke it. 

Hate and selfishness must be put aside 
if we are to rid the world of war. If 
this is impracticable, then the abolition 
of war is but a dream. 


THE FLOW OF FUNDS TO WALL 
STREET 


ROKERS’ loans have recently at- 
tained such high figures as to di- 
rect fresh attention to the ten- 

dency of funds to flow from other parts 
of the country into Wall Street, there 
to be employed in security investment or 
stock speculation. This complaint is 
one of long standing. It was supposed 
that the Federal Reserve Act would cure 
the “disease.” Actually, it has greatly 
aggravated it. This aggravation arises 
from the increased ability of banks to 
replenish their funds, either by redis- 
count operations or by direct borrowing 
on collateral from the Federal Reserve 
banks. The latter form of borrowing 
might be either discontinued, or at least 
conducted at a rate high enough to make 
it unprofitable for the borrowing banks 
to lend out again the funds thus ob 
tained. 

That brokers’ loans have reached so 
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high an aggregate is not, primarily, the 
fault of the Federal Reserve System. It 
must not be overlooked that the growth 
of the country and the tremendous en- 
largement of the volume of securities 
afloat, many of these securities at any 
given period being left in the hands of 
their original purchasers, make neces- 
sary that these unabsorbed investments 
be temporarily carried by the brokers 
who must obtain loans for that purpose. 

The speculative aspect of the matter 
cannot be disposed of thus easily. Specu- 
lation in stocks follows the belief of many 
people that this is a quick and easy 
method of gaining large profits. For 
some time past this belief has received 
confirmation from the course of the mar- 
ket. But advancing values have not, in 
all cases, been justified by the general 
prosperity of the country nor by the 
record of the particular concerns whose 
stocks have continued to rise. Low 
money rates and a superabundance of 
loanable funds have added a fictitious 
element of value to certain of these 
stocks and to the market as a whole. 

While, therefore, speculation could be 
somewhat curtailed by higher discount 
rates and by restraining direct borrow- 
ings from the Federal Reserve banks by 
members, the tendency of funds to flow 
into Wall Street will continue, and for 
the simple reason that there is to be 
found greater demand and more liquid- 
ity for loans than at present exists else- 
where in the country. 


WHAT PRICE AUTOMOBILES 


HIS does not relate to the dollar 

| price of the various types and 
makes of cars for 1928, but to an- 
other kind of price we are paying for 
this speedy means of conveying people 
from place to place. It refers to an esti- 
mate to the effect that in the present 
year 23,000 persons will be killed and 
700,000 injured by automobiles. If this 
estimate is correct, it seems a high price 
to pay. But the real question is as to 
whether it is not higher than necessary. 
In other words, can the number of fatal 
and other accidents be measurably re- 






duced. It is a question in which the 
makers of cars themselves, as well as the 
public, have a deep interest. 

The responsibility for these casualties 
cannot be traced to a single source. Nar- 
row , roads, sharp curves, high speed, 
carelessness of chauffeurs and pedes- 
trians, and other causes, contribute to 
make up this appalling record. 

In studying this really serious matter 
consideration should be given to the na- 
ture of the automobile and to the 
methods of driving cars. A railway train 
runs on a carefully-designed track, kept 
clear by block signals. The locomotives 
are driven by highly-skilled men of 
strong nerves and of physical strength 
as well. On the best roads there are 
double tracks, and trains move on each 
track in one direction only. Automo- 
biles are driven by almost anybody— 
by women physically weak and excit- 
able, as by men of similar unfitness; by 
the reckless, even by those intoxicated. 
It is true that, after accidents, some of 
these people lose their licenses. But few 
would contend that the drivers of cars 
are selected with sufficient care, and if 
the accidents keep on mounting with 
the multiplication of cars in use, it may 
become necessary for the public safety 
to permit only properly-qualified, care- 
fully-trained chauffeurs to drive at all. 

Automobiles, as a rule, are of great 
weight, and on a slippery road, even with 
a skilful driver, require careful handling. 
Probably the width of roads should be 
doubled, and cars going in separate di- 
rections kept on one side by a fence or 
wall. 

The automobile industry is one in 
which pride is justly taken. Its popular- 
ity is not increased by the high toll of 
human life and injuries. The 20,000, 
000 owners of cars, public officials and 
pedestrians should co-operate in reduc’ 
ing this. 


INSTALMENT CREDIT 
GOOD word for this form 
of credit is spoken by Professor 


E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia 
University. After making a prolonged 
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and careful study of the whole subject, 
Professor Seligman reaches the follow- 
ing conclusion : 

“Instalment credit is beginning to do 
for the consumer what the gradual de- 
velopment of the commercial banking 
system has done for the producer. If 
the credit is restricted to the proper com- 
moditics, under proper management; it 
will gradually throw off its abuses and 
will stand forth as one of the most signal 
contributions of the twentieth century 
to the potential creation of national 
wealth and national welfare.” 


There is significance in the opening 
sentence. Even under our extremely 
liberal banking system, large numbers of 
people are not entitled to credit at the 
banks. But concerns manufacturing 
certain lines of goods, with sufficient 
capital and with proper knowledge of 
the consumers’ standing, may grant such 
persons credit within prudent limits. 
That this statement is true appears from 
the long and successful experience of 
several lines of merchandising on the 
instalment plan. While this experience 
does not warrant the inference that the 
plan can be extended indefinitely, it does 
show that the method itself, properly 
applied, is sound. 

Professor Seligman qualifies his ap- 
proval of instalment selling by limiting 
it to “proper commodities, under prop- 
er management.” This qualification de- 
fines, in a general way at least, the lim- 
itations under which instalment selling 
must operate if it is to deserve and 
maintain public confidence. So limited 
Professor Seligman believes that “it will 
gradually throw off its abuses.” It may 
be recalled that banking itself has not 
been exempt from these abuses. A study 
of our early experience with banks will 
show that nearly every known banking 
heresy has been tried in this country, of 
which the early “land banks” and the 
wildcat currency banks are familiar ex- 
amples. Some of these heresies survive 
even to this day. 

When instalment selling shall have 
been relieved of its abuses, Professor 
Seligman says that “it will stand forth 
as one of the most signal contributions 









of..the .twentieth: century to the poten- 
tial creation of national wealth and na- 
tional welfare.’ Having such an im- 
mense possibility for good, the whole- 
sale. condemnation of instalment buying 
may well cease, and attention be directed 
toward correcting . its..abuses. 


COLONEL LINDBERGH'S REGRET 


UR air ambassador to Central 

and South America, during his 

stop at San Salvador, expressed . 
this regret: 


“As for the people of the country I 
can only say that every one of our 
Latin-American sister republics I have 
visited makes me regret more that I do 
not know Spanish to express directly to 
them my appreciation of their welcome.” 


This is a regret in which the country- 
men of Colonel Lindbergh may well 
share, if not exactly for the same reason. 
Difference in language has long been 
recognized as one of the greatest 
hindrances to a better understanding be- 
tween nations. That this is a hindrance 
to more cordial relations between the 
United States and the countries of Cen- 
tral and South America can hardly be 
doubted. Familiarity with their prevail- 
ing language (which, is:Spanish) would 
enable the people of this country to gain 
a better knowledge of their institutions, 
culture and ideals. From the practical 
standpoint, it would be a contributing 
factor in enlarging our trade in that part 
of the world. 

Many of the Americans who go to the 
same countries in. Europe year after 
year might with great interest and profit 
vary their itinerary. occasionally by 
visiting Mexico, the smaller Central 
American republics. and the South 
American countries. Their visits would 
be all the more pleasant if they had a 
knowledge of the Spanish language, 
which would serve them in all the coun- 
tries except Brazil, where Portuguese is 
spoken. 

But there is a better reason for being 
able to speak the prevailing language of 
our southern neighbors. Thousands of 
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these friends visit the United States, and 
we are unable to welcome them in their 
native tongue. In all the great cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard an acquain- 
tance with the Spanish language should 
be cultivated for purposes of hospitality 
alone. Could we mingle freely with 
the peoples of these neighboring lands, 
either here or in their countries, and 
speak to them in their own language, a 
better understanding would follow, and 
in the course of time present friction 
would diminish. 

With our present large and growing 
international relations a wider knowl- 
edge of languages is an increasing neces- 
sity. We should acquire Spanish, 
French, German and Italian. And it is 
our first duty to learn the language that 
prevails among the peoples nearest our 
own shores. 


REDUCTION IN FEDERAL 
TAXATION 


"Tite conflict between Congress and 


the Treasury Department over the 

amount of tax reduction raises some 
interesting questions. Presumably, the 
recommendations of Secretary Mellon 
for a reduction of $225,000,000 were 
based upon the best information ob- 
tainable as to the probable income and 
outgo of the Government. And while 
the Secretary of the Treasury may not 
be infallible in judging of what the net 
revenues will be in any given year, his 
judgment ought at least to be as accurate 
as that of members of Congress. 

The difficulty in estimating receipts 
is largely due to the fact that about one- 
half the ordinary receipts comes from 
income and excess profits taxes, and theiz 
amount depends upon the condition of 
business. Many bankers and others con- 
fidently venture into the field of pro- 
phecy regarding a coming year’s busi- 
ness. But rarely can the revenue re- 
turns be safely inferred from these 
prognostications. 

In making his estimates the Secretary 
of the Treasury is perhaps less moved 
by political considerations than are the 
members of the House, who are think- 


ing more of the political effects of a re- 
duction of taxation. The Secretary 
wishes not only to have funds on hand 
to meet current expenditures withcut 
borrowing, but to provide for a steady 
reduction of the public debt, so that the 
credit of the Government may be main- 
tained at a high level. But a huge sur: 
plus, such as that reported for ‘the last 
fiscal year, tends to invite undue liberal- 
ity on the part of Congress in making 
appropriations. By favoring a larger re- 
duction than recommended by Secretary 
Mellon the House might lose an oppor- 
tunity of practicing this liberality to the 
same extent as it would have if the 
Secretary's views prevailed. 

An additional element of uncertainty 
in calculating the revenues arises from 
the fact that a reduction in taxation 
tends to stimulate business, tnus partially 
offsetting the Treasury's losse: through 
lower taxes. 

The delay in passing the revere biils 
and the frequent changes ia taxation in 
recent years lend an added element of 
uncertainty to business. 


A “PROVOCATIVE” NAVAL 
PROGRAM 


types of American ships for the 

purpose of bringing the navy up to 
our present needs have been interpreted 
in certain quarters as provocative of com- 
petition by other powers in enlarging 
their naval programs. 

The need for an effective American 
Navy was never greater than at present. 
This is due to the fact that ever since 
the Spanish War our interests and re- 
sponsibilities have been increasing at a 
tremendous rate. Our aloofness from 
Europe is only a fancied position. With- 
out alliances, we are financially and po 
litically entangled with that part of the 
world. We have strong interests, not 
always identical in character, in China, 
the Philippines, and in Central Ameri- 
ca. We have the rudiments of a mer’ 
chant marine. Our large loans to vari- 
ous countries render it desirable that we 
should be in a position to furnish effective 
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help in preserving peaceful and orderly 
government wherever it may be threat- 
ened. 

Greater naval power for the United 
States is imperatively demanded by the 
increase in our world responsibilities, 
for defense of the coasts and island pos- 
sessions, and especially for the proper 
protection of our extensive foreign 
commerce. This is sufficiently obvious 
from facts already mentioned above. It 
is also equally clear that in taking 
proper steps to supply this need no chal- 
lenge to any other power is implied. Our 
statesmen would be remiss in their duty 
if they failed to recognize the vast change 
that has recently taken place in the eco- 
nomic and political situation of the 
United States and to take proper action 
to meet this change. 

When, under similar circumstances, 
other nations have acted so as to bring 
their navies up to the required standard, 
this has not been interpreted as a chal: 
lenge to this country, and there is no 
valid reason why the enlargement of the 
navy of the United States should be 
looked on as provocative by any other 
power, for the changed situation of the 
country with respect to its foreign rela- 
tions offers an adequate reason for such 
enlargement. 

The naval needs of the United States 
are properly to be determined by the 
people of the United States, and by them 
alone. 


POPULAR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
BANKS 


ANKING literature, complete in 
many aspects, is somewhat deficient 
in revealing the way in which the 

average citizen regards the banks. Poli- 
ticians have frequently sought to gain 
power by attacking the banks, but in re- 
cent years such a course has not enlisted 
much popular support. 

Perhaps the best means of learning 
what the people think of the banks is 
to be found in the use made of them. 
Judged in this way, the banks would 
seem to be as popular almost as the soda 
water stands and grocery stores. There 
are few, if any, books on banking from 









the outside standpoint, but there are 
many bank books which show the im- 
mense popularity of the banks. 

But with all the popularity of the 
banks, there must be a good many peo- 
ple who make no use of these institu- 
tions. In the majority of cases this is 
due to the fact that such people are not 
in the banking class; that is, their earn- 
ings or savings are not large enough to 
leave a surplus to be deposited in a bank. 
As time goes on, numbers of these peo- 
ple will so improve their situation as to 
require the services of a bank. 

Besides the class referred to, there 
must be still no inconsiderable number 
who might use the banks but do not. 
They either distrust all banks outright 
or do not understand the safety, con- 
venience and profit that might be derived 
from use of their services. There yet 
exist valid grounds for distrusting some 
banks, though the great majority of 
them are entirely worthy of confidence. 
The timid who have money and do not 
put it in the bank probably mistrust their 
own ability to pick out a safe bank. In 
some communities the difficulty of choos- 
ing is greater than in others, for banking 
standards are not everywhere the same. 
But there are safe banks to be found in 
every locality in the country, and by the 
use of ordinary care the other kind may 
be avoided. 

Through advertising and the services 
rendered the banks of the United States 
have won deserved popularity, and if 
there are any who still refrain from 
using them it would be interesting to 
know why. It would be valuable to have 
surveys made of certain sections of a 
community to ascertain how many peo- 
ple who might employ the facilities of a 
bank are not doing so. Probably, how- 
ever, so few would be discovered that 
the game would not be worth the candle. 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM 
Pee time immemorial the astute- 


ness of “a Philadelphia lawyer” has 
been recognized as representing the 
ultimate of human wisdom. But this be- 
lief must now go the way of other ex- 
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ploded heresies. This conclusion follows 
from an incident’ occurring at Washing- 
ton recently duting a hearing before a 
committee as to the eligibility of the 
Hon. James M. Beck for a seat in the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Beck 
was elected from a Philadelphia district, 
but his right to a’ seat was challenged on 
the ground that at the time of his elec- 
tion he was not actually a resident of 
that city. 

One of the quéstions asked in deter- 
mining this matter was, “What about 





your income tax?” To this question Mr, 
Beck replied, “My income tax is made 
up by my financial agents in Philadel- 
phia. God forbid that I would have to 
try to make one out. I'd be scared to 
death.” 

Imagine, a Philadelphia lawyer, who 
has been Solicitor-General of the United 
States, being terrified by an income-tax 
return! Does his trepidation indicate 
that he is really from New York or 
Washington, and not “a Philadelphia 
lawyer” after all? 


BANK BUILDING PROGRAM OF $137,394,000 
FORECAST FOR 1928 


ant 


E banks" of the country will in- 
vest $137,394,000 in new bank 
building construction in 1928, ac- 

cording’ to the seventh annual building 
forecast of the Architectural Forum. 
This is within less than 1 per cent. of 
the figure for 1927.’ The distribution of 
this amount by groups of states is esti- 
mated as follows: Northeastern states, 
$10,674,000; notth Atlantic states, $72,- 
693,000; southeastern states, $2,278,- 
000; southwestern states, $10,202,000; 
middle states, $34,300,000; western 
states, $7,247,000. 

The building records of the year just 
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® Tre Aachrrectusat Forum 


’ The: ‘building situation at a glance. 


passed, says the forecast, indicate that 
construction activity has continued at a 
pace almost equal to that of the record- 
breaking year, 1926. Including en- 
gineering projects and construction in 
the rural districts, it is evident that the 
total annual building volume of this 
country during 1927 has been well over 
$7,000,000,000. 

In January, 1927, the Architectural 
Forum issued a forecast chat building 
activity for the year would be 10 or 12 
per cent. less than in 1926. Events have 
proven this forecast to have been more 
than safely conservative, because the ac- 
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tual building construction, not including 
public works and utilities, was evidently 
only about 6 per cent. less than in 1926. 
The difference between forecast and 
fact was therefore on the safe side, and 
this fact is pointed out in view of the 
peculiar difficulties of establishing a 
forecast for the year 1928, which is here 
presented. 


HOW FORECAST WAS ARRIVED AT 


In attempting to establish this fore- 
cast of building activity for the year 
1928 an unusual and paradoxical condi- 
tion is faced. On one hand are heard 
many casually or even thoughtfully ex- 
pressed opinions indicating that there 
will be less building activity in 1928 
than in the last several years. On the 
other hand, the Forum’s survey, on 
which this forecast is based, has been 
carried out in exactly the same manner 
used for the last seven years. Here is 
actual evidence of work on architects’ 
boards or seriously contemplated for the 
year 1928—-a volume of work which is 
testified to by 1793 individual confiden- 
tial reports from architects. 

These figures indicate that building 
will continue in 1928 at least in the 
same volume if not reaching even 
greater totals than 1927. 

The forecast figures presented in the 
accompanying tabulation have been de- 
veloped by applying a series of weight- 
ing factors to the allocated totals of di- 
rect reports received from architects. 
This calculating operation has been car- 
ried out in exactly the same manner 
used each year in establishing the Forum 
forecast. In view of the fact that there 
has been no deviation in this system 
and that it has produced successful re- 
sults for six consecutive years, it would 
seem obvious that no drastic change in 
its operation could be expected this year, 
unless some unusual series of business 
conditions developed suddenly to change 
the entire economic balance of the 
country. 

If one seeks further to analyze this 
apparently paradoxical situation (where- 
in many are predicting a sharp falling 





off of building in the year 1928, al- 
though most forecasts are to the con- 
trary), one seems to discover controlling 
factors of an unusual nature, which, 
after all, may offer a simple explanation. 

It is to be noted that those who are 
making casual predictions anticipating a 
considerable decrease in the building 
volume are located in large centers 
where there is perhaps an overbuilt situ- 
ation which would color opinions. Prob- 
ably, too, the idea of decreased activity 
in the building field is a natural reac- 
tion of the human mind which refuses 
to believe that good conditions can last 
so long. This conjecture is substantiat- 
ed by the fact that most of those who 
are pessimistic about building activity 
are also pessimistic about national pros- 
perity. Of course, if general business 
conditions become adversely affected 
and the confidence of the public is 
shaken, building activity will be mate- 
rially influenced. The volume of build- 
ing construction, and particularly the 
volume of contemplated construction as 
expressed by plan filing, is not a barome- 
ter of business conditions, as it is so 
often called. It is a mirror of business 
conditions, and it does not primarily af- 
fect prosperity in one way or another, 
but is in itself an effect of our general 
business situation. In prosperous times 
we build in huge volume to meet not 
only the various necessary normal needs 
for new space, but to fulfill the require- 
ments of increased standards of com- 
mercial and domestic housing which are 
in keeping with the ability to pay for 
greater comfort and utility. 


“ce ” 


PROSPEROUS CONDITIONS—-NOT BOOM 
—RESPONSIBLE FOR INCREASED 
BUILDING 


With these thoughts in mind, is it 
not reasonable to believe that there may 
be a basic explanation for the evident 
paradox of contrary opinions as to 
building activity?. Perhaps: the country 
has not been passing through a real 
‘“‘boom”—perhaps the continued build- 
ing activity which, as an examination of 
the accompanying chart, “The Building 
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Situation at a Glance,” will show, has 
been carrying on in increasing volume 
since 1922, is primarily based on greatly 
increased building requirements coupled 
with prosperous conditions which have 
provided the means for this great in- 
vestment. 

After all, the population of this coun- 
try during the last ten years has in- 
creased by many millions, for whom 
shelter of all kinds must be provided. 
The tremendous volume of existing con- 
struction which has been added each 
year must of necessity require constant- 
ly greater building activity to take care 
of obsolescence and replacements. The 
fire losses grow greater each year in 
spite of efforts to curb them, but it may 
be noted that they do not grow larger 
in proportion to the total number of 
buildings. They grow larger because 
the total area of risks has been tremen- 
dously increased. Naturally, replace- 
ments to meet fire losses must grow 
larger as the requirements become 
greater. 

There is also to be considered seri- 
ously the greatly increased standards of 
living. The average family requires 
better shelter with a greater degree of 
attractiveness, comfort and utility. Simi- 
larly in business buildings of all kinds 
builders must meet a demand which has 
grown amazingly in respect to the fac- 
tors of quality and efficiency. 

The Architectural Forum predicts, 
therefore, that the building activity of 
the year 1928 will approximately equal 
that of 1927 and that over the next few 
years there will be no general collapse 
of the situation, but rather a gradual 
return to a new normal much higher 
than that established in any previous 
decade. 


DICKINSON SAYS 1928 RECORD SHOULD 
EQUAL 1927 


A. E. Dickinson, president Indiana 
Limestone Company, in a review of the 
building industry, recently made public, 
says: 

“A year ago at this time warnings of 
a severe slump in building were quite 


numerous. Danger signals were sol- 
emnly pointed out. Some observers de- 
clared a slowing up was inevitable. 

“These gloomy forecasts were for the 
most part predicated upon the fact that 
building activity had been very heavy 
for a considerable period. They ignored 
certain fundamental conditions, one be- 
ing that a deplorable shortage existed 
before broad-scale activity was resumed. 
Another was the immense population 
growth of the country and the conse- 
quent industrial and commercial expan- 
sion involved. 

“When we predicted a year ago that 
the value of new building during 1927 
would perhaps equal that of the preced- 
ing year the estimate was regarded as 
somewhat optimistic. Yet the total is 
but slightly under that of 1926. 

“Despite three years of a six to seven 
billion dollar construction expenditure, 
there is nothing to indicate that this 
year’s total will fall below those figures. 
On the contrary, it is becoming more 
and more apparent that building has 
been stabilized on a plane consistent 
with the growth of the nation; that the 
vicious peaks and valleys have been 
ironed out, and that speculation has 
been in a large measure eliminated. 
Sound conditions and genuine confi- 
dence in the future mean a continued 
large volume of new building. 

“While there may be temporary re- 
actions, it seems likely that building may 
reach records as high or higher this 
year than were established last year. 
One outstanding reason is the large vol- 
ume of new bond issues floated in the 
last few months. These issues will pro- 
vide huge sums for new construction in 
1928. 

“It is futile to try to predict the 
course of the building industry by com- 
parisons with years that preceded the 
period of larger programs. Besides the an- 
nual population increase of over 2,225, 
000 persons, necessitating some 520,000 
new homes each year, there is the per- 
sistent demand for larger and more mod- 
ern structures. The whole country is 
living on a different plane. There has 
been a transition in the building indus- 
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BUILDING N. EASTERN N. ATLANTIC 8. EASTERN 
TYPES STATES STATES STATES 


8. WESTERN MIDDLE WESTERN 
STATES STATES STATES U.S.A. 





| Automotive $16,702,000 $68,716,000 $8,214,000 


$17,554,000 $67,605,000 $18,640,000  $197,431,000 





Banks 10,674,000 72,693,000 2,278,000 


10,202.000 34,300,000 7,247,000 137,394,000 





Apartments 10,437,000 347,500,000 13,862,000 


22,400,000 186,400,000 72,230,000 652,829,000 





Apartment Hotels $72,000 $6,787,000 4,970,000 


12,935,000 105,987,000 36,267,000 217,518,000 





Club, Preterasi, ote. 10,557,000 46,287,000 2,937,000 


15,000,000 86,742,000 14,440,000 175,963,000 





Community west. _3,146.000 13,400.000 580,000 


$,26$.000 41,760 000 10,645,000 74,796,000 





Churches 19,860,000 48,740,000 12,635,000 


20,900,000 71,367,000 37,640,000 211,142,000 





Dwellings {e's 19,780,000 76,730,000 8,700,000 


16,360,000 49,400,000 26,372,000 197,342,000 





Dwellings iS" 11,420,000 69,210,000 7,935,000 


12,150,000 37,610,000 24,640,000 162,965,000 





Dwellings stm, 8,700,000 44,935,000 6,720,000 


11,345,000 31,210,000 16,660,000 119,570,000 





Hotels 21,487,000 107,272,000 19,950,000 


45,175,000 105,200,000 42,917,000 342,001,000 





Hospitals 22,724,000 104,210,000 8 715,000 


21,320,000 110,114,000 39,200,000 306,283,000 





fIndustrial 18,215,000 79,362.000 7,100.000 


12,222,000 121,000,000 22,917,000 260,816,000 





Office Buildings 26,376,000 139,674,000 9,854,000 


57,473,000 263,413,000 87,720,000 584,510,000 





| Public Buildings 24,207,000 122,761,000 4,893,000 


17,869,000 132,171,000 28,900,000 330,801,000 





Schools 42,371,000 197,613,000 36,827,000 


46,282,000 163,413,000 82,666,000 $69,172,000 





Stores 11,780,000 $4,776,000 $,103,000 


8,086,000 39,763,000 26,713,000 146,221,000 





Theaters autre 21,920,000 43,114,000 4,167,000 


3,777,000 71,620,000 17,340,000 161,938,000 





Welfare¥.u.c.a..ete. 10,140,000 41,614,000 4,700,000 


$,731,000 38,246,000 6,143,000 106,574,000 





Tota VALUE OF 
New Buitpincs $311,068,000 $1,735,394,000 $170,140,000 


$362,046,000 $1,757,321,000  $619,297,000 $4,955,266,000 





New Construction Under Architect's fe Spscifentions 
As shown in above tabula’ 
*Small Ductinp | Not Designed. by Architects 


tindustrial Buildings “Not pesgnes by Architects 
Estimated 50% o' 
Other Buildings Not Se dd Bee fen Aechiects 
Estimated at 10% of t 
deducting above two Ao oa 
TOTAL ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE 
FOR NEW BUILDINGS IN 1928 





$4,955,266,000 
789,368,000 
260,816,000 
499,678,000 
$6,505,128,000 


(Not Including Public Works and Utilities) 











© Tne Ancuitecturat Forum 


A detailed forecast of new building construction for 1928 


try to meet these new conditions.  Ex- 
penditures for theaters, public buildings, 
churches and skyscrapers, some large 
enough to house a small town, bring the 
yearly totals up to sums that dwarf to 
tals in years preceding and following 
the war. 

“In a word, what once seemed to be 
normal building expenditure can no 
longer be regarded as normal in a na- 
tion whose commercial and industrial 
expansion is unequalled in history. 

“Of the total building expenditure of 
the last year, residential construction ac- 
counted for about 43 per cent. This is 
slightly under the total of the previous 
year. But there is a continued demand 
for new homes. A still stronger de- 


mand exists for public works. In al- 
most every city of importance this class 
of building is needed to supplement 
present facilities. Warehouse space of 
many types is likewise in demand. Edu- 
cational buildings are badly needed. 
Public building programs in many dis- 
tricts have been held in abeyance await- 
ing a temporary reaction. Winter 
building, which has greatly aided in sta- 
bilizing the entire industry, promises to 
equal last winter’s record. 

“In the quarries and mills of the In- 
diana Limestone Company plans are 
being made for a record business in 
1928. The company now has a produc- 
tion capacity of from fourteen to six- 
teen million cubic feet of stone a year.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PAY- 


MENTS OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


By PAuL M. ATKINS 


The following article is a comprehensive and understandable discussion of a frequently 
misunderstood subject—a subject that is assuming an ever-increasing importance in our 


financial and economic structure. 


Dr. Atkins is engineer-economist of Ames, Emerich 


& Co., and former specialist, American Commission to Negotiate Peace. 


States from the position of a debtor 

nation to that of creditor and the 
remarkable growth of the commerce of 
our country have brought into the fore- 
ground many problems of significance to 
many bankers, which formerly concerned 
but a few. One of the most important 
of these questions and one which seems 
to be really understood by but a few 
people is the significance of our interna- 
tional balance of payments and of many 
of the items of which it is composed. 

In order to clarify the discussion and 
obviate some of the difficulties which are 
caused by the technical presentation of 
the data involved, the following table has 
been prepared: 


f ‘HE sudden change of the United 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF 
UNITED STATES (1926)* 


(In millions of dollars) 


I. NON-CAPITAL ITEMS 


Things and Services for Which Payment is 
Due Us: 
Merchandise exported 
Other tangible goods 
Freight service 
Service to tourists and travelers in U. S. 115 
Ocean passenger traffic on U. S. ships.. 65 
Interest on foreign investments 678 
Short term interest and commission.... 57 
Remittances from Americans in foreign 
countries 35 
Interest and amortization on war debts 
to U. § 
Motion picture royalties 
Insurance transactions (premiums due 
U. S. companies and losses paid Ameri- 
cans by foreign companies) 
Miscellaneous 
Gold exported 
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Net changes in international banking 
accounts 


Things and Services for Which We Owe 
Payment: 

Merchandise imported 

Other tangible items 

Freight service 

Service to American tourists traveling in 
foreign countries 

Interest on American securities held by 
foreigners 

Remittances of immigrants to their old 
homes 

Short term interest and commission .... 

For services rendered to U. S. Govern- 
ment in foreign countries 

Charitable enterprises in foreign countries 
supported by Americans 

Insurance transactions (premiums due 
foreign companies and losses paid for- 
eigners by American companies) . 

Miscellaneous items 

Gold imported 

U. S. currency imported 


II. CAPITAL ITEMS 


Capital Items for’Which Payment is-Due Us: 
Redemption of foreign bonds _ held by | 
Americans 
Sinking fund payments on 
bonds 
Resale to foreigners of direct invest- 
ments 
Foreign stocks and bonds sold abroad 286 
New direct investments by foreigners in 
the U. 32 
American stocks and bonds sold abroad 636 


—_—— 


1424 
Capital Items for Which We Owe Payment: 


New American investments abroad after 
deductions for refunding, discounts, 
commissions, etc. 
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Foreign stocks and bonds purchased from 
foreigners in small quantities 
Redemption and sinking fund payments 
on American bonds held by foreigners 25 
American stocks and bonds repurchased 
by Americans from foreigners 


*The data contained in the foregoing table 
is taken directly from Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 503, published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


NON-CAPITAL AND CAPITAL 
TRANSACTIONS 


It will be noted that the table is di- 
vided into two major sections—non- 
capital or current items and capital items. 
Each of these is separated into two di- 
visions, according to whether they are 
such as involve payment on our part or 
payment to us. It should also be ncted 
that the titles to these divisions indicate 
that the items consist of goods and serv- 
ices. In fact the only goods are mer- 
chandise exports and imports, gold ex- 
ports and imports and other tangible 
items, primarily materials used for the 
repair of vessels in port, bunker coai, 
etc. All the other non-capital items are 
“services,” together with all the capital 
items. They amount to more than the 
merchandise values. 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTED 


Taking up these items in order, the 
first is merchandise exported. Goods ex- 
ported include all tangible objects sold 
to foreign countries except gold, silver, 
bunker coal, chandlers stores and repair 


materials for ships. It is composed pri- 
marily of raw materials, of which cotton 
and grain are the most important, and 
manufactured goods of many different 
kinds. It represents the major creation 
of claims for payment by the United 
States on other countries. It is closely 
linked with our foreign investments, for 
one of the principal ways in which the 
values represented by the foreign loans 
negotiated in the United States can be 
transferred to the borrowing countries 
is by a shipment of goods. It is not at 
all essential that these exports be made 


directly to the borrowing countries. They 
may be made to any country and still 
have the same ultimate effect although 
through indirect and not direct channels. 
Our financial mechanism is such that if 
the values involved are established on 
the one hand by the shipment of goods 
to other countries and on the other by 
the purchase of securities from these 
countries, the necessary exchanges can 
be made. This function is performed by 
the purchase and sale of foreign ex- 
change. 

At the present time the trend of 
American exports is upward. The peak 
was reached shortly after the war when 
exports amounting to $8,228,000,000 
were shipped in 1920. The amount fell 
off rapidly to $3,832,000,000 in 1922 
but increased to $4,909,000,000 in 1925 
though it fell off slightly again in 1926, 
due primarily to lower prices for cer- 
tain American products, notably cotton 
It seems reasonable to expect that the 
value of exports will show a slight up- 
ward tendency over the next tew years. 


OTHER TANGIBLE GOODS EXPORTED 


Other tangible goods include silver, 
bunker coal and oil, that is, fuel for 
ships sailing from our ports and supplies 
and repair materials for the use of such 
ships. With the demonetization of sil- 
ver in India, China is now the only im- 
portant country in which silver has basic 
monetary value. It is becoming, there- 
fore, more and more simply a com- 
modity. The nature of the other items 
is self-evident and will probably not 
tend to vary greatly in value from year 
to year. 


FREIGHT SERVICE TO FOREIGNERS 


The freight service for which payment 
is due us is that rendered by American 
vessels to foreign shippers. With the 
steady decline in our merchant marine, 
the income from this source will prob 
ably tend to decrease and our depend: 
ance on foreign shipping will become 
greater. Ocean freight service to Amer- 
ican importers and exporters will un- 
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doubtedly become an increasingly im- 
portant means for foreign countries to 
pay us interest on our foreign security 
holdings. Included in this item is a 
substantial amount due to the United 
States for haulage of Canadian products 
to American ports during the season 
when the St. Lawrence is closed to navi- 
gation. 


SERVICE TO TOURISTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The service to tourists in the United 
States is made up largely of services to 
Europeans here on business, Canadians 
here for business and pleasure and to 
Latin Americans here for educational] 
purposes as well as for pleasure and 
business. The income from this source 
will probably tend to increase during the 
following year. The item of ocean traf- 
fic on American ships is self-explanatory. 
The amount will probably decline with 
the decrease in our merchant marine. 


INTEREST ON FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


The interest on foreign investments is 
the second most important item among 
the foreign sources of income for the 
United States and it has been growing 
by leaps and bounds during the last few 
years. When the interest due foreign 
holders of American securities is deduct- 
ed it will be found that the net amount 
is a very substantial total which is in- 
creasing with great rapidity, as is shown 
by the following figures: 


NET INTEREST ON FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Year Amount 

$ 50,000,000 

80,000,000 

*351,000,000 

417,000,000 

464,000,000 

515,000,000 

688,000,000 


*From this date on, figures include in- 
terest paid the United States Government 
on debts from foreign countries. 


It needs to be clearly borne in mind 
that as our foreign investments increase 


—— 


from year to year, the amount of the 
interest due us will grow in proportion, 
thus giving us a steadily larger annual 
claim on foreign goods and services, 
These interest payments, therefore, fur- 
nish an important means of still further 
increasing our holdings of foreign se- 
curities. 


SHORT TERM INTEREST AND COMMISSION 


Short term interest and commission 
represent the income from short term 
current transactions as distinct from the 
preceding item which represents returns 
from long term investments. This figure 
will probably tend to grow in the future 
but it seems unlikely that it will grow as 
fast or approximate the amount of in- 
terest on foreign investments. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT DEBTS TO UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


According to the refunding agree- 
ments with foreign governments there 
will be substantial payments during the 
next generation for the interest and 
amortization by these foreign govern- 
ments to the United States Government. 
Next to merchandise exports and in- 
terest on long term securities, this item 
represents the largest single current claim 
of the United States on foreign coun- 
tries for payment. The growth in our 
non-political foreign investments is pro- 
viding a means for handling these pay- 
ments. 


ROYALTIES ON MOTION PICTURES AND 
INSURANCE RECIPTS 


It is noteworthy to find that the royal- 
ties on our motion picture films are suf- 
ficiently important to be listed separate- 
ly. This forms an important invisible 
export of considerable importance. It is 
significant to find the insurance transac’ 
tions productive of income for the 
United States are greater than the cor- 
responding amount due foreign coun- 
tries. It was but a short time ago when 
the United States was largely depend- 
ent on other countries, especially Great 
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Britain, for most of its insurance other 
than life insurance. 


GOLD EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The gold exported from the United 
States as well as gold imported holds a 
rather peculiar position in the interna- 
tional balance of payments. In theory, 
such gold shipments are the balancing 
items necessary to keep a balance of pay- 
ments in equilibrium. As a matter of 
fact at the present time, with such im- 
portant countries as France and Italy as 
well as others less important, such as 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, etc., off the gold 
standard and on either a gold exchange 
or paper basis, the shipments of gold are 
no longer controlled wholly by funda- 
mental laws but have been “managed” 
to a greater or less extent. The figures 
for these shipments, therefore, lose some- 
thing of the significance which they 
would otherwise hold. It seems reason- 
able to expect that when France, Italy, 
etc., decide definitely to go on a gold 
basis there will be substantial shipments 
of gold to these nations, although the 
amount will undoubtedly be much less 
than the value of American exchange 
now held by them. 


BANK BALANCES 


The changes in international banking 
balances represent the relative increase 
of deposits by American banks and com- 
panies with foreign banks over the in- 
crease in foreign deposits in the United 
States. 


CURRENT VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE EXPORTS 


The various items discussed in the 
above paragraphs are the current ex- 
ports, visible and invisible, which pro- 
vide the United States with the means 
to acquire the various goods and services 
from foreign countries by which we 
benefit, not the least of which are addi- 
tions to our holdings of foreign invest- 
ments. Before taking up the analysis 
of the capital items, it will be helpful to 


consider the current expenditures by the 
United States in foreign countries. 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTS 


Merchandise imports are the most im- 
portant single purchase of the United 
States in foreign countries. They in- 
clude the same types of products as are 
found under the heading of “merchan- 
dise exports” although obviously many 
of the articles will be different. At the 
present time the trend of American im- 
ports is upward. The high point of im- 
ports was reached in 1920, the same 
year that saw the peak of Alerican ex 
ports. In 1920, the imports amounted 
to $5,278,000,000 but they fell to $2,- 
509,000,000 the following year. Since 
that time they have been growing stead- 
ily. It is significant to note that Ameri- 
can imports have increased 76.6 per cent. 
between the post war low point and 
1926, while American exports increased 
but 25.5 per cent. between the post-war 
export low point and the latter date. 


THE RATIO OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS 


It seems quite probable that before 
many years the ratio of exports to im- 
ports, which with very few exceptions 
has been above 100 for the last half cen- 
tury, will fall below that figure. The 
basic cause for this change in our foreign 
trade position from an excess of exports 

frequently but incorrectly called a 
“favorable” trade balance—to an excess 
of imports—often, but also incorrectly 
called an “unfavorable” trade balance— 
is found, of course, in the change 
in our financial position from that 
of a debtor nation to that of a 
creditor country. The development 
of various invisible items in our 
balance of trade may postpone this 
change for a number of years, but if the 
experience of the United States is to be 
similar to that of other countries under 
similar conditions it is inevitable that 
we shall eventually have an excess of 


imports. 
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RATIO OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS 


United States Great Britain France 
Year Ratio Year Ratio Year Ratio 


1871 84.8 1871 86.0 1871 81.5 
1872 70.8 1872 88.7 1872 106.8 
1873 81.3 1873 83.9 1873 107.5 
1874 103.5 1874 80.6 1874 106.5 
1875 96.3 1875 75.4 1875 110.7 
1876 117.4 1876 68.7 1876 91.3 
1877 133.4 1877 64.0 1877 94.7 
1878 159.8 1878 66.3 1878 77.7 
1879 159.6 1879 68.6 1879 72.0 
1880 125.3 1880 69.6 1880 70.5 
1881 140.3 1881 74.8 1881 74.8 
1882 103.6 1882 74.1 1882 75.7 
1883 114.0 1883 71.4 1883 73.6 
1884 110.9 1884 73.3 1884 76.2 
1885 128.0 1885 73.0 1885 77.0 
1886 106.8 1886 76.9 1886 78.6 
1887 103.6 1887 77.6 1887 82.2 
1888 96.1 1888 79.6 1888 80.7 
1889 99.6 1889 73.9 1889 87.2 
1890 108.7. 1890 78.0 1890 86.2 
1891 104.6 1891 71.0 1891 76.8 
1892 124.5 1892 68.9 1892 84.0 
1893 97.9 1893 68.4 1893 85.5 
1894 136.2 1894 67.1 1894 81.9 
1895 110.4 1895 68.6 1895 92.6 
1896 113.2 1896 67.0 1896 90.9 
1897 137.4 1897 65.2 1897 92.3 
1898 199.8 1898 62.4 1898 80.0 
1899 176.0 1899 67.2 1899 92.2 
1900 163.1 1900 67.7 1900 89.2 
1901 180.8 1901 66.7 1901 92.9 
1902 164.8 1902 66.1 1902 97.6 
1903 138.4 1903 66.3 1903 87.8 
1904 147.4 1904 67.3 1904 99.8 
1905 1339 {903 ‘72.2 190F - 10246 
1906 142.1 1906 75.8 1906 95.3 
1907 131.2 1907 80.2 1907 91.3 
1908 156.0 1908 77.1 1908 90.7 
1909 126.7 1909 75.2 1909 92.8 
1910 2.1 61910 73D 88.2 
1911 134.2 1911 78.7 1911 75.4 
1912 139.4 1912 76.9 1912 81.7 
1913 156.0 1913 79.7 1913 81.8 
1914 124.9 1914 71.7 1914 76.0 
1915 674 WS Sit 115 35.6 
1916 2308 1916 59.5 1916 30.2 
IT: 241.2 Wit 30 -1917 21.8 
1918 202.5 1918 39.0 1918 21.2 
1919 202.8 1919 54.7 1919 33.2 
1920 155.9 1920 78.0 1920 54.9 
1921 178.7. 1921 71.8 1921 89.6 
1922 123.4 i922 80.1 41922 89.3 
1923 109.9 1923 78.4 1923 93.9 
1924 127.2 1924 69.8 1924 103.3 
1925 116.1 1923 70.1 1925 103.2 
1926 111.4 1926 62.5 1926 100.0 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF A CREDITOR 
NATION 


It should be evident from the above 
table that as a country becomes a great 


creditor nation imports tend to exceed 
exports. In the case of the years 1872 
to 1875 inclusive for France, the excess 
of exports is the direct result of the 
payment of the indemnity which was the 
outcome of the Franco-Prussian War. 


THE MEANING OF “FAVORABLE” AND 
““UNFAVORABLE” TRADE BALANCES 


In order to clarify the question of 
“favorable” and “unfavorable” trade 
balances, a word used in regard to the 
basic reason underlying such balance may 
be in order at this point. An excess of 
imports over exports is characteristic of 
new countries whose development is be- 
ing pushed forward rapidly with the aid 
of foreign capital. The principal ways 
in which such capital can enter a coun- 
try are by the importation of goods or 
services. Merchandise furnishes the 
major means for this transfer and hence 
an excess of imports results. An excess 
of imports also characterizes an econom- 
ically mature country which has attained 
a creditor position. The chief way in 
which interest payments on foreign in- 
vestments can be received is by imports 
of goods or services with the result that 
an excess of imports of merchandise is a 
normal and usual result. 

An excess of exports over imports is 
frequently found in the early years of a 
country as a creditor nation. Practically 
the only way capital can be “exported” 
or foreign investments made is by means 
of an export of goods or services and 
hence an excess of merchandise exports 
is a common result. On the other 
hand a debtor country usually finds it 
necessary after the initial period to ex- 
port an excess of merchandise in order 
to make the interest and amortization 
payments on its foreign debt. 

On tracing the development of a coun- 
try from the standpoint of its economic 
maturity, it will usually be found that it 
first has an excess of imports over ex’ 
ports as its economic development gets 
under way. Next there will be relative- 
ly long periods when it will have an ex- 
cess of exports over imports, the cause 
of which during the first part of this 
period, will be found in the fact that it is 
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a debtor country and hence is compelled 
to pay interest on foreign capital. Later 
such an excess will contribute to the 
building up of foreign investments until 
the interest which it receives therefrom 
exceeds the interest whch it owes as a 
debtor. Finally it will enter the period 
of economic maturity when it has become 
definitely a creditor nation and is receiv’ 
ing its interest in part, at least, through 
an excess of merchandise imports. Great 
Britain long ago passed into the fuorth 
stage. The United States is now defi- 
nitely in the third and it seems inevitable 
that it will before long enter upon the 
fourth. 


OTHER TANGIBLE IMPORTS 

As the list of non-capital purchases on 
the part of the United States is further 
analyzed it will be noted that “other 
tangible items” are listed. These pur- 
chases correspond to the sales of sim- 
ilarly named items on the part of the 
United States and need no further ex- 


planation. Freight service represents the 
cost of transportation in foreign hulls 


of American shipments. It will prob 
ably tend to increase in the future. 


SERVICES TO AMERICAN TOURISTS 

Service to American tourists traveling 
in foreign countries is the second most 
important non-capital benefit of the 
United States. This item, like interest 
on foreign investments, has grown by 
leaps and bounds during the last few 
years. Here is an invisible import of a 
most important kind, for it furnishes 
foreign nations a means of making us 
large payments in a fashion which de- 
pletes their own resources to only a 
limited extent. In this connection, it is 
desirable to note that the future de- 
velopment of this payment depends in no 
small measure on the continued purchas- 
ing power of Americans, which depends 
in part on the interest received from 
foreign investments as well as on the 
general prosperity of this country. The 
upward trend of this item will probably 
continue. 


INTEREST ON FOREIGN-HELD AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 


Interest on American securities held 
by foreigners is the counterpart of in- 
terest due our citizens on foreign securi- 
ties. It represents the holdings of our 
securities in other countries. This situa- 
tion is not brought about by our rieed 
for funds but rather because of the de- 
sire on the part of foreigners to hold our 
securities for various reasons. 


REMITTANCES OF IMMIGRANTS, ETC. 


Remittances of immigrants to relatives 
is essentially a payment for services ren- 
dered us by foreigners on our own soil. 
Becauie of the check placed on immigra- 
tion and hence the increased difficulty 
of introducing collateral members of im- 
migrants’ families, remittances have tend- 
ed to remain at a relatively high level, 
but in the course of a few years death 
and other causes will undoubtedly re- 
duce this item substantially unless our 
present immigration policy is radically 
changed. 

The payments for short term interest 
and commission represent expenditures 
on the part of the United States for short 
term financial services. This item will 
probably tend to decrease as we develop 
our own financial organization and ex- 
tend its foreign ramifications. The serv 
ices rendered the United States Govern- 
ment in foreign countries consist pri- 
marily of expenditures in connection 
with our embassies, legations and con’ 
sulates. It will undoubtedly tend to in- 
crease in the future. “Charitable ex- 
penditures” is self-explanatory while in- 
surance transactions are the counterpart 
of the item discussed in an earlier para- 
graph. Gold imported has been analyzed 
in connection with gold exported. The 
imports of United States currency 
represent a return primarily of our cur- 
rency which was hoarded in countries 
where the instability of exchange was 
such that only gold and currency like 
ours gave assurance of permanency of 
savings. These, then, are the current 
goods and services which we have pur- 
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chased with values created abroad by the 
export of our goods and services. 


CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS FOR WHICH 
PAYMENT IS DUE US 


An analysis of our international bal- 
ance of payments would not be complete 
without consideration of the capital 
items. As in the case of non-capital 
items, attention is first directed to the 
transactions for which payment is due 
us. In the first place there was a heavy 
redemption of foreign securities held by 
Americans, this, in addition to the sink- 
ing fund payments on foreign bonds. 
During recent years Americans have 
made substantial direct investments in 
foreign countries by the purchase of 
property located therein and by the es- 
tablishment of branches. Some of these 
have now been resold. Americans from 
time to time have purchased foreign 
stocks and bonds and in turn they have 
sold them back to foreigners. All these 
transactions in themselves _ represent 
“getting our money back” from foreign 
investments in the form of principal. Of 
course, this is more than offset at preseat 
by the steadily increasing volume of our 
foreign investments. The redemption 
and sinking fund payments will un- 
doubtedly increase as time goes on. The 
other two items just discussed are sub- 
ject to temporary fluctuations but prob- 
ably will reveal no distinct trend. 

New direct investments by foreigners 
in the United States represent purchases 
of property here by citizens of other na- 
tions or the establishments of branches 
here. The sale of American stocks and 
bonds abroad is caused by a variety of 
stimuli but fundamentally by feeling on 
the part of foreigners that it is to their 
advantage to hold American securities. 
It is not brought about by a demand on 
our part for foreign capital. 


CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS FOR WHICH WE 
OWE PAYMENTS 


On the other side of the balance sheet 
are found payments due for the redemp- 





tion of American bonds and the sinking 
fund on American securities held by for- 
eigners. There is also a substantial re- 
purchase of American securities from 
foreigners which leaves, in 1926, a net 
balance of $127,000,000 increase in for- 
eign capital invested in this country. 

The big item, however, is the purchase 
of foreign bonds from foreigners, prin- 
cipally in the form of new investments 
in dollar bonds. It is evident from the 
figures in the above table that without 
this large amount of new foreign invest- 
ments on the part of the United States, 
the balance of international payments of 
this country for that year would not be 
in equilibrium. 

It should now be clear to the reader 
that there is a close inter-relationship 
existing between the foreign financing 
of the United States and its foreign com- 
merce. If the issue of new foreign se- 
curities were suddenly stopped or seri 
ously checked, the export trade would 
feel the effects vitally. An unexpected 
reduction in our exports would give the 
prosperity of our country a hard blow 
which would be felt in all lines of busi- 
ness, whether in the exporting of mer’ 
chandise or the manufacturing of goods 
for export. 

At the same time, it is evident that 
many other items are entering into our 
international balance of payments, in ad: 
dition to our foreign trade and reinvest- 
ments, which are exerting an increasing 
influence. Some of them, such as in- 
terest payments on our foreign securities 
and tourist expenditures of Americans 
abroad, are growing rapidly and now 
rank among the major items. 

The United States is rapidly moving 
toward economic maturity, a position 
which will require adjustments in our 
economic structure and particularly in 
the point-of-view of many individuals 
who have grown up with the concep- 
tions of our international economic posi- 
tion consequent upon our being a debtor 
country. A careful study of our inter’ 
national balance of payments is both en- 
lightening and instructive in this matter. 
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SAVING MONEY ON BANK TAX RETURNS 


By M. P. SNow 


This article has to do with recent important bank tax decisions handed down by an 

impartial and disinterested body—the United States Board of Tax Appeals. The author 

discusses the effect of these decisions on the banks whose cases were ruled on, and their 

effect on banks as a whole. Mr. Snow is president of the Chicago firm of accountants 
and tax consultants which bears his name. 


saved for banks through a num- 

ber of decisions made by the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. 
And, what is more important, the ones 
who have benefited are not just the 
banks whose cases were ruled on. The 
biggest value of these decisions has been 
their effect on banks as a whole. 

Recently an Oklahoma bank won its 
case before the board on a point which 
has bothered banks for years. The ef- 
fect of the board’s action in this case 
may best be conveyed by telling some- 
thing about the board itself. . 

The United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is not under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It is independent of any branch 
of the administrative Government. It 
has the same status insofar as appeals 
are concerned as any lower United 
States court. It came into existence un- 
der the Federal tax law of 1924. When 
anyone does not agree with the tax ad- 
ministration on a tax which it is at- 
tempting to assert against him, he may 
within a certain length of time appeal to 
this board which will rule impartially 
on his clam the same as would any 
court. The decision of the board is 
final unless it is appealed. When ap- 
peals are taken from the board they are 
taken to an upper United States court. 
However, there is one thing to be kept 
carefully in mind. The board may not 
consider cases which involve only re- 
funds. It is authorized to consider only 
“deficiencies”"—cases where the Gov- 
ernment says that one owes money in 
taxes. 

What really makes the board so valu- 
able, the writer thinks, is that it is 


L ARGE amounts in taxes have been 


known to be a body which is expert in 
its field. It is composed of men ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, and only tax experts of the high- 
est technical ability are selected. Be- 
cause its members are considered as real 
authorities on tax matters the upper 
Federal courts are inclined to regard 
their rulings with instant respect. The 
board has done a great deal of good both 
to Government and governed. It has 
cleared up a great many things that the 
tax bureau and taxpayers have been 
arguing about for years. 


DEDUCTING FOR PARTIALLY BAD DEBT 


The point which the board ruled on 
in the case mentioned above is an ex- 
ample. This bank was successor to an- 
other bank which in 1920 had pur- 
chased a note of a lumber company from 
a correspondent bank in another town. 
The lumber company during the year 
1920, before the maturity of the note, 
was placed in the hands of a receiver. 
After the maturity of the note the state 
bank examiner compelled the bank to 
charge most of the principal of the note 
to profit and loss. This was done in 
1921. 

Afterward the bank was in regular 
communication with the creditors’ com- 
mittee of the insolvent lumber company, 
but it received no satisfactory statements 
in regard to the collectibility of the note. 
From the bank in St. Louis, from which 
the note had been bought, came the in- 
formation that other notes of the com- 
pany in the amount of $200,000 had 
been charged off. It appeared that the 
only possible recovery would be from 
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the proceeds of a life insurance policy 
on the life of the president of the com- 
pany. This was involved in litigation 
between the heirs of the deceased and 
the creditors of the corporation. It 
therefore seemed in 1921 that the 
amount which the state examiner re- 
quired to be charged off was not recov- 
erable, and so the bank took this amount 
as a deduction for the year 1921. 

In stating its opinion of the case the 
board said that the debt represented by 
the note was recoverable only in part, 
and that there was ample reason for 
charging off the amount taken in 1921. 

The question of deducting for an ob- 
ligation which is partially bad has been 
faced by bankers a great many times, 
and this decision will undoubtedly be of 
great assistance as a guide to what is 
considered deductible. 

There is one phase of the tax laws 
which has been a problem peculiar to 
banks. Since the time the methods of 
accounting were first discussed in the 
tax laws banks have been in doubt as 
to whether their method of bookkeeping 
or accounting would be acceptable to the 
Government. And, if so, whether they 
were paying an unnecessarily high tax 
or an improperly low one. 

A prominent Eastern bank took its 
case to the Board of Tax Appeals in 
this connection. It had attempted to 
report a part of its income on the ac- 
crual basis and part of it on the cash 
receipts and disbursements method. The 
books had been kept on the cash receipts 
and disbursements with the exception of 
interest on securities owned. On this 
item the accrual method was employed. 
They followed this plan not only for 
1920, but also for many years prior 
thereto. They filed their income and 
profits tax return for that year on the 
basis on which their books were kept; 
that is, on the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments method. When the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, who is in charge of 
tax administration for this country, came 
to audit this bank’s return, he eliminat- 
ed from taxable income as shown by the 
return the interest which had _ been 


accrued on securities owned. He sub. 
stituted for this interest received. 


WHEN DOES DISCOUNT BECOME INCOME? 


In effect, what the commissioner did 
was to take an account which had been 
on the accrual basis and put it over onto 
a cash basis. He did this in order to 
make the account coincide with the rest 
of the accounts of the company in the 
method of reporting for tax purposes. 
In this instance the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals upheld the commissioner. In plain 
language, what this concern did was to 
use a cash plan of reporting to the Gov- 
ernment on all the items except one. On 
this one it used a method which was 
perhaps more favorable, an accrual 
method. In other words, instead of re- 
porting actual interest received on its 
securities, it reported only interest 
earned. In connection with this case the 
board made a statement which has since 
been of assistance to other banks. It 
stated: “When a bank keeps its books 
of account on a cash basis, discount is 
income only when it is received; upon 
an accrual basis discount becomes in- 
come as it is earned.” 

A lot of bad effects have come from 
the use of two methods of reporting in- 
come by banks. In some cases by 
switching from one method to another 
they have had to pay tax twice on the 
same items of income. 

The tax administration of the Gov- 
ernment fought out some bank cases be- 
fore the Board of Tax Appeals which 
did not turn out favorably for the Gov- 
ernment. For example, in the case of 
one large bank in New York City a 
tremendous tax saving was accomp- 
lished by a ruling of the board in con- 
nection with this very point. In this 
case the board stated that a bank whose 
method of bookkeeping includes in in- 
come discount which is neither received 
nor accrued within the year should be 
allowed to change its method of ac- 
counting so as to correctly reflect its in- 
come. Then proper adjustments should 
be made in the returns for prior years 
not barred by the statute. 
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The board went further to state in 
this same case all amounts which con- 
stitute income within the year under the 
method of accounting employed must be 
returned for taxation in that year. This 
must be done even though a part there- 
of was properly reported as income and 
the tax paid thereon in a prior year. 
Where a tax is paid twice on the same 
items, as is suggested here, a claim for 
refund can always be filed for the 
amounts overpaid. This holds, of 
course, only if the statute of limitations 
has not run. 

In the case of a bank in Illinois which 
was ruled on some time ago the tax 
bureau computed the tax on a cash basis 
because the taxpayer had one item which 
in the commissioner’s opinion was not 
accrued properly. The bank kept its 
books on the accrual basis, and reported 
as income subject to taxation the dis- 
count earned within the year. It accrued 
all of its accounts subject to accrual 
with the exception of insurance. 


DETERMINING ITEMS SUBJECT TO 
ACCRUAL 


The board disapproved the Govern- 
ment’s procedure in this matter and 
held that discount neither received nor 
accrued within the taxable year is not 
income subject to tax in that year. In 
this case the Government contended that 
the books of the company were not kept 
on an accrual basis. But the only item 
which was not accrued was the insur- 
ance account. And the board stated that 
in its opinion the omission to accrue 






this account did not warrant the con- 
clusion that the method of accounting 
regularly employed was not an accrual 
method. Such errors as this, according 
to the board, are likely to happen in the 
best regulated systems, and it is not al- 
ways an easy matter to determine when 
or what items are subject to accrual. 

So, summing up, it will be seen that 
in the four appeals mentioned the board 
allowed one because it thought the ac- 
count in question was partially worth- 
less. It disallowed one because the tax- 
payer was trying to accrue one item im- 
properly where the rest of his reporting 
was done on a cash basis. In the third 
case, that of the New York bank, the 
board permitted the bank to amend its 
returns so as to shut out from income 
discount which was neither received nor 
earned. In the fourth case the board 
refused to make a taxpayer change over 
to a cash method simply because one 
item of insurance, difficult to accrue, had 
not been accrued on the books. 

Let the writer suggest, in closing, that 
the reader bear in mind one point in 
particular. Not even the early tax 
years, 1917 and 1918, are closed in all 
cases. There are parts of the income 
tax laws which operate in some cases 
to hold open even the earliest of the 
heavy income tax years. If the reader 
thinks he has a refund coming to him 
on any point, or because of rulings 
which have- beeen made since his return 
was filed, let him look into the matter, 
regardless of whether he thinks the case 
may be outlawed. It may be that a 
claim on his case will still be good. 








PUTTING THE SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS ON 
A PROFITABLE BASIS 


By N. H. SHERWooD 


The following article is of practical and timely interest to all bankers who are concerned 

with safe deposit problems. This is one of a series of authoritative articles on the safe 

deposit business which have been appearing in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. Mr. Sherwood 
is assistant cashier of the First Stamford National Bank of Stamford, Conn. 


posit vaults is attracting the atten- 

tion of bankers everywhere, and 
with good reason, for there are few 
businesses which have grown more rap- 
idly, where competition is more keen or 
more likely to be carried to excess. Old 
bank buildings are being remodeled to 
permit the installation of safe deposit 
vaults and equipment. New buildings 
all have their widely advertised safe 
deposit departments. Construction and 
operating costs are mounting steadily, 
and margins of profit are too often nar- 
rowing to the vanishing point. 

Safe deposit service has become an 
essential to the average man where for- 
merly it existed more for the use of 
banks, corporations and a comparatively 
small group of the more or less wealthy. 
Essential services cannot be supplied at 
a loss without the sacrifice of the efh- 
ciency that means so much to the cus- 
tomer and the bank. Inasmuch as the 
population and the wide distribution of 
wealth are increasing steadily and sure- 
ly, the expansion of the business is in- 
evitable. That it should be safeguarded 
and placed upon a sound and reason- 
ably profitable basis is imperative. 

A safe deposit department has be- 
come a necessary part of the equipment 
of every commercial bank of substantial 
size and savings bank customers are de- 
manding such facilities as a matter of 
course. That such departments ought 
properly to pay their own way is hardly 
open to question. It is true enough 
that the banker, like the merchant, can 
hardly expect every banking transac- 
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Te profitable operation of safe de- 


tion, or even every account, to pay its 
way, and must perforce content himself 
with reckoning upon the good-will or 
other collateral value of many of his 
customer relationships, but he expects 
his commercial, individual checking and 
savings departments to yield a profit and 
his safe deposit department should func- 
tion to the same end. 

Too frequently, however, his desire 
for business leads him to ignore the 
basic principle of making a reasonable 
charge for service rendered, even as in 
other branches of his work he some- 
times forgets that the aggregate of de- 
posits rather than the number of ac- 
counts is the true source of banking 
profits. 

Obviously, few vaults may be expect- 
ed to become self-supporting imme- 
diately after they open for business, but 
the bank which opens a new vault ought 
to know the cost of operation and what 
a fair return on the investment will de- 
mand in rentals. The expense of in- 
stallation, of insurance and operation, 
and the incalculable liabilities which are 
assumed with the renting of even the 
smallest boxes, all dictate that the de- 
partment should be organized on the 
most efficient basis possible. 


PERIOD OF EXPANSION 


It must, of course, be remembered 
that the law of supply and demand ap- 
plies to safe deposit facilities as to any 
staple commodity. In many cities the 
ill-advised expansion of such facilities 
has made competition so keen that the 
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temptation to cut rates is strong indeed. 
In others, where established rates are 
too low, bankers have feared to raise 
them to profitable levels lest good-will 
as well as business go elsewhere. Under 
the circumstances, it is only reasonable 
to assume that there is an over-supply 
of safe deposit boxes on the market— 
and, since the supply can hardly be re- 
duced, the market must be broadened. 

Every banker knows how the sale of 
Liberty bonds increased the demand for 
safe deposit boxes. Today there are 
many hundreds of thousands of people 
renting safe deposit boxes to whom this 
service made its appeal ten or fifteen 
years ago. In their respunse to this 
stimulus some thousands of banks went 
further than local conditions justified. 
As a consequence, further increase in 
demand or a material increase in rentals 
seems essential. It must, however, 
apparent that increasing the number of 
boxes rented will not be enough unless 
rentals are so scheduled as to make the 
departments self-sustaining. 

It used to be said that cracksmen’s 
methods improved as rapidly as did 
vault construction, but this is no longer 
true. The advance in vault engineering, 
in systems of electrical protection and 
in routine administration has brought 
the vault business to a high state of re- 
finement even in the smaller communi- 
ties. 

The universal acceptance of safe de- 
posit service as a regular part of a bank's 
business and the volume of such service 
alike demand that safe deposit vaults be 
administered on a high plane. It be- 
comes apparent that the first step must 
be to determine what income is neces- 
sary to meet such overhead charges as 
rent of space, insurance, depreciation, 
salaries, etc., and to leave a reasonable 
margin of profit; and the second, to fix 
upon the proportion of boxes of differ- 
ent sizes which will best serve the com- 
munity’s needs. 

The evils in the present situation are 
the natural result of rapid expansion 
for which the business was unprepared. 
In the days when only the wealthy de- 
manded safe deposit service most banks 






found that a few large boxes sufficed. 
The wide distribution of Liberty bonds 
and of other securities in the post-war 
years created a great and unanticipated 
demand for boxes of minimum size, and 
it is this type of safe which has now 
become the backbone of the business. 
The best available figures indicate that 
the smallest boxes are preferred by no 
less than 70 per cent. of safe deposit 
patrons. The proportion of minimum- 
sized boxes to larger ones may, of course, 
vary with different communities, even 
as may the rates which permit of profit, 
but the important thing is that the 
largest possible number of boxes shall be 
rented, and at rentals which will carry 


the load. 


PROFITABLE RATES 


Price cutting to the point where serv- 
ice is rendered at less than cost is worse 
than useless, for it not only cheapens 
the bank in the eyes of the public, but 
also cheapens the safe deposit depart- 
ment in the eyes of the bank manage- 
ment and makes it the more difficult to 
assure efficient operation. In a bank, as 
in any other business, departments are 
respected and appreciated only as they 
produce profit. 

If a safe deposit department has to 
give free time in order to rent boxes, or 
to sell its service on a basis of cheapness 
instead of security and efficiency, qual- 
ity of service rendered is sure to suffer 
sooner or later. The customer will get 
no more than he pays for and the bank 
will lose prestige as well as money. 

It may be questioned if the raising of 
rates to prosperous levels is really likely 
to drive business away. 

There is no evidence that the imposi- 
tion of checking account service charges 
or the requirement of minimum balances 
has seriously affected the aggregate of 
deposits in any of the communities 
where those drastic remedies have been 
employed, nor do the cities in which 
safe deposit rentals have been deliber- 
ately raised to respectable levels report 
any falling off in business. The fact of 
the matter is that men and women who 
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have once enjoyed the convenience and 
known the peace of mind that comes 
with the possession of a safe deposit box 
can be trusted to continue unless the 
cost rises beyond all reason. They know 
what the service means to them. If they 
know also what the rendering of it costs, 
they are not likely to complain. 


BETTER SUBDIVISION OF SPACE 


Approximately the same result may 
be obtained by reducing the size of the 
smaller boxes, without cutting the rental 
rate. This plan has worked with com- 
plete success in Portland, Me., and in 
Providence, R. I., and is likely to com- 
mend itself strongly to financial institu- 
tions which hesitate to increase the box 
rental. Inasmuch as the income return 
from a vault depends upon the rental 
value of every cubic inch of available 
space, the possibilities of such a plan are 
apparent. 


INCREASING VOLUME 


But whatever the rental schedule is 
and whatever the size of the box, the 
bank which hopes to operate its safe de- 
posit department on a profitable basis 
must get the business, and no discussion 
of this theme can be complete which 
does not include consideration of how 
best to obtain more patrons. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that the 
satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
ment that any business can have—and 
the satisfaction of a safe deposit cus- 
tomer depends upon service as well as 
on security. Indeed the quality of serv- 
ice rendered must always rank with the 
quality of protection afforded, where the 
obtaining and holding of safe deposit 
business is concerned. 

Uniform courtesy is an essential, and 
the attendant or attendants must watch 
this phase of their work no less carefully 
than the precautionary part of it that 
so impresses the customer. They must 
know enough law to protect the bank 
and they must strive also to know their 
customers. 

But, although any business that de- 
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serves to grow benefits by the good 
words of its patrons, the bank which 
depends only upon the quality of its 
service for its progress can rarely hope 
to grow rapidly. Advertising, in truth, 
is a substitute for time, in that it en- 
ables a business house to say to the 
whole mass of its possible patrons pre- 
cisely the things that its friendly cus- 
tomers are saying, and that its officers 
and employes would say across the desk 
or counter did opportunity afford. 

It must be apparent that in the 
smaller communities the local papers are 
the best of media, for they give blanket 
coverage and enable the advertiser to 
tell his story to all his neighbors in the 
quickest and cheapest way. Direct mail 
effort is of corresponding value when 
aimed at selected lists of men and 
women who may be regarded as real 
prospects. It is, however, too easy to 
forget that the individual who has real 
use for a safe deposit box usually has an 
established and presumably satisfactory 
banking connection, and will naturally 
prefer to go to the same place for both 
banking and safe deposit service. 

Under the circumstances, a bank's 
own customers must be regarded as the 
most promising of all its safe deposit 
service prospects. They are worth go 
ing after through the mails and, better 
still, through the personal efforts of 
those who serve them in other depart- 
ments. They know their customers and 
enjoy their personal confidence. Their 
diplomatic suggestions are sure to prove 
largely productive. 

But, as was emphasized before, ren- 
dering good service and renting boxes 
are not enough. The income from the 
boxes must be adequate, and the only 
way to make it so is so to base rental 
schedules on different types of boxes as 
to bring in the necessary money. 

The bank which supplies safe deposit 
service must make a large capital invest- 
ment in vault construction, equipment 
and electrical protection. It must al- 
low for depreciation of 3 per cent. or 
more a year; must pay for heat and light 
and insurance; meet salaries, and still 
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have remaining a reasonable percentage 
of profit. 

And, in view of the risks attendant 
upon the supplying of safe deposit serv- 
ice and the liabilities which a bank as- 
sumes when it accepts for safekeeping 
securities, documents, jewelry, etc., on 
the value of which it can have no check, 
the profit which is “reasonable” must be 


both liberal and assured. 


NATION’S PAYMENT PER CAPITA FOR 
SAFE DEPOSIT SERVICE 


As things stand, the best information 
available, collected from banks on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in the 
interior, indicates that the nation’s per 
capita payment for safe deposit service 
does not exceed 40 cents a year—or just 
about the cost of a ticket to a first-class 
photoplay. The fact that rentals for the 
smaller boxes range from $2.00 to $5.00 
is a sufficient indication of the magni- 
tude of the market which awaits devel- 
opment. But even were every box in 
the country rented at present prices, the 
income would fall far short of paying 
6 per cent. on the investment. 

Even though satisfactory data were 


available for preparing a composite pic’ 
ture of the items which should be con- 
sidered in making a schedule of operat- 
ing costs, together with an arrangement 
of sizes and prices, emphasis of these 
factors has purposely been avoided. It 
is believed that the present situation is 
mainly not satisfactory, but that it may 
be greatly improved if bankers inde- 
pendently or through the clearing-house 
and other associations will give proper 
consideration to the matter of adding 
the safe deposit department to the other 
profitable features of banking. 

The average banker has failed to fig- 
ure his costs and base his charges upon 
them. Until he learns to do so he can- 
not make his vault truly self-sustaining 
and must suffer a constant drain, which 
is always irritating and too frequently 
unnecessary. 

Safe deposit service has taken rank as 
an essential in both business and per- 
sonal life. The rendering of it ought to 
be regarded as a business rather than as 
a necessary evil, or as advertising, or 
as an agency for the creation of an in- 
tangible good-will. Making it profitable 
will dignify it in the eyes of both bank 
and public. 


WHERE BANK EARNINGS ARE GOING 


ET earnings of all member banks 
in the Federal Reserve System 
for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, amount to 21.2 per cent.* of 
gross earnings as compared with 21.9 
per cent. in the same period in 1926. 
The Boston district leads all the others 
in the item “interest on deposits,” this 
item amounting to 39.6 per cent. of 
gross earnings. The Cleveland district is 
second with 37.8 per cent., and Min- 
neapolis is third with 36.8 per cent. 
A greater percentage of gross earnings 
went into salaries in the Dallas district 
than any other, the figure being 25.2 per 


*All figures used in this article are based 
on an analysis made by H. N. Stronck & Co., 
Chicago. 


cent., Kansas City being in second place 
with 23.5 per cent. The average for the 
entire system is 19.7 per cent. 

Kansas City leads in the percentage 
of net losses to gross earnings, the figure 
being 15.7.. Dallas is in second place 
with 13.8. The average for the entire 
system is 7.5 per cent. 

Atlanta leads in “interest on bor- 
rowed money” with 3.3 per cent. of 
gross earnings. St. Louis is second with 
2.8. The average for the system is 1.4 
per cent. 

In “net profits to capital, surplus and 
undivided profits” the New York dis 
trict leads the field with a percentage of 
11.05. Philadelphia is in second place 
with 9.00 and Chicago third with 8.95. 
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These figures for both 1926 and 1927 9 Minneapolis 5.44 


are shown in the following table: 10 Kansas City 5.57 
il Dallas 5.59 


Districts 1926 1927 12 San Francisco . 8.79 
1 Boston 6.83 All member banks ; 8.78 


New York 11.05 In distribution of earnings to stock- 
oe “4 holders the St. Louis district leads, hav- 
evelan ing paid a percentage of 6.70 to capital, 


i ; 6.88 “i 
— ‘52 68g ‘surplus and undivided profits. San Fran- 
Chicago 8.95 cisco is second with 6.50 and Atlanta 


7.42 third with 6.42. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST AS A MODE 
OR OPTION OF SETTLEMENT 


By JosEPH N. BaBcock 


There is probably no single branch of trust company activity that is receiving more 


attention at the present time than the development of the life insurance trust. 


Mr. 


Babcock, as vice-president of the Equitable Trust Company of New York, one of the 

pioneer trust companies in this field of endeavor and one of the most active in its 

development at the present time, is particularly well equipped to discuss the subject. 

The following article is taken from a recent address by Mr. Babcock before the Life 
Underwriters of New York. 


PTIONS of settlement other 
() than the payment of death 

claims in a lump sum have been 
offered by insurance companies for a 
long time, comparatively speaking. I 
say “comparatively speaking,” because 
insurance in the scientific form in which 
we know it today is itself a modern con- 
ception, although it may be perhaps a 


logical continuation of mutual aid asso- 
ciations and merchants, and trade guilds 
which have existed from ancient times. 

In the early stages of the develop- 
ment of life insurance all death claims 
were paid in a lump sum to the bene- 


ficiary. Recognition of the fact, how- 
ever, that this method of settlement 
placed in the hands of those who in 
many cases were unfitted to properly 
apply or conserve them large sums of 
money, which were rapidly spent or lost 
by improper investment, and that this 
not only defeated the purpose of the in- 
sured to protect and safeguard his de- 
pendents, but also, by reason of that 
very fact, created resistance to the sale 
of insurance, induced the insurance 
companies to propose certain alterna- 
tive methods of paying over the pro- 
ceeds of policies. 

The first step along this line was 
taken as far back as 1879, nearly fifty 
years ago, when one of the companies 
then in existence began writing policies 
payable in ten annual instalments. 

It is somewhat astonishing, therefore, 
that, considering the length of time 
whi) has elapsed and notwithstanding 


3 


the far more attractive options offered 
by all companies subsequently and up to 
the present time, the great bulk of insur- 
ance proceeds is still payable in lump 
sums. 


JosePH N. Bascock 
Vice-president the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, who spoke 


recently before the Life Underwriters 
of New York. 


In 1925, for instance, I am informed 
that 92.63. per cent. of all policies writ- 
ten was to be paid to the beneficiaries 
on the lump sum basis. While the per- 
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centage is undoubtedly less today, it is 
still large. 

There are probably many reasons for 
this slow growth of the settlement option 
idea. There are two in particular, how- 
ever, which seem to me to have an im- 
portant bearing on this question: 


First—the adoption of new economic 
remedies, even when they meet long- 
felt social needs, is a process which, 
while it is certain to prevail in the long 
run, requires a considerable period of 
time to permeate the mass consciousness 
and become sufficiently commonplace to 
the individual for him to apply it to his 
own necessities. 

Second—the various options offered 
by the insurance companies, whether be- 
cause of inherent difficulties in the or- 
ganization or legal capacities of the lat- 
ter, or otherwise, do not appear to have 
made the appeal which different or more 
flexible plans might have done. 


To meet this situation, to induce the 
greatest number of people to buy insur- 


ance in the largest amounts, they must 
be taught to look at insurance from a 
new standpoint, the standpoint not 
merely of immediate protection to de- 
pendents, but of the availability of in- 
surance to help them meet their eco- 
nomic and domestic problems and to 
carry out a consistent program for se- 
curing financial freedom for themselves 
and their families. 

To make possible the accomplishment 
of this endeavor we must have the most 
complete and flexible series of settlement 
options which it is possible to devise. 


WHERE TRUST COMPANY CO-OPERATION 
HAS GREATEST FIELD 


Here is precisely where trust company 
co-operation has its greatest field. 

Where the insurance company stops, 
having done its part, having created the 
estate, the trust company steps in and 
carries on. 

The trust agreement made when the 
insurance was taken out, or when the 
trustee was substituted as beneficiary, 
but which may have been altered or 


ee 


amended from time to time as changing 
conditions in the circumstances of the 
insured may have made advisable, may 
be made to fit almost any conceivable 
financial plan or requirement. It de 
fines the duties and powers of the trus 
tee, provides for the investment of the 
proceeds of the policies, the payment of 
income to the beneficiaries, the final dis- 
tribution of the trust estate in the 
course of time—all in accordance with 
the wishes of the trustor, who has had 
full opportunity, up to the time of his 
death, to express his desires, to provide 
for such contingencies as may be fore- 
seen and to vest discretion in the trustee 
to meet situations which could not be 
forecast. 

Moreover, the trust company option, 
as it may be called, should have an im- 
portant effect on the growth of insur- 
ance. 

In touch through its banking and 
trust functions with men of means; hav- 
ing the confidence of the community in 
its integrity, business experience and 
financial knowledge; able and willing to 
carry on a nation-wide campaign of edu: 
cation, both through direct contact and 
by general advertising, for the true con- 
ception of insurance as saving and in- 
vestment as well as protection; in posi- 
tion to organize the financial program 
of the insured so that the engagements 
entered into by him may be met 
promptly and the spectre of lapsed poli- 
cies may be laid or at least the ratio 
largely reduced; the trust company can 
be of incalculable service in the spread 
of insurance knowledge and realization 
of its wonderful benefits to the indi- 
vidual and to society. 


INSURANCE TRUST AND INSURANCE 
COMPANY OPTIONS 


Now let us look at some of the simi- 
larities and some of the differences be- 
tween the insurance trust option and the 
insurance company options: 

In the first place, a life insurance trust 
is apt to be regarded as merely an adap- 
tation of the so-called “interest option,” 
under which the insurance company fe’ 
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tains the custody of an amount equiva- 
lent to the principal sum and pays out 
at a designated rate on that equivalent. 
An insurance trust agreement may, like 
a settlement agreement under an insur- 
ance contract, contain all the features 
of an interest option settlement, a lim- 
ited instalment settlement, or a continu- 
ous instalment settlement, but does not 
contain any provision for a fixed interest 
rate. Instead, the trust estate, i. e., the 
proceeds of the policy, is invested by 
the trustee at the best rate obtainable 
with safety under the provisions relat- 
ing to investments in the trust agree- 
ment. 

Second, there is an essential differ- 
ence between an instalment or interest 
settlement under an insurance contract 
and an insurance trust settlement. Un- 
der an instalment settlement the insured 
virtually exchanges the proceeds of his 
insurance policy, not for tangible prop- 
erty, but for certain guaranteed income 
rights, including, under the interest op- 
tion settlement method, the right to the 
return of the money equivalent of the 
original principal sum. 

For instance, under a limited instal- 
ment settlement the insurance company 
takes an assignment of the proceeds of 
the insurance policy and gives in return 
a contract calling for certain monthly, 
quarterly or annual payments for a cer- 
tain number of years. The beneficiary 
no longer owns the principal sum, nor 
any part of the assets of the company 
as represented by the principal sum. The 
beneficiary owns instead the right to an 
annuity, in some cases with the privi- 
lege of commuting the present value of 
that annuity in cash. The insured has 
exchanged the principal sum for this an- 
nuity. In exchange for the certainty of 
this annuity he has agreed on behalf of 
the beneficiary to have the annuity fig- 
ured on a stipulated rate of interest, or 
on what amounts to a nominal rate of 
interest, in consideration of the promise 
of the insurance company to pay at a 
higher but flat rate if and as it is able 
to do so. Under the insurance trust 
plan, however, the estate created by the 
insurance is always a complete entity to 


which someone is entitled, subject to the 
life tenancies which have been estab 
lished in favor of designated benefici- 
aries. It is always impressed with the 
trust and is merely held by the trustee 
temporarily and for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of the trust 
agreement. 

The difference between an instalment 
certain and continuous settlement and 
an insurance trust settlement is even 
more marked. Under an instalment cer- 
tain and continuous settlement the prin- 
cipal sum is used to purchase not only 
an annuity certain but also to purchase 
a deferred annuity of the type which is 
known as a survivorship annuity. That 
means that part of the proceeds of the 
insurance is spent in the purchase of a 
life annuity to begin ten, fifteen, twenty 
or thirty years after the annuity certain 
begins, provided the beneficiary of the 
annuity certain is still living. 

To summarize, under the insurance 
company income option modes of settle- 
ment the insured sells the proceeds of 
his insurance policies to the insurance 
company and buys a number of income 
payments—under the interest option, 
with a stipulated ultimate redemption 
of the purchase price—under the instal- 
ments certain option, for a stipulated 
number of months or years—and under 
the instalments certain and continuous 
option, for a stipulated number of 
months or years plus a survivorship an- 
nuity to the chief beneficiary. The chief 
characteristics of the insurance company 
options are these: Under the interest 
option the guarantee of redemption of 
a sum equivalent to the original policy 
proceeds, and under all the options the 
guarantee of a minimum rate of interest 
for figuring the amount of the annuities, 
and the guarantee of a stipulated num- 
ber of income payments. 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PROVIDES 


On the other hand, the life insurance 
trust provides for a tangible and sepa- 
rate estate. The proceeds of the life in- 
surance policy are paid over in cash to. 
the trustee, and it is the trustee’s duty 
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to see that these sums are promptly in- 
vested in a conservative and productive 
manner. The trust estate then consists 
of securities or other property, the char- 
acter of the investments being deter- 
mined by the judgment of the officers 
and directors of the trust company in 
accordance with the powers delegated to 
them in the trust agreement, or in ac- 
cordance with the law of the state, in 
the absence of any express powers. The 
point is that there is a tangible estate 
rather than an income right, and that 
this tangible estate is not consolidated 
with or in any way a part of the general 
assets of the trustee, but is entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct from same or any other 
estate in the hands of the trustee. The 
trust estate has all the properties of an 
estate. It may grow in value, a part of 
it may be sold or exchanged at a profit, 
its revenue to the beneficiaries is not 
bound by a designated rate of interest, 
but by the actual income producing 
power of the property which comprises 
it. Its cash or commutable value is not 
guaranteed, but on the other hand there 
are no restrictions on its development, 
and under proper management it is very 
likely to increase in value. 

I do not propose at this time to enter 
into a discussion of the relative income 
return under the insurance company op- 
tion and under the trust company op- 
tion. 

Necessarily both methods of provid- 
ing an income are invested with a cer- 
tain speculative element. It is impos- 
sible to foresee the future or to deter- 
mine for many years in advance the 
value of capital in terms of income. The 
same sources of investment are open to 
both the insurance company and the 
trust company. 

The insurance company is, however, 
under certain legal restrictions as to its 
investments. The trustor may, if he de- 
sires, relieve the trust company of any 
restrictions. 

Under the trust company plan invest- 
ments made in accordance with the legal 
powers given to the trustee are at the 
tisk of the estate, which receives the 
profits and pays the losses, if any. If 


the trustee, however, exceeds its powers, 
it is responsible for any loss occasioned 
thereby. 

The interest paid by the insurance 
company is at the rate of its net income 
after all its expenses are deducted. If 
it guarantees a fixed return greater than 
the nominal rate at which its reserves 
are calculated, it presumably loads the 
premium rate to cover the difference or 
part of it. 


THE TRUST COMPANY'S SERVICE 
FEE 


The trust company charges a service 
fee of the actual income collected and on 
the principal received and disbursed. 

This fee is moderate and is either at 
the rate allowed by the statute to ex- 
ecutors or is less than that allowance. 

The redemption value of the principal 
under the interest option of the insur- 
ance company is fixed at the face value 
of the policy, but it is impossible to fore- 
see the exchange value of money over a 
period of years. The changes in eco 
nomic conditions since the beginning of 
the Great War have shown us dramatic 
illustrations of that fact. 

The dollar of 1914 was worth in pur- 
chasing power in 1920 only 40 cents 
and is worth only about 70 cents today. 

The purchase of a fixed sum of money 
payable at a future date is therefore in 
itself a speculation of which no man can 
foretell the result. The life insurance 
trust plan as a mode of settlement, how- 
ever, offers, through its power to change 
investments, the opportunity to check 
the effect of a declining dollar. 

The duty of the trustee is to obtain 
the largest income compatible with safe- 
ty, but that result is often accomplished 
by shifting investments to increase the 
corpus of the trust estate. 

I have referred to the life insurance 
trust as an alternative mode or option of 
settlement. I certainly do not claim that 
it is to be universally preferred to one 
or the other, or all, of the insurance 
policy options. I do not even claim that 
it is to be universally preferred to the 
cash insurance settlement direct to the 
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beneficiary. The conditions in a particu- 
lar domestic or business economy which 
indicate the use of a life insurance trust 
will, doubtless, be fully brought out and 
discussed subsequently. I do wish, how- 
ever, to make a general statement of the 
advantages that may be derived from 
the use of a life insurance trust. 


ADVANTAGES OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 


1. A business management and in- 
vestment policy for the proceeds of the 
insurance estate. In many cases better 
management than the owner of the in- 
surance policy would have been able to 
supply himself. This advantage is de- 
rived from the long experience of the 
trust officers in investment and manage- 
ment; the sources of information which 
are open to the trust company, and the 
careful study which its officers give to 
economic and industrial conditions. 

2. The whole estate is managed as a 
unit; one management policy; one in- 
vestment policy; conservation of all the 
property; complete accounting to any 
interested party, at any time, for all the 
property and all the income. 

3. A flexible investment policy per- 
mitting advantageous turnover; a partial 
check against possible reduction in the 
purchasing power of money; opportuni- 
ty for development and growth; oppor- 
tunity for increase in income. 

4. Estate and income more adaptable 
to changes in family condition. The 


estate may be adjusted to the family’s 
needs under conditions as they arise; 
under the insurance options the family’s 
needs must be trimmed to the income. 
Under discretionary powers estate funds 
may be used to enable qualified bene- 
ficiaries to set up in business, or for any 
other necessary or advisable purpose. 
Funds may be withdrawn as needed for 
use in emergencies. 

5. Educates beneficiaries in manage- 
ment and investment and the proper use 
of financial service and counsel. 

6. Obviates alienation of a natural in- 
terest in the estate, which is possible 
under income option settlements. 

7. Finally, endows a man’s estate with 
the greatest possible replacement value. 


One more point—the life insurance 
trust plan gives life insurance a more 
powerful appeal. 

The great growth of trust companies 
indicates strongly that men are learning 
to use trust service independently of the 
counsel of life insurance underwriters. 
It will be found, more and more, that 
the people who are approached on the 
subject of life insurance have already 
been convinced of the merits of trust 
service in respect of the rest of their 
property. It should make a decided ap- 
peal to these people to have offered to 
them a mode of settlement in respect of 
their life insurance which conforms au- 
tomatically ‘to the arrangements they 
have made for the rest of their posses- 
sions. 





























| New Union Trust Building, Detroit 
1 now under construction 
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down, to look forward 
and not back” is the spirit of Union Trust 
Company. Our officers and personnel view 
this new building, not merely as a reward 
of thirty-six years of faithful service, 
but rather as a starting point to the 
bigger, broader service of the future. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


By ROBERT STEWART 


More than 500,000 farms in America are using electricity to perform a variety of opera 


tions. 


While there is a constant increase in the use of electrical power on farms, the 


possibilities in this direction are almost unlimited, and the great power companies of the 
country are awake to this fact and are giving careful thought and study to the problem 


of farm electrification. 


The author is dean of the College of Agriculture, University 


of Nevada. 


been less prosperous than other 

lines of industry in America. There 
are many reasons for this condition, 
some of which are international, some 
national, some sectional and some indi- 
vidual. 

Many lines of industry have benefited 
directly by legislation which specially 
favored those lines of endeavor. For 
example, manufacturing has benefited 
from the high tariff laws and the patent 
laws; public utilities have benefited from 
laws which guarantee a definite and re- 
munerative rate on capital ifvested, and 
labor has benefited from the exclusive 
immigration law which keeps out of the 
country competitive labor. Many people 
believe sincerely that agriculture alone 
has not benefited from any special legis- 
lation passed in its behalf and that the 
farm problem can only be solved by the 
passage of such legislation. Many other 
equally well meaning people believe just 
as sincerely that agriculture as an in- 
dustry must solve its problems largely 
by organization and individual effort, 
and that legislation can be of little aid. 

There are many things which the in- 
dividual farmer can do which will help 
materially in placing the industry on a 
more permanently profitable basis, and 
there are many things which organized 
agriculture can accomplish which the 
individual cannot. There are some who 
believe that the inexorable operation of 
economic laws will operate so as to bring 
agriculture and industry closer together 


P=: many years agriculture has 


so that each will equally share in the 
prosperity of the nation. 

Undoubtedly, as the farming industry 
makes greater use of power on the farm 
it will participate to a greater extent in 
the prosperity of the nation. 

Two years ago, at the suggestion of 
the British Prime Minister, eight indus- 
trial workers were sent to America. 
They were told to investigate “what the 
methods are that enable the American 
workmen to enjoy better standards of 
living than any other working people 
in the world, to produce more and at 
the same time to have so much better 
wages.” On their return home they re- 
ported that they saw men working “as 
directors of machinery, instead of the 
slaves of human muscle.” 

While these developments have been 
taking place in industry, has the farm- 
ing industry also kept pace in the use 
of machinery, or has the farmer re- 
mained the “slave of human muscle”? 

Agriculture has kept pace in the use 
of machinery. There has been greater 
development in the use of machinery on 
the farm in America during the last 
fifty years than during all previous his- 
tory of the human race. During the re- 
cent International Congress of Soil 
Science in Washington, D. C., in June, 
1927, seventeen Russian scientists were 
amazed at the marvelous use of machin- 
ery by the American farmer and, as one 
remarked, “The American farmer is a 
thousand years ahead of the Russian 
farmer in this respect.” The American 
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farmer is the second greatest user of 
power in America. 

The American farmer had plows, 
reapers, threshers, combine harvesters, 
tractors, separators, - gasoline motors, 
pumps, cultivators, automobiles, etc., to 
the tune of $5,000,000,000, according to 
the census of 1920. And he has been 
adding to this machinery at the rate of 
$300,000,000 per year ever since. The 
farmer, however, has not made the use 
of electricity that industry has during 
the last few years, and there are very 
good, definite reasons for this fact. 

Recent developments indicate, how- 
ever, that electricity will play an ever- 
increasing role in the service of agri- 
culture. 


ELECTRICITY NOW USED ON _ 500,000 
FARMS 


Electricity is now used on some farms 
in America. A_ recent investigation 
showed that some 500,000 farms in 
America used electricity in some way. 
This means that about 6,000,000 farms 
at present are not supplied with this 
new farm hand and that there is a cry- 
ing need on the farm for greater use 
of electricity. Electric power is made 
use of in some sections of the ‘country 
to a greater extent than in others. In 
Massachusetts 28 per cent. of the farms 
are supplied with electricity; in Utah 
43 per cent. of the farms use electricity, 
while in California 23 per cent. of the 
farms use electricity. 

There is an excellent reason for this 
condition. It costs about $1200 to es 
tablish one mile of power line in the 
country. If there are only two or three 
farms on this mile of line, the overhead 
for each farm is almost prohibitive. De- 
velopments are rapidly taking place 
which indicate that all but the most 
sparsely settled districts may be supplied 
with the electric current at reasonable 
rates. 

Electric power is now used on many 
of these farms in a limited way for 
performing a myriad of operations. It 
is a convenient way of saving labor. For 
many such operations a light portable 








motor will replace a man and also ac- 
complish more and better work which 
at ordinary rates for electric current 
will cost only a few cents an hour. 

For such work as clipping cattle and 
horses and shearing sheep electric 
power furnished in this manner is cheap 
and convenient. Electric power is now 
used to run Babcock testers, bottle wash- 
ers, corn shellers, grindstones, drills, 
potato graders and many other types of 
machinery which require only a small 
amount of power. 

Electric power is now used on the 
farm to run milking machines. Success- 
ful milking machines run by electric 
power which are capable of milking 
from twenty to thirty cows are now in 
operation in many of the successful 
dairies of the country. The electric cur- 
rent also furnishes the power to fill the 
silo with corn and to grind the feed for 
the animals. It furnishes the power in 
many sections to pump water for irri- 
gation. 


FOOLING THE HEN 


This new farm hand has been em- 
ployed to fool the hen. Electrically 
lighted hen houses turn the long winter 
night into day and cause the hens to 
lay eggs in the winter when eggs are 
high. Electricity thus assists the effi- 
cient poultryman to have the maximum 
production when prices are high. At 
winter prices for eggs one egg will pay 
for the cost of a 100-watt lamp two 
hours per night for three days. 

Electric incubators and brooders are 
also used by many poultrymen and are 
practical and most convenient. Some 
commercial hatcheries use this method 
of incubation entirely. One concern 
having a total capacity of 600,000 eggs 
at one time has found this method of 
incubation very reliable. Another con- 
cern obtained 92.4 per cent. efficiency 
one season during which it hatched 132,- 
000 chicks. Electric incubation of eggs 
saves time and labor and also eliminates 
the fire hazard which was ever present 
with the old-fashioned method of hatch- 
ing. 

Electric power is used not only to op- 
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erate milking machines in the dairy in- 
dustry, but also to operate cream sepa- 
rators. The skimming efficiency of a 
separator is increased when it is run at 
a uniform rate of speed. Electrically 
operated separators are extremely efh- 
cient in this respect. If the electrically 
operated separator takes out of the skim 
milk only as little as one-hundredth of 
1 per cent. of fat, it will more than pay 
the cost of operation. Electricity is used 
to cool the milk and to keep it cool so 
that it sells at a premium over ordinary 
milk handled in the ordinary way. 

Electricity in the farm home will 
make life much more worthwhile for the 
housewife and will contribute materially 
toward making rural life more satisfac- 
tory. Electricity is used on some farms 
to automatically supply water to the 
house, barn and yards. It is used to 
heat water for the house and laundry. 
Electricity thus can be used to eliminate 
much of the drudgery of farm home life, 
as it is used not only to run the washer 
and heat the iron, but also to heat the 
kitchen range. 


GREAT POWER COMPANIES STUDYING 
PROBLEM 


The use of electricity on the farms 
of America is only in its infancy. For- 


tunately the great power companies 
realize the opportunity for development 
in this field and are studying the prob- 
lem of farm electrification very thor- 
oughly. . 

Perhaps the greatest benefit to agri- 
culture which will result from the ex- 
tension of electric power into the coun- 
try will be the decentralization of indi- 
vidual plants into small units more 
widely distributed over the country. It 
will furnish a close market for farm 
products and thus eliminate the high 
cost of transportation and distribution 
which the farmer in many sections of 
the country must now bear. 

With the marked attention which is 
now being given to the use of electricity 
on the farm many absurd and extrava- 
gant claims are being made by some pro- 
moters. Thus the claim that soil pre- 
pared for planting by being plowed with 
a specially equipped electric device for 
sending powerful currents of electricity 
into the soil, which is rejuvenated by 
the current’and does not need fertiliza- 
tion, does more harm than good. Such 
a claim may be an excellent basis as a 
stock selling scheme in a promotion com- 
pany, but it has no basis in scientific 
fact. 


CHECKMATING THE MULTIPLE BORROWER 


By FRANK W. SIMMONDS 
Deputy Manager Clearing House Section American Bankers Association 


and consequent rapid transportation 
facilities the multiple borrower with 
ever-extended credit has become a pest 
and a menace to the entire banking fra- 


fr these days of good roads, Ford cars 


ternity. The credit bureau feature of 
clearing-house activities has proven itself 
the cheapest and most effective safe- 
guard yet devised against the duplicate 
borrower, and the helpfulness of a credit 
bureau is attested by the fact that the 
number of credit bureaus in operation 
has increased over 100 per cent. during 
the Inst year. 


The installation and operation of a 
credit bureau as a clearing-house activity 
is simple and inexpensive—the work 
will require only a small portion of the 
secretary's time after it has been set in 
operation.’ The first essential step, of 
course, is the desire of interested banks 
to have one. The second step is the 
adoption of articles of agreement as by- 
laws. The third step is to take an in- 
ventory of borrowers of the member 


From an address before the Monmouth 
County Clearing-House, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts * .... +. + + « « « $67,951,732.11 


a a ee é 12,569.25 
Customers’ Liability on Renin ee ay me 1,702,501.66 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit . . 634,905.42 
Earned Interest Not Collected . . . + * 6 285,019.52 
Building, Leasehold & Safe Deposit Vaults — 1,957,634.96 
Bonds and Stocks, including Federal Reserve 

en ass & % 456 eh se Oe eh oe oe 7,409,406.00 
VU. S. Gov’t. Securities . . = a 4,649,428.72 
Cash on Hand and Due noe Banks - 2 « @ © Sees 


$106,358,554.75 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock .. ee a ecevnvnvse Bae 
Surplus. . . Bi eh es te ek Ge we 4,000,000.00 
Undivided Resse . a ae a ae 1,118,783.48 
Reserves for Accruing Interest, Taxes, Bosna, 

Peer as ta eee 426,503.19 
Reserves for Depreciation & Other Contingencies . 690,446.04 
eee ae ae ee ee eee 
Liability on Customers’ Acceptances ... . ~. ~. 1,714,123.97 
Liability under Letters of Credit . . . . . . . . 642,767.67 
Liability to Federal Reserve Bank. . . . ... . None 
Deposits: 

Commercial. . . . - + $59,847,613.93 

Dueto Banks ... - +- 16,783,899.38 

Savings . . «+ « « « 10,363,216.51 

Special se Osan we eS 7,526,218.06 94,520,947.88 


$106,358,554.75 
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banks. This is done by having each 
member bank on a specified date file 
with the secretary the names of all di- 
rect and indirect borrowers. These 
names are entered on file cards supplied 
by the clearing-house, the names of di- 
rect borrowers being listed on white 
cards, indirect borrowers on blue cards. 
These cards contain only the name of 
the borrower, his address, occupation, 
key-letter of the reporting bank and the 
date. The amount of the loan is not 
given. These cards are then filed alpha- 
betically by the secretary and constitute 
a complete list of all borrowers and in- 
dorsers in the member banks. The first 
inventory is now complete. 

The man who borrows only from one 
bank, of course, will have but one 
card in that index—these are called 
single bank borrowers. For each name 
that borrows from two or more banks 
there will appear two or more cards. 
These are termed duplicate borrowers. 
A special file record is made of dupli- 
cate borrowers. The duplicate borrow- 
ers, of course, are the ones in which the 
lending banks are interested. The sec- 
retary now obtains from the banks 
lending each duplicate borrower the 
amounts of such loans. After tabulat- 
ing the total sum loaned any given du- 
plicate borrower, he reports this total 
sum and the number of banks from 
which he borrowed to each bank from 
which the duplicate borrower obtained 
a loan. He does not report the names 
of the lending banks nor the individual 
amounts loaned by each bank. The total 
sum loaned the duplicate borrower, to- 
gether with the number of banks from 
which he obtained loans is all the in- 
formation the secretary gives out, even 
to the interested banks, unless further 
information is given upon special re- 
quest of lending member and with the 
consent of all interested banks. 

After the first inventory of borrowers 
is taken, new borrowers and loans paid 
are reported at regular intervals, daily, 
weekly, monthly or quarterly, as may 
be agreed upon. The new cards are 
placed in the complete alphabetical file, 
and as rapidly as duplicate borrowing 


appears these names are transferred to 
the duplicate borrower file. When loans 
are reported paid the process is re- 
versed. It will be noted that when a 
man borrows from only one bank, no 
information whatever is available or 
given, except that he is a borrower from 
that bank. No amount is given. 

This is a brief sketch of the broad, 
salient features of a typical credit bu- 
reau. Individual bureaus will differ 
from each other in minor details and 
scope of work attempted, which will, of 
course, be adapted to local needs and 
conditions. 


WHAT ONE CREDIT BUREAU FOUND OUT 


As might be expected, some surprising 
conditions are revealed by reports from 
credit bureaus. A county credit bureau 
recently established in Marshall County, 
Illinois, found to their amazement the 
following statistics on borrowers: 


No. Customers 
Borrowing 


No. Banks 


It was in this same county, before 
they had instituted a credit bureau, that 
a dirt farmer succeeded in becoming in- 
debted to six banks and a grain elevator 
to the tune of $28,000, and, when it 
came to a showdown, was found to have 


less than $5000 worth of unencum- 
bered property. Hence the bankers in 
that county concluded that when a farm 
renter could trim six banks for $20,000 
it was time for concerted action. As a 
result, they instituted a credit bureau— 
and the prediction may be ventured that 
such a situation will not occur again in 
that county. 

In considering the proposition of in- 
stituting a credit bureau it is only nat- 
ural that questions will be raised. These 
queries usually center around three 
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questions: First, the cost; second, the 
ethics of giving information concerning 
borrowers; third, will other banks play 
fair? 

Regarding cost—the expense of most 
bureaus is surprisingly small, averaging 
from 3 cents to 10 cents for each $1000 
of loans. 

As to the ethics of divulging confi- 
dential information regarding borrow- 
ers, bankers are certainly justly entitled 
to know the entire obligations of their 
borrowers, and a truthful financial state- 
ment would reveal this information, so 
it is difficult to see where any confidence 
is violated. 


——— 


As to bankers playing fair- one 
clause in the adopted by-laws should 
pledge all member banks to co-operate 
in cases of duplicate borrowings and not 
to endeavor to secure a pledge to ther- 
sclves of additional assets not alreidy 
pledged without consulting the othe: in- 
terested banks. There has been no re- 
pert to the Clearing-House Section of 
the American Bankers Association of a 
complaint from any credit bureau of a 
member taking advantage of informa- 
tion obtained from the bureau. Any 
banker attempting to do so would make 
himself and his bank an outcast. No 
sane banker would take the risk. 


LARGE BANKS PLACING LESS EMPHASIS 
ON COMMERCIAL AND MORE ON 
INVESTMENT ACTIVITY 


By EpwarD W. DECKER 
President Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HETHER we like it or not, 
our large national banks are 
becoming less and less commer- 
cial and more and more investment 
banks. Many large corporations which 
were formerly periodical borrowers at 
the commercial banks have financed 
themselves permanently through the 
issuance and sale of bonds, long-time 
notes, preferred stock, etc., so that in 
many instances their banker is compelled 
to buy their long-time securities instead 
of discounting their short-time notes. 
For this reason, among others, a very 
large percentage of the Government 
bonds has found its way into the invest- 
ment holdings of the banks; of the 
eighteen odd billions of dollars of Gov- 
ernment securities outstanding, $4,060,- 
000,000 belong to the commercial banks 
of this country. In addition to this, the 
same banks own $11,754,000,000 of 
other bonds and long-time securities. 
Whether it is a good thing for these 
institutions to own such a large percent- 
age of Government securities may be a 
matter of opinion, yet it is about the 
only way by which they are able to keep 


themselves possessed of securities which 
are readily convertible into cash in case 
of need. 

In shifting their investments from 
short-time notes to Government and 
other long-time securities, banks have 
found that their return on investment 
has materially decreased, whereas the 
amount of interest which they are 
obliged to pay on their deposits has 
gradually increased. For example, the 
amount of interest paid on aggregate 
deposits of all national banks in 1918 
was 1.73 per cent., and in 1926 was 
1.9 per cent. Also it is interesting to 
note that in 1918 the total cost of ob 
taining deposits, including all expenses, 
taxes, interest, etc., was 3.6 per cent. 
while in 1926 it had increased to 4.1 
per cent. This left as net profit in 1926 
the difference between the average rate 
banks were able to secure on their in- 
vestments and the 4.1 per cent. cost of 
obtaining the money to loan plus all 
other expense connected therewith. 


From an address before the. Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 
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THE RESPONSIBLE “TIGHTWAD” CUSTOMER 


By W. R. MoREHOUSE 


This is the fourth of a series of short articles written by Mr. Morehouse for THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE about various kinds of bank depositors, their influence on bank growth and 
how to handle them. The author is vice-president of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


stealing a free ride for years, 

figuratively speaking, is the man 
of money who systematically and with 
precision works the bank for every cent, 
leaving it without a profit on his busi- 
ness. He keeps his funds traveling so 
fast that it can be said of them that they 
are “in again, out again,” hardly on de- 
posit long enough to cover the float. In 
keeping with his actions, he should 
adopt as his trademark the rolling dol- 
lar with wings spread as in full flight. 

This type of depositor has a practice, 
when lending money or making invest- 
ments, of drawing checks first and then 
depositing funds to take care of them 
about the day they are presented for 
payment. He demands lower interest 
rates on money borrowed than is cus- 
tomary, wants free exchange, free sta- 
tionery and, instead of paying a nickel 
to use a pay-telephone, asks to use the 
bank’s phone. If perchance he leaves 
money on savings account he insists on 
the highest rate, both principal and in- 
terest payable on demand, and, when 
withdrawn, he not only wants interest 
for the full term, but also insists on in- 
terest for the day the money was de- 
posited and also the day he withdraws 
it, thereby getting an extra day. 

If he deposits after the bank closes 
for the day, he wants interest for that 
day, but if he makes a loan at the same 
hour he insists that interest start the 
following day. Instead of employing a 
lawyer, he gets his legal advice from his 
bank free. When in need of blank 
forms, such as deeds, mortgages and 
notes, he begs his bank to furnish them, 
instead of buying these forms at a sta- 
tionery store. 

Because he is financially responsible 
he slides by unnoticed as to the profit- 
ableness or unprofitableness of his busi- 


A BANK depositor who has been 


ness. But if a bank is unable to make 
a “red cent” on his business, with the 
great probability that it is carrying his 
business at a loss, it is time that some 
consideration be given to this type of 
customer. It is the writer's suggestion 
that a bank cut loose from him if it 
can’t make his business pay it a profit. 


THE TENANT DEPOSITOR WHO PAYS 
NO RENT 


“Make our bank your business head- 
quarters” sounds good as a slogan. It 
has its advantages as well as its disad- 
vantages. Like every service a bank has 
to offer, it, too, needs supervision. Many 
a settee in banks today shows signs of 
steady wear, not as the result of use by 
many different customers, but from con- 
stant use by a few regular users. In- 
stead of renting offices in which to 
transact their business, they meet their 
customers at the bank and, while camped 
on the old familiar camping ground 
which, in fact, is the bank’s settee, they 
carry on their private business, to the 
inconvenience of the bank’s patrons who 
would appreciate an opportunity to sit 
down occasionally and rest if the space 
provided had not already been preempt- 
ed by the regular habitants. Look about 
most any bank and, sure enough, there 
are the old familiar faces, the men and 
the women who should be warming 
benches in the city park or renting busi- 
ness offices, instead of utilizing the set- 
tees in banks. Yes, a bank should be 
friendly, even homey, but not a camp- 
ing ground for persons who make. daily 
use of a bank's settees. For the good of 
all banks’ patrons, the writer would sug- 
gest that banks keep the regular campers 
moving. As a rule, it is not more set- 
tees we need in a bank, but a lesser 
number of regular campers. 
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AN NOUN C E S 


the Century will prove its usefulness 
in banks and retail stores, in manu- 
facturing plants and public utilities. 
Its touch-and-go performance, its 
amazing speed and simplicity, its 
versatility, its outstanding value, the 
perfection of its work . . . all will 
establish new standards for a moder- 
ately priced check writer. 


The new Century Protectograph 
is beautifully finished in nickel and 
two colors of enamel. None but the 
finest wear-resisting metals go into 
its construction. Todd craftsmanship 
has built this machine so nicely bal- 
anced that it operates with unprec- 
edented ease and speed. Through- 
out the new Century embodies 
superiorities that only Todd’s twenty- 
nine years of research and constant 
development can build. 

Let a demonstration convince you 
that the new Todd Century is the 
greatest value ever offered in a 
moderately priced machine. 

The Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division. (Est. 1899.) Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
tectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 





These features distinguish the 


A marvet of performance and value 
—this new Todd Protectograph. It 
is, in every respect, an instrument of 
modern business—a real time and 
labor saver. 


Whenever checks and other busi- 
ness or personal documents must be 
amount-written quickly and safely, 





THE TODD COMPANY 2-28 
irgteeograse, Division 
139 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about 
the new Century Protectograph. 
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new Century Protectograph: 


. Finely balanced working parts give re- 


markable speed and ease of operation. 
Handle can be operated with one finger. 
. Greater visibility—indicators can be 
set with amazing speed and certainty. 


. An exceptionally —. deeply shredded 


two-color imprin 


. Prefix character is interchangeable. Can 


be made to read “‘Exactly,’’ ‘‘Certified,’ 
“Paid,”” or can be replaced by indi- 
vidual name or indemnity number. 


. The payee name line can be crimped, 


if desired. 


. Built throughout of special metals, with 


all working parts hardened and ground. 


- Unusually attractive in appearance, fin- 


ished in two colors of enamel and nickel. 


. Superior inking facilities. 
- Three models: Seven bank, eight bank 


and nine bank. Quickly anees to take 
checks in vouchers or in 


. Embodies all Todd aiieiie. de- 


veloped through twenty-nine years’ ex- 
perience, but is surprisingly low priced. 
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THE MILLION POUND FORGERY 


By J. K. SHUTTLEWORTH 


The highly interesting story of one of the greatest forgeries ever perpetrated on banks. 
The author is associated with the Dominion Bank, Toronto, Canada. 


the publisher (Mr. Lawson) of the 

London Times by Allan George 
Bogle, formerly a banker in Florence, 
brought to light in the summer of 1841 
a most interesting forgery case, in which 
the old established firm, Glyn Halifax 
Mills Co. (now merged with the firm 
of Childs & Co.) was vitally interested. 

For a year the case was before the 
courts—when the plaintiff was awarded 
damages to the extent of one farthing. 
The London Times had laid itself open 
to the suit by the frank publication of 
the existence of the plot, which put 
bankers on their guard and broke up 
the confederacy of a group of aristo- 
cratic rogues, thus preventing further 
loss than that already entailed. Not- 
withstanding the fact that several ar- 
rests were made and one person com- 
pelled to disgorge part of his plunder, 
no one was actually punished for the 
fraud. 

The case was considered at the time 
one of the boldest and most daring 
schemes of forgery ever attempted, un- 
exampled in magnitude and laid with 
great skill. 

As an act of appreciation for the 
services performed by the London Times 
in exposing the most dangerous plot of 
robbing the banking interests, London, 
continental, Newfoundland bankers and 
commercial men, 555 subscribers in all, 
contributed £2702 to a fund to reim- 
burse the proprietors of the Times, in a 
small degree, which the Times refused 
to accept for its own personal advan- 
tage, but agreed to use for the founding 
of two scholarships granted to the 
youths of Christ’s Hospital and City of 
London School to Oxford and Cam- 


bridge universities. 


Tite action for libel brought against 


A tablet recording these facts was 
erected in the Times office and also in 
the Royal Exchange, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: 


This Tablet was Erected 
To Commemorate the Extraordinary Exer- 
tions of “The Times” Newspaper in the 
Exposure of a Remarkable Fraud Upon the 
Mercantile Public: Which exposure Subject- 
ed the Proprietors to a Most Expensive 
Lawsuit. 


At a Meeting of Merchants, Bankers, and 
others, held at the Mansion House on the 
Ist day of October, A.D. 1841. 
The Right Honourable The Lord Mayor in 
The Chair, the following Resolutions were 
agreed to, videlicet: 


That this meeting desires to express, in the 
most unqualified terms, its sense of the inde- 
fatigable industry, perseverance and ability 
shewn by the Proprietors of “The Times” 
Newspaper in the exposure made through the 
instrumentality of that Journal in the Trial 
of Bogle versus Lawson, of the most remark- 
able and extensively fraudulent Conspiracy 
ever brought to light in the Mercantile 
World. 

That this Meeting desires to offer its grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the Proprietors of 
“The Times” Newspaper for the services 
which they have thus been the means, at great 
labour and expense, of rendering to the 
Commercial Community throughout Europe. 

That the effect of such exposure is not only 
highly useful to the Commercial and Banking 
Community as suggesting additional care and 
circumspection in all monetary dealings, but 
as showing the aid which a public spirited 
and independent Journal has in its power 
to afford in the detection and punishment of 
Offences which aim at the destruction of all 
Mercantile confidence and security. 

That the Committee now appointed be 
empowered to take measures for the purpose 
of recording in a more permanent manner 
the sense of Obligation conferred by the Pro- 
prietors of “The Times” on the Commercial 
World. 


The Proprietors of “The Times” re- 
fusing to be reimbursed the heavy costs 
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incurred by them in the Defence of the 
above mentioned Action, the Commit- 
tee opened a subscription which amount- 
ed at its close to £2,700; and at a Meet- 
ing held at the Mansion House on the 


9th day of February, A. D. 1842, 
specially summoned for the purpose of 
considering the application of the amount 
subscribed, it was resolved as follows:— 


That One Hundred and Fifty Guineas be 
applied to the erection of this Tablet and of 
a similar one to be placed in some conspicuous 
part of the Royal Exchange; 

That the Surplus of the Fund Raised be 
invested in the purchase of Three per Cent 
Consols, the dividends to be applied to the 
support of Two Scholarships, to be called 
The Times Scholarships; 

That The Times Scholarships be established 
in connection with Christ's Hospital and the 
City of London School, for the benefit of 
Pupils proceeding from those institutions re- 
spectively to the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge; 

That Christ's Hospital and the City of 
London School be required to place in their 
respective Institutions a Tablet commemora- 
tive of the establishment of such Scholarships. 
All which has been duly carried into effect. 
The Committee consisted of the following 


Gentlemen: 
The Right Honourable Sir John Pirie, Bart., 
Lord Mayor, Chairman and Treasurer 


Matthias Wolverley Attwood, Esq.; Barclay 
Brothers, Co.; Baring Brothers; Samuel 
Briggs, Esq. (of the firm of Briggs & Co., of 
Alexandria); Sir George Carroll, Knight, 
Alderman; Cattleys & Carr; Cockerell & Co.; 
Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, & Co.; Robert Alexan- 
der Gray, Esq. (of the firm of Melhuish, 
Gray, & Co.); John Benjamin Heath, Esq. 
(of the firm of Heath, Furse, @ Co.); William 
Hughes Hughes, Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S., &c. 
(Honorary Secretary); Thomas Johnson, 
Esq., Alderman, Late Lord Mayor; Jones 
Loyd & Co.; Sir Peter Laurie, Knight, Al 
derman; Peter Laurie, Esq., Common Pleader 
of the City of London; Sebastian Gonzales 
Martinez, Esq., of the firm of Martinez, Gas- 
siot, & Co.; W. Hughes Hughes, Honorary 
Secretary; John Masterman, Esq., M.P. (of 
the firm of Masterman, Peters, Mildred, Mas- 
terman, & Co.); Francis Pegler, Esq., (of 
the firm of Pegler Brothers); John Distin 
Powles, Esq.; William George Prescott, Esq.; 
(of the firm of Prescott, Grote, Ames, Cave, 
@ Grote); Baron Lionel Nathan De Roths- 
child, (of the firm of Nathan, Mayer De 
Rothschild & Co.); Edward Stewart, Esq.: 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq., M.P.; Samuel 
Wilson, Esq., Alderman. 


The evidence advanced by the Times 
uopn the personal evidence of its two 








solicitors, Messrs. Dobie & Kerwin, is 
as follows: 

The aristocratic rogues’ confederacy 
consisted of ten individuals, all of whom 
were moving in a high class of society. 

First was the Marquis De Bourbel, 
who filled subordinate positions in the 
suit of the Marquis of Hastings when 
Governor General of India and who was 
subsequently attached to the French Em- 
bassy in Portugal and Denmark. He 
later became a member of the French 
secret police. He was a man of varied 


accomplishments, spoke several lan- 
guages, was a duelist, gambler, fencer, 
boxer, intriguer, clever draughtsman, 


heartbreaker and generally a bad sub- 
ject. In 1838 he eloped with his wife’s 
maid, the former dying of a_ broken 
heart a few months later. 

Second was Cunningham Graham, a 
native of Gartmore, Scotland, who had 
tarnished the name of his ancestors, gone 
through a fortune and, in 1820, hur- 
riedly left Scotland for Brussels to avoid 
his creditors. 

Graham, the exile from home and 
country, was a man of refined tastes and 
of considerable accomplishment. He was 
a clever mechanic and engraver and 
could reproduce the rarest engravings 
of any of the old masters, but he was 
of a cool, crafty and thoroughly un- 
principled character. 

How and when Graham and De 
Bourbel became acquainted is unknown, 
but subsequently they were joined by a 
third party. 

Third was Allan George Bogle, a 
stepson of Cunningham Graham (and 
the plaintiff in the case against the Lon- 
don Times). Bogle was a native of 
Glasgow. His father had been a re- 
spectable West Indian merchant and a 
man of some eminence. After his 
father’s death, his mother married Cun- 
ningham Graham. 

Young Bogle had served with the 
Royal Navy, and in 1834 was a lieuten- 
ant on half pay. At the suggestion of 
his stepfather he entered the banking 
house of Mr. Johnson in Florence, and 
upon the failure of this house, in 1837, 
opened up an office on his own account, 
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Amid Parisian Atmosphere—with renowned French Cuisine confe 


with 
A month to the Mediterranean in Paris afloat . . . the steamship FRANCE.—A new ose 
route giving you the most interesting ports . ... the busy modern’s pocket-edition fe 
cruise!—No wintry seas . . . . across the south Atlantic to Vigo, Spain. Down the lines 
golden African coast to Casablanca and white Rabat in Morocco .... drop back a 
thousand years, shop in the Arabian Nights!—See Gibraltar . . . . then Algiers, the 
world's most fascinating cosmopolitan city with a new thrill round every corner.—Naples 
. . . « Monaco, the Riviera at the height of the season . . . . Marseilles, where a night 
on the Cannebiere is worth seven anywhere else . . . . then home via Naples, Algiers 


and Cadiz. 
S. S. FRANCE 


Second Cruise, February 8th Third Cruise, March 14th 
European shore excursions in charge European shore excursions in charge 
of: The American Express Co. of: En Route Service, Inc. 


All North Africa shore excursions managed by: The North African Motor Tours of the French Line 


When the FRANCE sails anywhere . . . . it sounds like the Social Register, on an 
epicure’s convention . . . . your home for a month. When you land in any of the 
ports en route .... French Line guests have the keys of the city. Choose your 
sailing . . . . stop over wherever you like and pick up the FRANCE on her next trip 
- » . . Shore excursions arranged by well-known tourist agencies . . . . or return 
via Havre on ILE DE FRANCE or PARIS .... or stay with the ship for the 
cruise . . . . Round trip, $550. 


Trench Line 


Illustrated Brochure and Deck Plans from any French Line Agent or recognized tourist 
Office or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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but, owing to the war, closed it and 
joined the firm of Kerrick, McCarthy 
 Co., afterward known as Bogle, Ker- 
rick & Co., the original firm being dis- 
solved on May 11, 1840. 

In March, 1839, while a partner with 
Kerrick, McCarthy & Co., a letter of 
credit was cashed by them for a Mr. 
Nicholson, issued by the well-known 
firm of Glyn Halifax Mills & Co. This 
letter of credit Bogle submitted to his 
stepfather, Cunningham Graham, for 
examination, so that, according to evi- 
dence submitted by Kerrick, Bogle was 
willing to aid De Bourbel and his step- 
father with the benefit of his counsel 
and experience in the carrying out of 
the plot which was put into execution 
about a year later. The scheme was 
that of committing a gigantic fraud by 
issuing forged circular letters of credit. 

The banking house whose name and 
letters of credit were to be forged was 
that of Glyn Halifax Mills Co. of Lon- 
don, and the scheme was to plunder in 
unprecedented magnitude the continen- 
tal bankers by means of these letters of 
credit, which were to be cashed simul- 
taneously through the aid of seven other 
confederates. Cunningham Graham, 
with the aid of his engraving art and 
equipment, was to reproduce the letters 
of credit. 


Who the originator of the plot was 
is dificult to determine, but no doubt 
one of the three principal individuals, 
viz.: De Bourbel, Cunningham Gra- 
ham and Bogle, was responsible for it. 
It was known that during 1838 and 
1839 the Marquis De Bourbel passed 
much of his time in Cunningham Gra- 
ham’s room, in which the latter had, at 
considerable expense, installed a ma- 
chine, the ostensible use of which was 
the tracing or duplicating of engravings 
of well-known old masters, such as 
Raphael, Guido Reni, etc., of which he 
had many examples. The real purpose 
of this machine, however, was the re- 
producing of the aforementioned letters 
of credit and the tracing of bankers’ 








signatures, which he could do with un- 
erring accuracy. 

The fourth confederate of the plot 
was Baron D’Arjuzon, son of Count 
D’Arjuzon, who had been a Peer of 
France, the first chamberlain to Hor- 
tense, wife of Louis Bonaparte, and who 
at this time was supporting himself by 
gambling in Florence. Baron D’Arju- 
zon assumed the name of De Castel. 

Fifth was Marie Rosalie Desjardins, 
mistress of D’Arjuzon, whose alias was 
Countess de Vandec. Sixth was an 
Englishman named Frederick Pipe, 
whose alias was Dr. Coulson. Seventh 
was Charlotte Anne Pipe, wife of Fred- 
erick Pipe, alias Madame Le Noy. 

Eighth was Alexander Graham, son 
of Cunningham Graham, who assumed 
the name of (the original bearer of the 
letter of credit previously referred to) 
Robert Nicholson. Ninth was Charles 
Girard de Paindry, alias Count de Pain- 
dry. Tenth was Thomas W. Perry, 
whose alias was Thomas W. Ireland. He 
did not speak French. 

It took some time to work out this 
feat, and it was not until December, 
1839, that De Bourbel visited London 
for the purpose of obtaining a letter of 
credit of Glyn Halifax Mills Co. as well 
as a supply of the special water-marked 
paper on which it was printed. 

The letter of credit was secured by 
D’Arjuzon «(mentioned later) for the 
amount of £150, De Bourbel providing 
the funds. How he obtained possession 
of the water-marked paper is unknown, 
but the difficulty appears to have been 
easily overcome. Armed with these im- 
plements, he returned to Florence, where 
Cunningham Graham, in his room, com- 
pleted the task and produced a perfect 
facsimile of the letter of credit and 
forged the signatures of Glyn Halifax 
Mills Co. so accurately that the false 
could not be distinguished from the 
genuine. 

The plot having been carefully 
worked out, on April 1 the whole party, 
excepting De Bourbel and Pipe, alias 
Dr. Coulson, proceeded to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, where Alexander Graham was 
waiting for them under the assumed 
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name of Robert Nicholson. 
stayed until April 19. 


Here they 


* * * 


Operations were to begin simultane- 
ously in Belgium, the Rhine and Italy 
on April 21. The three principal con- 
spirators were not to present personally 
the forged letters of credit, but were to 
confine their operations to providing the 
instruments for the other conspirators. 

Graham the elder accompanied Coul- 
son, and in a like manner D’Arjuzon 
accompanied Perry, alias Ireland, and it 
is presumed these individuals took 
charge of the money. 

On April 21 Bourbel presented him- 
self at the house of Bogle, Kerrick & 
Co., had a two-hour conference with 
Bogle and shortly after Bourbel’s de- 
parture De Paindry presented his letter 
of credit and received some £200. 

At Genoa Pipe, otherwise Dr. Coul- 
son, presented to Gibb & Co. his letter 
of credit, received £2000 and requested 


to be paid £1500 in gold for the purpose 


of purchasing works of art. Gibbs paid 
the money and Coulson signed the usual 
draft on Glyn Halifax Mills Co. for the 
amount. 

Next day Dr. Coulson presented an- 
other letter of credit to Nigra & Son 
at Turin and obtained £600 sterling, and 
on April 23 he and Graham presented 
letters of credit to Pasteur, Girard & 
Co. for £800 at Milan. 

On April 24 another letter of credit 
was presented to Louis Laurent & Co. 
and £800 was obtained. 

From Parma, Coulson and Graham 
went to Rome, Italy, taking in Leghorn 
on their way. At the Villa Micali they 
met De Bourbel, reported: progress and 
transferred to him their booty. 

On April 28 De Bourbel was in Flor- 
ence and Freppa, his banker, stated that 
_—¢£, received from him 1700 Napo- 
eons. 

On April 28 Dr. Coulson began to 
Operate in Rome, presented a letter of 
credit to M. LeMesurier and asked for 
£200. He afterward returned and re- 
quested that he be paid £1300 more, 
which caused LeMesurier to hesitate, as 


this was the first time he had honored 
any letter of credit on Glyn & Co. 
Coulson became enraged at this hesita- 
tion, saying his father had sent him to 
execute a commission he had received to 
purchase pictures, and if the money was 
not paid he would repay the £200 and 
return to England, and his father would 
bring action against Glyn & Co. for ex- 
penses and damages, etc. Upon further 
consideration and consultation with the 
British Consul, LeMesurier & Co. paid 
the £1300. 

On the day following the execution 
of the plot at Florence the Count De 
Paindry, it appears, was at the office of 
Bogle, Kerrick & Co. by 10:15 a. m. 
to return the gold he had received on 
April 21, for, after leaving the house 
of Bogle, Kerrick & Co. on the previous 
day he had gone to a shop keeper named 
Phillipson to take up more money on 
the letter of credit, who, after having 
it left in his possession, returned it to 
De Paindry in the evening, expressing 
doubts of its genuineness. 

The count explained that it was a 
matter which touched his honor; rather 
than have his name brought into the 
question he had resolved to return the 
money, and requested that they write 
their correspondent and reassure them- 
selves on the matter. 

This act at once re-established the 
count in the’esteem of Kerrick and Mc- 
Carthy, and the draft on Glyn Halifax 
Mills Co. was destroyed and the entry 
of the circular letter of credit was un- 
derwritten, “The above payment can- 
celed by desire of bearer. Bogle, Ker- 
rick & Co.” 

By this stroke of policy De Paindry 
not only re-established his letter of 
credit, but even gave additional color 
to the genuineness of it. 


* * * 


Count De Paindry, after executing 
the farce April 22, must have smiled to 
himself at the credulency of mankind, 
for he proceeded to Bologna and Venice 
and on April 23 called on Landi & Ron- 
cadelli and secured £347, and £40 from 
Dubois Bros. in Venice. From here 
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this accomplished swindler took a 
steamer for Trieste, and on April 29 
received from Richard Routh £1612. 
Mr. Routh was so impressed by his 
pleasing manners that he invited him to 
join his party at the opera and supper. 

After leaving Aix-La-Chapelle, the 
Countess Vandec (D’Arjuzon’s mis 
tress) proceeded to Cologne, where on 
April 22 she presented a letter of credit 
for £800 to S. Oppenheim Jr. & Co. 
and received £500, no suspicion being 
aroused, as she traveled in her private 
carriage with a courier and a little girl. 
From Cologne she went to Coblenz and 
on April 23 presented a new letter of 
credit to Dienhard & Jordan Co. and 
secured £500 after every possible in- 
quiry had been made. 

On April 24 she called on Gogel 
Kock & Co. with a letter of credit for 
£800 and secured £520. 

At Metz, Countess Vandec called on 
Human Mappis Fils, presented another 
letter of credit, received £500 and, ap- 
parently satisfied with the feats she had 
performed, proceeded to Paris. 

On April 20, Perry, alias Ireland, 
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traveling with D’Arjuzon, alias De Cas 
tel, commenced operations in Leige by 
presenting a letter of credit for £800 to 
Nagelmackers & Cerfontaine and re- 
questing £550, which was refused be- 
cause his passport was irregular. This 
evidently was corrected, as he returned 
the following day and received £100. 
From Leige they went to Brussels and 
on April 22 presented a new letter of 
credit for £1400 to Engler & Co. and 
received £750. From Brussels they went 
to Ghent, where they presented the let- 
ter of credit as used in Leige to Meul- 
meister & Son, who refused to honor 
the letter, stating that they had no ad- 
vice from Glyn & Co. From now on 
Perry’s troubles began to manifest them- 
selves, and on the same day he presented 
this letter of credit in Antwerp to 
Messrs. M. Agle, as used the day pre 
vious to Engler & Co. This was also 
refused because of want of advice from 
Glyn & Co. 

That M. Agle suspected a fraud was 
evident, for he at once communicated 
his suspicions to M. Engler, who sent 
instructions to have Perry, alias Ireland, 
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arrested, which was accordingly done on 
Saturday, April 25. 

On the arrest of Perry, taken by the 
police at Ostend, the names of Bogle, 
Bourbel and Graham were seriously 
compromised. 

Alexander Graham, alias Robert 
Nicholson, obtained on April 24 from 
bankers in Aix-La-Chapelle £150 on 
another letter of credit. 

On May 9 Bogle, Kerrick & Co. re- 
ceived intimation from Oppenheim Jr. 
& Co. of Cologne that forged letters of 
credit of Glyn & Co. were in circula- 
tion, and other reports followed in 
which the names of De Bourbel and 
Graham were mentioned and also com- 
munications from H. M. S. Envoy at 
Florence enclosing papers for Mr. Ker- 
rick’s perusal which were of serious im- 
portance to Mr. Bogle. 

On Sunday, the following day, Mr. 
Kerrick and his partner, Mr. McCarthy, 
went to Mr. Bogle, who had retired to 
bed in a very agitated state of mind, 
and Bogle immediately declared his in- 


tention of retiring from the firm, hand- 
ed over his keys, and a formal letter 
of dissolution of partnership was drawn 
up. 


* * * 


A total of £10,700 was obtained up 
to this time and this extraordinary con- 
spiracy having become known by the 
advice of the two subordinate actors be- 
fore any effectual steps could be taken 
to arrest the other conspirators, they 
had noticed the discovery and had made 
their escape. 

The discovery of the plot soon spread 
from Brussels to Paris and to London, 
and the correspondent of the Times 
wrote to that journal and alluded to the 
case 


It is unique that Bogle agreed to the 
plot to rob the firm of which he himself 
was a partner, save that the circum- 
stances of his house being a sufferer 
may have been designed to stifle all sus- 
picion of collusion on the part of Bogle. 

The subsequent returning of the 
money by Count De Paindry was de- 
signed undoubtedly as a blind, as Bogle 
had agreed with the other principal con- 
spirators that he was to receive 20 per 
cent. of the plunder. 

Bogle, as a result of the exposure, was 
disgraced and ruined. 

De Bourbel retreated to Spain and 
secluded himself. 

Alexander Graham at a maison de 
carte near Paris died in want and 
misery. No action was ever taken 
against him or his son. 

Count De Paindry was overtaken at 
Maldavia and compelled to disgorge 
some of the plunder. He was subse- 
quently handed over to the Constanti- 
nople police, who sent him to Genoa. 
From thence he was sent to Aix-La- 
Chapelle, where the court declared its 
inability to take cognizance of the affair 
and he was dismissed. 

Baron D’Arjuzon, alias De Castel, and 
his mistress, Maria Rosalie Desjardins, 
alias Countess de Vandec, as well as 
Frederick Pipe, alias Dr. Coulson, and 
Charlotte Anne Pipe, alias Madame Le 
Noy, succeeded in getting away with 
their plunder and were never heard of 
again. 

It would be impossible today, with 
our modern telegraph, telephone, wire- 
less, etc., for any such schemes to suc- 
ceed, bankers having surrounded them- 
selves with all possible safeguards to 
prevent a recurrence of any such plot 
to plunder. 

















PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 





THE BANKERS MaGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. Questions 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THe BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


In case the question is not one of 





UESTION: Would THE BANKERS 
MaGAZINE please advise me as to 
the chance one takes of overlooking con- 
signed merchandise in a statement be- 
cause it is not properly labeled? I have 
often wondered concerning this and it 
seems readily possible to me that a man 
might include merchandise in his state- 
ment which did not belong to him and 
was merely consigned to him for sale. 
J. O. K. 
ANSWER: Of course, such a pro- 
cedure is very possible. A merchant 
might have merchandise merely con- 
signed to him for sale, and he could 
inflate his statement several ways by its 
use. He might put it in the assets at a 
sale value and show the cost as a lia- 
bility. He might put it in the assets 
and neglect to show any liability. Even 
the auditor might overlook it if his ac- 
counts were twisted around sufficiently. 
Of course, all these things are possible, 
but, as usual, it brings us back to the 
moral side of the risk. If the individual 
is bent on being crooked, it is a difficult 
job to detect him until he does some- 
thing to trip himself up. When goods 
are consigned to a merchant, the mer- 
chant should set up a proper accounting 
system to separate this phase of his busi- 
ness from other transactions he might 
have. One method of handling con- 
signments is to maintain two memoran- 
dum accounts called “Consignments” 
and “Consignments In.” 
“Consignments” is charged with the 
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billed value of all goods which are con- 
signed and “Consignments In” is credit- 
ed in the same amount for these same 
items received. It is necessary to use 
a third account which shall be debited 
with all expenses incurred in regard to 
consignments and also with consignee’s 
commission and is credited with all sales 
at the selling price. The balance of this 
account will show the balance due the 
consignor. The consignee is not neces: 
sarily required to keep the goods abso 
lutely separate and apart from other 
merchandise, but is required to have 
necessary markings and records to be 
able to readily separate them from other 
merchandise. 


QUESTION: Would THE BANKERS 
MacazZINE please advise me as to the 
proper manner in which to figure inven- 
tory turnover? Any data you will give 
will be very much appreciated. 

S. A. K. 

ANSWER: Perhaps the method 
most customarily used to figure inven: 
tory turnover is to simply take the in- 
ventory shown in the statement and di- 
vide that into the sales for the year. 
This, of course, gives a very inaccurate 
estimate, due to the fact that inventory 
might be very high or very low on the 
date of the particular statement. Also, 
in using the figure of sales for the year, 
you include the gross profit. A more 
accurate rule is to take the inventory 
at the beginning of the year, add pur 
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chases or cost of manufactured goods, 
deduct inventory at the close and then 
divide by the inventory at the beginning 
of the year. Thus: Opening inventory 
$50,000, purchased $500,000, closing in- 
ventory $50,000, gives $50,000 plus 
$500,000 minus $50,000, or $500,000. 
This, divided by $50,000, gives turn- 
over of ten times. This is naturally a 
lower rate of turnover than would be 
obtained by dividing sales by opening 
inventory. Here, also, the fluctuation 
of opening inventory would influence 
the ratio. If inventory fluctuates a great 
deal, a fairer way would be to average 
it by months if those figures are obtain- 
able. Another manner would be to 
average the opening and the closing in- 
ventory and use that figure. Of course, 
in many instances the banker does not 
obtain complete profit and loss figures 
and is forced to use the first method 
mentioned above, as sales is the only 
figure obtainable. If the opening and 
closing inventory shown in the balance 
sheet fluctuates, it is fairer to average 
them, even in using the figure of sales 
to figure turnover. The more informa- 
tion that can be obtained with respect 
to purchases, opening inventory, closing 
inventory (these are shown in the com- 
plete profit and loss statement) and in 
addition average inventory, the more ac- 
curately one can figure merchandise 
turnover. 


QUESTION: There is a local paper 
in our city and from time to time we 
have loaned them on their own note. 
They do not own the building in which 
they are located and have only print- 
ing equipment, a small stock of paper, 
some receivables and cash. Their debt 
is usually fairly high, and, so far as cur- 
rent position is concerned, they show 
little. What do you think of such a 
risk? M. E. W. 


ANSWER: It is, of course, practic- 
ally impossible to analyze a statement of 
this sort from the standpoint of current 
position and, many times, even from the 
standpoint of liquidating value. Pos- 
sibly the individuals add a certain 
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amount of outside responsibility by their 
indorsement. It is one of those special- 
ized type of loans which requires a pe- 
culiar analysis. The goodness of the 
risk depends largely upon the moral 
risk, the standing and prestige of the 
publication and its earning ability. The 
largest part of income is probably de- 
rived from advertising rather than cir- 
culation, and endeavor to determine 
what sort of profit is shown from oper- 
ation and what the tendency has been 
in profits over a period. If the paper 
is a growing one, in a growing com- 
munity, and is profitable, being backed 
by men of good moral reputation, there 
may be some justification for direct 
loans. However, you will appreciate 
this angle. The paper, as you have out- 
lined, owns its own equipment: It 
should, in addition, have the small 
amount of cash capital ordinarily need- 
ed to conduct the business. It should 
do practically a cash business. In fact, 
annual subscriptions come in ahead and 
provide a certain amount of working 
capital. Advertising should be paid usu- 
ally on at least a thirty-day basis. It 
pays its labor weekly and buys stock 
of paper and supplies on fair terms. It 
should, therefore, have little need for 
cash borrowings in the regular conduct 
of business. 


QUESTION: We advance consider- 
able money to the city in which we are 
located. These advances are made on 
various types of notes, tax anticipation, 


general improvement, etc. What risk 
do we assume in connection with such 


advance? W. E. H. 


ANSWER: Your question is a very 
broad one and takes in the whole sub 
ject of municipal financing, which is a 
big subject. The bank in advancing to 
a municipality should take one import- 
ant precaution, and that is to secure a 
good legal opinion with regard to the 
municipal obligation offered to it. The 
borrowing capacity of the city is limit- 


——e 


ed, and the law definitely indicates the 
manner in which it shall borrow. If the 
bank makes certain, by means of proper 
legal opinion, that the debt is incurred 
by the city in accordance with all legal 
requirements and that it meets statutory 
requirements in all respects, it assumes 
little risk as to the ultimate goodness of 
the note. In the larger cities there are 
law firms that specialize in municipal 
finance and legal opinions of this sort. 
If a bond issue is contemplated ulti- 
mately of which public offering will be 
made, such legal opinion will be neces 
sary and the cost of having the same 
lawyers approve the expenditures as 
they go along is little more and gives 
an additional factor of safety. 


QUESTION: What is the meaning 
of the term “capital surplus”? In what 
way does it differ from the regular sur- 
plus shown in the balance sheet? I 
have seen the item several times, and in 
any analysis have always treated it the 
same as the regular surplus. Is this 
treatment proper? K. M. 


ANSWER: “Capital surplus” is 
presumed to represent surplus which 
arises from some particular profit, 
rather than the regular and ordinary 
profits from the business. It might arise 
from premium on the sale of capital 
stock, assessments to stockholders, profit 
due to a revaluation of fixed assets, etc. 
In many instances surplus from these 
sources is not distinguished from the 
regular surplus account and one item, 
“surplus,” appears on the balance sheet. 
The only consideration to be given it in 
an analysis is where you might be men- 
tioning surplus as profits accruing from 
operations over a period. It might also 
have a bearing on any net worth ratio, 
in the case of revaluations, but this 
would be subject to a certain amount of 
debate. You should be careful not to 
mention surplus as being due to profits 
from a period, unless you are certain 
that it is true. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF 
DEPOSIT FOR PROMISSORY 
NOTE 


White County Bank v. Clermont State 
Bank, Court of Appeals of Georgia, 
140 S. E. Rep. 767. 


HE statutes of Georgia provide 
that no bank shall issue a certifi- 


cate of deposit except for money 
or instruments which are the actual 
equivalent of money. 

In this case the defendant bank dis- 
counted a note for $270 for one Riley 
and, on the same day, issued to Riley 
a certificate of deposit for $260. Riley 
transferred this certificate to the plain- 
tiff bank for value. 

In this action on the certificate the 
defendant bank defended on the ground 
that the certificate had been illegally 
issued. The court held that it will not 
be presumed that a certificate of deposit 
is illegal merely because the bank issu- 
ing the certificate discounted a note in 
a similar amount for the holder of the 
certificate on the same day that the cer- 
tificate was issued. 

But where it is further shown that 
the issuance of the certificate and the 
discount of the note were the only two 
transactions occurring between the par- 
ties on the day in question, the evidence 
is sufficient to show that the certificate 
was issued in exchange for the note. It 
was here held that the plaintiff could 
not recover on the certificate. 

Suit by the White County Bank 
against the Clermont State Bank and 
another. Judgment for defendant 
named, and plaintiff brings error. Af- 
firmed. 


rues of facts by JENKINS, 


The White County Bank sued Cler- 
mont State Bank and J. A. Riley on a 
certificate of deposit indorsed to the 
plaintiff by Riley, which was as follows: 


“Clermont State Bank 64—1012. 
“No. 26. Clermont, Ga., July 12, 1921. 

“J. A. Riley has deposited in this 
bank two hundred and sixty dollars 
($260.00) payable to the order of him- 
self in current funds on the return of 
this certificate properly indorsed 9 
months after date, with interest at 5 per 
cent. per annum. No interest after — 
months. 

“Not subject to check. 

“J. D. Wilson, Cashier.” 


The defendant bank interposed a de- 
murrer, setting up that the petition set 
forth no cause of action, and that the 
certificate of deposit sued on showed on 
its face that it was illegal and void be- 
cause not signed and countersigned by 
two officers of the bank, as required by 
law. The court overruled the demurrer 
of the defendant, and thereafter the 
case was submitted to the court for de- 
termination, without the intervention of 
a jury, on the following agreed state- 
ment of facts: 

“The Clermont State Bank discount- 
ed a note for J. A. Riley on July 12, 
1921, said note being on O. L. Agnew 
for the sum of $270, this note being 
the only money or other thing of value 
negotiated in said bank on said date by 
said J. A. Riley. The cashier of said 
Clermont State Bank, on same date, is- 
sued the time certificate sued on, copy 
of which is set forth in the original peti- 
tion, for the sum of $260 to J. A. Riley, 
due nine months after date. The Cler- 
mont State Bank still holds the note dis- 
counted as above, said note being still 
uncollected, and, so far as defendant can 
learn, uncollectible; that subsequently, 
and before said time certificate became 
due, said J. A. Riley sold said time cer- 
tificate to White County Bank, and that 
White County Bank paid full value 
therefor, less 5 per cent. That White 
County Bank made demand on said 
Clermont State Bank for payment of 
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said time certificate before suit was filed 
in this case, and payment was refused 
by said Clermont State Bank.” 

It is contended by the defendant that 
the time certificate is void under the 
Banking Act of 1919 (section 2280 [rl], 
Park’s Code of Georgia, 1922 Supple- 
ment), which provides that: 


“No bank shall issue any certificate 
of deposit except in exchange for law- 
ful money of the United States, or for 
checks, drafts or bills of exchange which 
the actual equivalent of such money, 
and all certificates of deposit shall be 
signed by one officer of the bank and 
countersigned by another officer or 
bonded employee thereof.” 


On the agreed statement of facts the 
court entered up judgment in favor. of 
the defendant, to which action excep- 
tion is now taken. 


Syllabus Opinion by the Court. 


JENKINS, P. J. The general demurer 
to the petition specifically sets forth the 


illegality of the certificate of deposit 
sued on, on account of its appearing by 
the petition that the certificate was. not 
signed and countersigned by two officers 
of the bank, as provided by law. The 
judgment overruling the demurrer to 
the petition, being excepted to, became 
the law of the case, and adjudicated the 
right of the plaintiff to recover upon 
proof of the facts alleged. Lawrence v. 
Boswell, 155 Ga. 690, 693, 118 S. E. 
45; Niemeyer v. Dougan, 31 Ga. App. 
99, 119 S. E. 544; Grossman v. City of 
Atlanta, 25 Ga. App. 161, 102 S. E. 
847; Reddick v. Strickland, 25 Ga. 
App. 275 (3), 103 S. E. 94; Thomas 
v. Ga. Ry. & Power Co., 23 Ga. App. 
428, 98 S. E. 360. Accordingly, it has 
been adjudicated that the certificate of 
deposit sued on was not illegal and void, 
because, as indicated by the petition, it 
was not signed and countersigned by 
two officers of the bank. 

The court having adjudicated that 
the certificate of deposit was properly 
executed, and such a certificate of de- 
posit being a negotiable instrument 
(Cary v. McDougald, 7 Ga. 84), and 


as 


it appearing from the agreed statement 
of facts that the certificate was pur- 
chased by the plaintiff for value, and 
before maturity, in July, 1921, the 
plaintiff is protected against any defense 
sought to be set up, save its alleged im- 
moral and illegal consideration. 

“An illegal and void contract be- 
comes and immoral contract when it is 
made a crime by statute.” Interna 
tional Agricultural Corporation v. 
Spencer, 17 Ga. App. 649, 87 S. E. 
1101; Rhodes v. Beall, 73 Ga. 641; Ex- 
change National Bank v. Henderson, 
139 Ga. 260, 263, 77 S. E. 36, 51 L. 
R. A. (N. S.) 549. 

The banking laws of Georgia (Ga. 
L. 1919, p. 199, art. 19, §18; Park’s 
Annotated Code, 1922 Supplement, 
§2280 [r], provide that: 


“No bank shall issue any certificate 
of deposit except in exchange for lawful 
money of the United States, or for 
checks, drafts, or bills of exchange 
which are the actual equivalent of such 
money.” 


Another section (Ga. L. 1919, p. 
219, § 31, Park’s Code Supp. 1922 
§ 2281 [ee}), makes the violation of 
this and other provisions of the act a 
misdemeanor. The purpose and effect 
of the prohibition quoted is to prevent 
a bank from pledging its credit and in- 
creasing its liability to depositors by 
trading its certificates of deposit for any 
instrument not the equivalent of cash. 
Banks are authorized “to discount bills, 
notes or other evidences of debt.” Ga. 
L. 1919, p. 188 (Park’s Code Supp. 
1922, § 2278 [a}). Since the law pre- 
sumes that every man, in his private 
and official character, does his duty and 
obeys the mandate of the law, until the 
contrary is proved (Doe ex dem. Cofer 
v. Roe, 1 Ga. 3, 5; Bond v. Central 
Bank, 2 Ga. 92, 108), it will not be 
taken that a bank has violated the first 
quoted provision of the Banking Act 
upon its merely being made to appear 
that a_ certificate of deposit has been 
issued to a customer in an amount rep- 
resenting the net proceeds of a note dis- 
counted for the depositor upon the same 
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date, since the presumption would be 
that the discount of the note was bona 
fide and independent of any condition 
or understanding that its purchase price 
would be discharged by the customer's 
acceptance of a time certificate of de- 
posit. It will be assumed, until the con- 
trary is made to appear, that the trans- 
actions were separate and independent, 
and that the proceeds accruing to the 
customer by the discount of the note 
were voluntarily used by him in the 
purchase of the time certificate of de- 
posit, rather than that the acceptance of 
the time certificate was made a condi- 
tion to the discount of the note by the 
bank, or, in other words, that the bank 
and the customer agreed to exchange 
the time certificate for the note. 

In the instant case, all questions of 
law and fact having heen submitted to 
the court upon an agreed statement of 
facts, the finding of the court, if au- 
thorized, will not be disturbed. Brown 
v. Rutledge, 20 Ga. App. 118 (3), 92 
S. E. 744. In the agreed statement of 
facts it is stated that: 

“The Clermont State Bank discount- 
eda note for J. A. Riley on July 12th, 
1921, said note being on O. L. Agnew 
for the sum of $270, this note being the 
only money or other thing of value ne- 
gotiated in said bank on said date by 
said J. A. Riley.” 

The theory under which the plaintiff 
would be entitled to recover involves 
two transactions: The discount of the 
note to the bank and the subsequent 
purchase by the customer of the time 
certificate with the proceeds thereof. 
The theory under which the defendant 
would be entitled to prevail is that there 
was only one transaction, the discount 
of the note to the bank for and in con- 
sideration of its time certificate. The 
judge found in favor of the defendant. 
Since the agreed statement of facts au- 
thorizes the construction of conclusion 
that the discount of the note and the 
issuance of the time certificate consti- 
tuted the one and only transaction had 
between the bank and its customer, 
“this note being the only money or 
other thing of value negotiated in said 


a 


bank on said date by said Riley,” it 
necessarily follows that the effect of the 
transaction was but an agreement by 
which the bank issued its certificate of 
deposit in exchange for the customer's 
note. Such a transaction, under the 
ruling in the preceding division of the 
syllabus, is prohibited by law, and the 
court did not err in its judgment rend- 
ered for the defendant. 
Judgment affirmed. 


BANK NOT ENTITLED TO COL- 
LECTION CHARGES ON CHECKS 
PRESENTED OVER COUNTER 


First National Bank of Roxboro v. 
People’s Bank, Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, 140 
S. E. Rep. 705. 


Where checks on a North Carolina 
bank are forwarded to another bank for 
collection and the latter presents them 
over the counter of the drawee bank, re- 
questing cash or credit, the drawee will 
not be entitled to collect a remittance 
charge under the North Carolina Stat- 
ute (C. S. Supp. 1924, §220z), provid- 
ing that it shall be lawful for banks in 
North Carolina to charge a fee not in 
excess of one-eighth of 1 per cent. on 
remittances covering checks. In such 


‘circumstances the collecting bank and 


not the drawee bank is the remitting 
bank. 

This proceeding was instituted by a 
national bank which from time to time 
presented checks drawn on the defen- 
dant bank, which it received from other 
places for collection. The defendant 
refused to either pay cash or give the 
plaintiff bank credit unless the plaintiff 
would consent to the defendant's col- 
lecting a remittance fee. It was held 
that the plaintiff was entitled to an in- 
junction restraining the defendant from 
making such charges. 


Action by the First National Bank of 
Roxboro, Inc., against the People’s 
Bank. Judgment for plaintiff, and de- 
fendant appeals. Affirmed. 


Appeal by defendant from a judg- 








booklet 








ment permanently restraining the de- 
fendant from charging exchange on cer- 
tain drafts and checks. A jury trial was 
waived, and the court found the follow- 
ing facts: 

“Both plaintiff and defendant are en- 
gaged in carrying on a banking business 
with their principal office in the town 
of Roxboro, N. C., and from time to 
time various banks and trust companies 
throughout this state and other states of 
the Union remit, through the regular 
course of mail, drafts and checks, drawn 
upon the dpefendant, te the plaintiff, 
for collection and remittance; and the 
plaintiff presents all of said drafts and 
checks, during legal banking hours, at 
the counter of the defendant, the Peo- 
ple’s Bank, with the request that said 
drafts and checks be paid by the defen- 
dant at their face value, but the defen- 
dant positively declines and refuses to 
pay said drafts and checks either in cash 
or by exchange draft, unless it is per- 
mitted to withhold an exchange charge 
of one-eighth of 1 per cent., the de- 
fendant contending that it is the remit- 
ting bank, and therefore permitted and 
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allowed to make an exchange charge of 
one-eighth of 1 per cent., under and by 
virtue of chapter 20, § 1, Public Laws 
of 1921, volume 3, C. S., § 220(z), 
upon all out-of-town checks or drafts 
sent to the plaintiff for collection, and 
the plaintiff is either forced to return 
the drafts and checks as dishonored or 
allow the defendant to withhold an ex- 
change charge. The banks and trust 
companies remitting drafts and checks 
to the plaintiff, drawn on the defen- 
dant, for collection, will not stand two 
charges, and the action of the defendant 
in collecting an exchange charge or re- 
turning drafts and checks as dishonored 
compels the plaintiff to decline to re 
ceive said drafts and checks for collec 
tion and remittance, unless it renders 
its services without compensation.” 
Upon these facts it was adjudged that 
the defendant was not the remitting 
bank and was not entitled to an ex’ 
change charge upon checks and drafts 
presented for collection at its place of 
business, and that the defendant be per’ 
manently enjoined from making such 
charge under the circumstances de- 
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scribed in the statement of facts and 
from returning such drafts and checks 
as dishonored for want of such ex- 
change, provided the restraining order 
should not apply to checks sent to the 
plaintiff for collection by any Federal 
Reserve Bank. The defendant excepted 
and appealed. Affirmed. 


ADAMS, J. The plaintiff, a national 
bank, and the defendant, a state bank, 
are engaged in the business of banking 
in the town of Roxboro. The plaintiff 
alleges that in the course of its busi- 
ness it receives from other banks and 
trust companies checks drawn on the de- 
fendant, and in compliance with the re- 
quest of the forwarding banks _pre- 
sents these checks to the defendant, re- 
questing that it either pay them in cash 
or credit the plaintiff's account with 
their face value; that the defendant de- 
clines to pay the face value of any of 
the checks drawn on it and presented 
for payment at its place of business: 
that the plaintiff is forced to accept in 
oayment less than the face value of the 
checks or return them as uncollected: 


and that the reason assigned by the de- 
fendant is its legal right to deduct an 
exchange charge of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent. The plaintiff alleges the result to 
be that it must return as uncollected all 
checks which it receives for collection 
on the defendant and that its legitimate 
business is to this extent impaired. 
The appellant’s first ground of de- 
fense is the plaintiff's alleged failure to 
state a cause of action; the position be- 
ing that no one but the drawer of a 
check can maintain an action against the 
bank on which it is drawn for its re- 
fusal or failure to make payment. The 
position rests upon a misconception of 
the complaint. The action was not 
brought to recover damages, in tort or 
in contract, for refusing to honor the 
drawer’s check, but to recover damages 
suffered by the plaintiff in the regular 
conduct of its business as a result of the 
defendant's failure to perform a duty 
enjoined by law. If the defendant owes 
to the plaintiff a duty which it refuses 
to observe, performance may be com- 
pelled by mandatory injunction. Leaks- 
ville Woolen Mills v. Land Co., 183 N. 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than— six 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. + New York City 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


C. 511, 112 S. E. 24. True, it is pro 
vided that checks drawn on banks char- 
tered by this state shall not be protested 
for the drawee’s refusal to make pay- 
ment merely because the holder or 
owner will not pay the authorized ex- 
change, and that there shall be no right 
of action for refusal to pay such checks 
when the only basis of the action is re- 
fusal to pay the authorized exchange 
(3 C. S. § 220[dd}); but the “exchange 
or collection charges herein authorized” 
are those referred to in section 220(z). 
It is apparent, then, that the decisive 
question is whether the defendant has 
the legal right to make an exchange 
charge, and this involves the further 
question whether upon the facts found 
by the court the defendant is a remit- 
ting bank. 
Section 220(z) is as follows: 


“For the purpose of providing for the 
solvency, protection and safety of the 
banking institutions and trust compa- 
nies chartered by this state, and having 
their principal offices in this state, it 
shall be lawful for all banks and trust 
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$52,156,000 








companies in this state to charge a fee, 
not in excess of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent., on remittances covering checks, 
the minimum fee on any remittance 
therefor to be 10 cents.” 


This statute and others were enacted 
in consequence of an effort of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to introduce uni- 
versal par clearance and collection of 
checks through Federal Reserve Banks. 
We have no occasion for going into this 
history; it is clearly set forth in Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants’ Bank v. Federal Re- 
serve Bank, 262 U. S. 649, 43 S. Ct. 
651, 67 L. Ed. 1157, 30 A. L. R. 635. 
We. are now concerned only with the 
statute just cited. Its purpose is to pro 
vide for the solvency, protection and 
safety of the banking institutions and 
trust companies chartered by this state. 
It authorizes them to charge a fee, not 
in excess of one-eighth of 1 per cent., 
“on remittances covering checks”; and 
the direct question is whether payment 
in cash or the entry on the defendant's 
books of a credit for the benefit of the 
plaintiff is a remittance. For, according 
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to the complaint, this is what the plain- 
tiff requested when the checks were pre- 
sented—payment in cash or credit on its 
account at the face value of the checks. 
Neither request called for a remittance. 
The word “remit” has several defini- 
tions, but the sense in which it is used 
in the statute is that usually given it in 
commercial transactions: 


“To transmit or send, especially to a 
distance, as money in payment of a de- 
mand, account, draft,” etc.; “to trans- 
mit or send, as money, bills, or other 
things in payment for goods received;” 
“to send or transmit, as to remit 
money; “to transmit, forward, send.” 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary; Century Dictionary; 3 Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary (3d Revision), 2871; 
Black’s Law Dictionary; Hollowell v. 
Ins. Co., 126 N. C. 398, 35 S. E. 616; 
34 Cyc. 1207; 24 A. @ E. (2d Ed.) 
461. 

See Hayden v. Chemical Nat. Bank 
(C.C. A.) 84 F. 874. 

The transaction between the plaintiff 
and the defendant did not amount to a 
remittance or make the defendant a re- 


mitting bank so as to entitle it to charge 
the fee authorized in section 220(z). 
The fact that the plaintiff was not char- 
tered by the state is immaterial. 

The appellant says that it will have 
no protection if the plaintiff is permit- 
ted to accumulate checks drawn on it 
and then demand payment in cash at 
their face value; but it is to be assumed 
that the defendant will have an equal 
opportunity to accumulate checks 
drawn on the plaintiff. At any rate, 
such considerations cannot control in 
our interpretation of the statute. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


CITY NOT A PREFERRED CREDI- 
TOR ON FAILURE OF BANK 


Leach, State Superintendent of Banking, 
v. Plymouth County Savings Bank of 
Le Mars (City of Le Mars et al., 
Interveners). (No. 37822.) Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, 216 
N. W. Rep. 16. 


Where funds belonging to a city were 
deposited by the city treasurer in a bank 
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it was held that the city was not entitled 
to a preference in payment over other 
creditors upon the tailure of the bank. 

The city of Le Mars and R. C. 
Bartels, city treasurer, filed a claim 
against the superintendent of banking 
as a receiver of the Plymouth County 
Savings Bank, asking a preference for 
city funds deposited by said treasurer in 
said bank prior to its insolvency. The 
district court allowed the claim as a de- 
positor’s claim only, and refused to grant 
a preference. The city of Le Mars and 
its treasurer appeal. Affirmed. 
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See, also, 212 N. W. 310. 

Herbert S. Martin, of Le Mars, for 
appellants. 

John Fletcher, Atty. Gen., and J. T. 
Keenan and C. D. Roseberry, both of 
Le Mars, for appellee. 


ALBERT, J. Robert L. Leach is super’ 
intendent of banking, was appointed re 
ceiver for the Plymouth County Savings 
Bank on the 17th day of January, 1925. 
The city of Le Mars and R. C. Bartels, 
city treasurer, filed a claim with the re- 
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ceiver asking that the claim be allowed as 
a preferred claim. 

The case was submitted without any 
oral testimony on an agreed statement 
of facts. 

The material part necessary for the 
disposition of the case is, in substance, 
as follows: 


That Bartels, as city treasurer, at var- 
ious times made deposits in said bank of 
city funds, and the same were carried 
in the bank books under the name of 
“R. C. Bartels, City Treasurer”; that 
the balance due the city and the treas- 
urer at the time of the appointment of 
the receiver was $4872.37; that at the 
time of the appointment of the receiver 
the bank was insolvent, and that the 
assets thereof were insufficient to pay 
all claims filed and allowed by said re- 
ceivership in full; that the city council 
never at any time passed or adopted 
any motion or resolution, and never 
took any action as council authorizing 
said treasurer to deposit the funds of 


the city in said bank in any sum what- 
ever, or designated said bank or any 


other bank or depository, as a depository 
of the public funds of said city; that 
said bank and its officers and agents had 
full knowledge and information at the 
time said funds were deposited by said 
treasurer that the same were public 
~_ and belonged to the city of Le 
ars. 

There is no fact set out in the stipula- 
tion showing the cash assets that were 
in this bank when it closed and went in- 
to the hands of the receiver. The only 
matter set out relative thereto is para- 
graph 5, reading as follows: 


“That said receiver now has in his 
possession and control as such all of the 
property and assets of said bank.” 


There is acthing in the stipulation to 
show what the assets of the bank were 
or of what they consisted. 

{1-3} It is insisted that the facts war- 
ranted the conclusion that a trust was 
created, and therefore claimant is en- 


titled to preference. In the many cases 
we have decided on this question of pre- 
ference in bank failures, the rule has 
been definitely settled that the first step 
of the claimant is to establish a trust; 
next, to show that the receiver, as such, 
has in his hands a common fund in 
which the claimant’s deposits are in- 
cluded. These matters being established, 
the law adds thereto a presumption that 
the bank, in expending the funds, ex- 
pended its own funds and not the trust 
fund. In other words, when the trust 
is proven and there is a showing that 
the receiver has a common fund in his 
hands, this, plus the presumption, makes 
a prima facie showing entitling the 
claimant to a preference in event it is 
not overcome by proof of the receiver. 
Our later cases all lead to this conclu- 
sion, the last case called to our attention 
being City of New Hampton v. Leach, 
201 Iowa, 316 207 N. W. 348. See also 
Andrew v. Eddyville Savings Bank of 
Eddyville (Iowa) 215 N. W. 623, filed 
October 18, 1927. Under this rule it is 
quite evident that the claimant must fail 
in this case. 

{4} Assuming, without deciding, that 
the claimant has established his trust as 
claimed by him, this, plus the presump- 
tion, does not make a prima facie case 
for him. He must go further and show 
that in the hands of the receiver there 
is a common fund which includes his 
trust fund. As heretofore stated, the 
stipulated facts do not show what the 
assets of this bank were; neither do they 
show the constituent elements thereof. 
Claimant has not shown in the stipu- 
lated facts that there was a dollar in 
cash, or its equivalent, that came into 
the hands of this receiver; neither is it 
shown that the assets coming into his 
hands as receiver had any value what- 
ever. This being true, it necessarily 
follows that he has failed to establish 
one of the necessary elements to entitle 
him to preference. The district court 
refused the preference and in so doing 
it acted rightly. 

Affirmed. 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF WAR-TIME 
FINANCE IN THE A. E. F. 


By RosBert DANIEL 


the writer had the privilege of be- 

ing an aide to General Herbert 
Lord, now Director General of the 
Budget of the United States, and later 
was appointed by him the assistant Lib- 
erty loan officer of the army. Two in- 
cidents of my service in this capacity 
may be of some interest. The first re- 
lates to an instance when the general 
sent for me and said, “Major Daniel, 
our American Expeditionary Force at 
Vladivostok must be furnished with 


Pie a time, during the World war, 


money for pay of the army and for the 


RoBERT DANIEL 
President the Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company in New York, 
who recently addressed the faculty 
and students of the College of 
William and Mary. 


purchasing of supplies. The native mer- 
chants and manufacturers will accept no 
currency now in circulation in that sec- 
tion; find the solution.” Upon investi- 
gation, I found that there were no real 
possibilities of getting gold. Transpor- 
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tation of coin or currency was practic- 
ally out of the question. A day or two 
later I discovered that a Japanese bank, 
the Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., had a fund 
of Russian gold rubles—pre-Kerensky 
gold notes—at their branch in Manila, 
Philippine Islands. With General 
Lord’s approval, I bought these notes 
and then was chagrined to find that 
they were in such very large denomina- 
tions that they were impractical for the 
necessary circulation purposes in Vladi- 
vostok. Meanwhile General Graves, in 
command of our expeditionary force in 
that territory, continued cabling Gen- 
eral Lord his urgent need for some form 
of money that would serve the purposes 
I have referred to. 

With trepidation, I suggested to Gen- 
eral Lord that a credit be transferred 
from the Bank of Taiwan, Manila 
branch, to their branch at Vladivostok, 
and that General Graves be authorized 
to issue his own currency against this 
credit. When I tell you that postage 
stamps and bath tickets were being used 
as money, you can realize the state of 
affairs that existed in the farthest out- 
posts where our expeditionary force was 
operating. 

Now, General Lord had no power to 
authorize General Graves to issue his 
own money, but General Lord did sev- 
eral things in those days and cut miles 
of red tape at which many other men 
might have been appalled. To make a 
short ending to this incident, I can, with 
his knowledge, tell you that after the 
credit had been transferred, General 
Lord cabled General Graves to issue his 
own circulation; and from that time on 
this circulation, issued by the American 
Expeditionary Force in Russia, served as 
the coin of the realm and maintained its 
parity; the first time, I believe, in his- 


(Continued on page 267) 


From an address before the faculty and 
students of the College of William and Mary. 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYEs 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 


about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


devoid of news in international 

finance. Most of the European coun- 
tries have now stabilized their curren- 
cies, and there are no more inflation 
crises to report. Even the stabilization 
programs are no longer news.. And Mr. 
Gilbert has not been back in Germany 
long enough to have created any news 
on the reparations problem. 


| ‘HE month of January was almost 


FRANCE LIFTS CAPITAL EXPORT BAN 


France remains the bright spot on the 
horizon in the line of news. For her 
currency is not yet stabilized. There are 
still things to be done before France re- 
turns to the gold standard. And some 
of them are happening now. 

One of the latest was the removal of 
the legal wall which kept capital dammed 
up in France. Since 1918 it has 
been illegal to export capital from 
that country. Of course, that did not 
stop the export of capital during the 
days of the inflation, but only made it 
more difficult. 

The worst effect of the prohibition of 
export of capital, however, came re- 
cently. When the franc attained ap- 
proximate stability, money flowed back 
to France in great quantity. Unfortu- 
nately, at the same time, industry fell 
into a depression. There was more 
money in the country than could be 
profitably employed by industry. 

Now, in the normal course of events, 
this capital would naturally have sought 
the most profitable market where it 
could have been employed. As has been 
pointed out in these columns, right next 
door to France was Germany, suffering 
from a capital shortage. Yet the money 
had to stay in France. 





This action releases French capital to 
seek what markets it will. It should, in 
time, appreciably relieve the glutted 
state of the French money market. 

A little over a week later (January 
19) there was further official recogni- 
tion of the plethora of money in France. 
The Bank of: France reduced its discount 
rate from 4 per cent. to 3% per cent. 
The rate had been reduced from 5 to 4 
per cent. hardly three weeks before, but 
it required this last reduction to bring it 
in line with the money market. Even 
so, three-month bills are selling in Paris 
for 2% per cent. 

But these two actions of the French 
financial powers are final evidences of 
the return of normal conditions of one 
of the last of European countries to 
stabilize. For it is only a matter of 
time now till France will stabilize her 
currency, officially. Already the radi- 
cals are demanding such action in the 
French legislature. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Trade in England has shown spotty 
improvement in the last month. The 
chemical and engineering trades hold up 
to the figures of recent months. Retail 
trade is also good. Railway receipts and 
bank clearings are higher. 

But the building industry is in a 
slump, due partly to bad weather. This 
has had its effect on the demand for 
iron and steel. 

Nevertheless, the record of improve- 
ment in British business must be viewed 
with satisfaction, considering that it 
was accomplished, as was the recent 
trade activity in the United States, in 
the face of declining prices. According 
to the statistical index of the board of 
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trade, the average of British prices for 
1927 was 4% per cent. below the aver- 
age for 1926. 

Furthermore, the unemployment situ- 
ation continues to grow better, week by 
week. On January 9 there were only 
1,232,000 persons out of work—less 
than 10 per cent. of the total number 
of working people insured against un- 
employment. 

The British capital market also had 
a good year. New capital issues totaled 
£314,714,036, the largest since 1920, in 
which year they totaled £384,211,000. 
Practically all classes of securities floated 
(with the exception of railways) shared 
in this increase. 

Britain seems well'on the road to re- 
covery, though it does not yet appear 
that the recovery will be rapid. 


GERMANY 


German business is troubled by the 
same doubts about the continuance of 
prosperity as American business. 


Industrial and trade activity contin- 
ues at a high level, but Finance Minis. 
ter Koehler has again taken the pessi- 
mistic attitude which he held for s 
long. “There are signs that pace and 
quantity in production are gradually 
slowing up,” he said in a recent speech. 

Yet German savings reached a new 
high level in 1927, and the money mar- 
ket has eased some recently. 

It is true, however, the rail traffic has 
fallen off, and a survey by the Berlin 
Institute for Trade Research shows also 
a decline in new orders. 

The most ominous sign, however, is 
the increase of unemployment, which is 
partly a seasonal factor. Nevertheless, 
such a decrease in employment means 
a considerable decrease in purchasing 
power, and may have a further reper 
cussion on German industry. 


FRANCE 


France, on the other hand, has im 
proved her industrial position, though 
slightly. Prices are higher in the metal- 
lurgical industry, and this has stimulat- 
ed buying. Production of pig iron has 
increased, and the production of iron 
and steel has not declined. Textile in 
dustries also are recovering. Agricul- 
tural conditions are good. 

Tax collections, too, are holding up 
well above 1926, so that there is no 
trouble on the horizon of government 
finance. 

Unemployment shows a slight in 
crease, but totals only 13,221 at the 
present time, which is a relatively in- 
significant figure. 

Best of all, the price index has risen 
slightly. The declining prices which ac 
companied a revaluation of the franc 
were the real cause of France's de’ 
pressed business. This late rise may pre’ 
sage the end of the decline. 


ITALY 


The only improvement that has re: 
sulted in Italy from the legal stabiliza- 
tion of the lire is an increase in contr 
dence. 

Money is still tight and interest rates 
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A poultry dealer in Iowa shipped 200 
boxes of chickens toan agent in NewYork, 
whohad engaged to dispose of them. Later, 
the shipper felt that his interests were not 
being properly looked after and through 
his local bank instructed the American Ex- 
change Irving to take over the shipment. 

The warehouse receipt for the chickens, 
which were in storage, was obtained and 
the transfer was made. When the shipper 





Saving Money for the Customer 


failed to find a buyer, this Company came 
to the rescue. Bids were asked for and 
the highest offer was telegraphed to the 
shipper’s bank with the result that the sale 
was made and the owner was protected 
from loss. 

The Out-of-Town Office of this Com- 
pany takes every precaution to safeguard 
the interests of correspondents and their 
customers. 
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are high. The price index is stationary. 
The iron and steel industry is acutely 
depressed. Price cuts are being made 
in an effort to stimulate business. 

Nor is any improvement evident in 
the automobile industry or the building 
trades. A recent decree exempting cer- 
tain classes of dwellings from taxation 
for twenty-five years has failed to im- 
prove conditions. 

The cotton industry is the only one 
which shows improvement, though im- 
provement is expected in the woolen 
industry. 

The outlook for agriculture also is 
hopeful. The foreign trade balance is 
still an import balance. It grows smaller 
every month. 

Severe as the depression is, a proposed 
reduction of wages has been postponed 
because the anticipated decrease in the 
cost of living which was to accompany 
this reduction has not materialized. 

It is said that while the industry of 
Italy is depressed, the factories are put- 
ting in new equipment and in general 
“rationalizing” their production so as to 
be ready for trade revival when it 
comes. 


BELGIUM 


Belgium seems to be in the most for- 
tunate position of any of the continen- 
tal countries. Trade is excellent and the 
general attitude of business is confident. 
Commercial failures were much lower 


than for the similar period of last year. 
Shipping had a good year. 

Unemployment in Belgium at present 
is practically unknown. Prices are ris- 
ing. Money is plentiful and cheap, but 
there is an increasing demand for it for 
industrial purposes, so that the Bank of 
Belgium felt justified in raising its rate 
from 4% per cent. to 5 per cent. on 
January 18. 

An event of the month was the 
merger of the Societe Generale with the 
Banque d’Outremer. The resulting in- 
stitution is said to be the strongest in 
the history of Belgium. 

On the whole, says the report of the 
commercial attache at Brussels, “The 
outlook for the coming year is the 
brightest since the war.” 


SPAIN 


It is reported that an organization has 
been formed in Spain to promote the 
stabilization of the peseta. The govern- 
ment, however, has so far declined to 
give an official statement on this subject. 
Therefore, the best opinion seems to be 
that it will be a year or more before 
Spain actually restores the gold stand- 
ard. In the meantime, however, the 
peseta seems to have been stabilized in 
fact, if not in law. 

Several Spanish banks—among them 
the Banco de Cataluna, Hispano Colo- 
nial, the Arnusgari and Marsans com- 
panies and the Banco Internacional— 
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have organized a corporation to assist 
the government in stimulating Spanish 
production. They hope to do this 
through financing public works in South 
America and in Portugal, specifying 
that funds loaned shall be used to pur- 
chase. Spanish machinery and industrial 
products for the construction of rail- 
ways, street car lines and other public 
utilities. 


POLAND 


Though Poland still has an import 
balance of trade, the country is still in 
a fairly satisfactory condition. The 
budget for 1928-29 promises a surplus, 
and the textile industry showed consid- 
erable improvement. 

The Bank of Poland showed a net 
income for 1927 of 24,000,000 zlotys, 
from which the bank declared a divi- 
dend of 14 per cent. (14,000,000 
zlotys). The balance goes to the state 
treasury. 


CHINA 


The famine in China continues to 
eclipse the political developments. Re- 
ports now say that some desperate par- 
ents are selling their children—the 
prices running from $4 to $25—in or- 
der to get money enough to buy food 
for themselves. Three years of bad 
crops have impoverished over 4,000,000 
people. 

Even the wealthy farmers are starw 
ing. Their crops were so small that 
almost the total amount was taken by 
the government for taxes. 
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JAPAN 


Slowly and painfully repairing her 
wrecked financial structure, Japan seems 
at last to be on the way to recovery 
again. Almost a year after the bank- 
ing panic, one finds that most of the 
weak banks have been eliminated or 
consolidated with others; that the new 
Showa Bank has been opened (though 
a month late); that bank dividends have 
been reduced, and doubtful loans have 
teen gradually worked down. Thus 
the banking structure has been put once 
more on a sound basis. 

One of the remaining effects of the 
crisis is the fact that while the large 
banks have funds in abundance, it is 
rather difficult for merchants to get 
commercial loans. Confidence has not 
sufficiently returned. The banks prefer 
to loan their money on the stock ex- 
change, where it can be withdrawn 
quickly, and where the security is tang- 
ible. And so the call loan rate recently 
touched 2 per cent., the lowest in Japa 
nese history. 

The commencement of repayments by 
four of the closed banks, however, has 
done something toward retsoring confi- 
dence. 

The agreement on a plan for the re 
opening of the Fifteenth Bank has done 
more. But as yet this is only a plan. It 
will not be in operation for a few 
months. 

The bank's capital is first of all to be 
reduced by one-fifth. At the same time, 
the stockholders will be required to pay 
in full for their shares. And the bank 
is to receive a loan of approximately 
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80,000,000 yen from the Bank of Japan. 

This done, repayment is to begin. 
Depositors who had less than 100 yen 
in the bank will be paid in full. Other 
depositors will be paid 30 per cent. of 
their deposits. The remainder will be 
payable in instalments. 

But business in Japan is still dull. It 
is likely to be some time before the 
knowledge of the sounder foundation 
permeates the business world sufficiently 
to let commerce go forward in a normal 
fashion. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia has attracted atten- 
tion among the nations by being the 
first to repay her foreign loan in New 
York out of her own internal resources. 

The Czechoslovak 72 per cent. loan, 
floated in New York in 1925, has been 
called for payment on February 15, 
though it was not due until 1945. 

It is a refunding operation. But the 
refunding is to be done in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The government is to offer. an 
internal 5 per cent. loan, due in fifteen 


years. With the ease of the money 
market in that country, there is little 
doubt of the success of the loan. 


ESTONIA 


Estonia is putting into effect the 
monetary reforms described in these 
columns some months ago. On Janu- 
ary 1 the government transferred from 
the foreign loan account to the Bank of 
Estonia £1,000,000. At the same time 
the bank became the sole bank of issue 
in the country, this amount being used 
as a reserve against the former govern: 
ment notes. 

These notes will gradually be re- 
placed by new notes in the new Esto- 
nian monetary unit—the kroon, A 
kroon is divided into 100 cents, and 
each of the former Estonian marks is 
worth one cent in the new currency. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the printing of five-kroon notes, and 
coins of one and two kroons will be 
minted, together with 50, 25, 10, 5, 3 
and 1 cent pieces. 

It is expected that two years, will 
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elapse before the old Estonian marks 
are completely replaced by the new cur- 
rency. In the meantime, however, all 
business transactions must be carried on 
on the basis of the new kroon, even 
though the old mark is used with a value 
of one cent. 


CUBA 


The Cuban treasury department has 
recently made an analysis of the loans 
of Cuban banks. It reveals the follow- 
ing facts: 
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That most of the money loaned is on 
two-name notes. Next in popularity 
come collateral loans and, following 
them, mortgage loans. 

Less than 25 per cent. of the loans 
were for agricultural purposes. 

And the bulk of these loans is on 
sugar and sugar crops. Tobacco gets a 
large quantity of the money, but only 
5 per cent. of what is loaned on sugar. 
But outside of these two fields the 
amount loaned is insignificant. 

If these figures of banks coming un- 
der the supervision of the treasury de- 
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partment are typical—and there is no 
reason to suspect that they are not— 
then it is small wonder that Cuba is a 
one-crop country. And it seems to 
point to the necessity of providing some 
sort of credit mechanism, similar to our 
farm loan system, for the Cuban small 
farmer who wishes to grow anything 
but sugar and tobacco. 


MEXICO 


The problem of the Mexican debt re- 
mains unsettled, but work has begun on 
it in earnest. Finance Minister Montes 
de Oca made calls upon Ambassador 
Morrow in the early part of January 
for the purpose, it is believed, of con- 
sulting him on this problem. 

And the Mexican government has 
sent to two negotiators, Fernando de la 
Fuente and Fernando Barroso, to take 
up the question with the International 
Committee of Bankers on Mexico. 

The only result of their consultations 
so far is the announcement that Mexico 
will make another half-yearly payment 
on the debt, completing the payments 
for 1927. 

The root trouble is very similar to the 
trouble with the Dawes plan. The 
Mexican debt payment plan provided 
for the semi-annual payments, the 
amount increasing each year until 1928, 
when the maximum of $35,000,000 was 
to be reached. But Mexican financiers 
say that in her present financial condi- 
tion Mexico will not be able to pay this 
maximum. Hence these negotiations. 

In the former agreement the debt of 
the Mexican railways was divorced 
from the debt of the government. Un- 
fortunately, since that time the railways 
have not made any profits, but have in- 
stead been losing money, so that they 














Airplane view of a typical cotton seed oil 
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New Orleans, the center of the 
cotton belt, leads in the manufacture 
of cotton seed oil. Here more than 
6000 tank cars (48,000,000 gallons) 
of crude cotton seed oil are convert- 
ed annually by the five New Orleans 
refineries into many valuable food 
products. Also, during 1926 more 
than 2,000,000 pounds of refined cot- 
ton seed oil were exported through- 
the port of New Orleans. 
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have provided none of the funds neces- 
sary for the debt service. 

Sir Henry Thornton, of the Canadian 
National Railways, was asked to inves- 
tigate the railways, and has done so. 
His report to the Mexican government 
is now being considered, and it seems 
likely that several changes will be made 
to produce more revenue for the rail- 
ways. 

In the meantime, however, Mexico 
has invited the International Committee 
of Bankers to visit Mexico City, ascer- 
tain the facts for themselves and con- 
sider a new agreement on the basis of 
these facts. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


da for the last year and forecast- 

ing for the present year in its 
January Letter, the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, says: 

“In 1927 Canada harvested large 
crops, produced a large volume of min- 
ing and forestry products, and had an 
exceptionally active year in manufac- 
turing and building; but prosperity was 
not as general as in 1926, since British 
Columbia, Manitoba and the Maritime 
Provinces did not share to the full in 
the good times which prevailed in other 
parts of the country. The character of 
the reverses met in these provinces, how- 
ever, is not such as to warrant pessi- 
mism concerning the coming year. 

“Car loadings, electric energy con- 
sumption, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index of manufacturing, foreign 
trade, or a number of other indices of 
basic conditions might be used to illus- 
trate the recent upward trend of indus- 
trial and commercial activity, but none 
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S UMMING up conditions in Cana- 


of them present a more convincing story 
than that told by the records in Mac- 
Lean’s Building Reports of building 
contracts awarded during the last four 
years. In 1924 construction contracts 
awarded totaled $276,000,000; in 1925, 
$298,000,000; in 1926, $372,000,000; 
and, when the figures are complete, the 
total for 1927 will be close to $400,000,- 
000. Moreover, while building permits 
issued during November may not con- 
stitute a very accurate forecast of the 
construction which will ensue in the 
following year, it is a fact that this 
volume of contemplated construction in 
November, 1927, was more than 10 per 
cent. larger than that in November, 
1926. At the present time winter build- 
ing is increasing in importance too rap 
idly to permit one to forecast with con- 
fidence on the basis of end-of-the-year 
statistics. 

“It is of interest to note the amount 
of construction undertaken in each 


. . a _ ] 
province during the last few years, anc 
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finance. Banking houses wishing to establish a London 
connection are invited to communicate 
with the Manager 
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particularly the amount in British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and Manitoba, where 
the upward trend has been pronounced. 
The recent figures for Manitoba are 
particularly interesting, since there has 
been a gain for the province as a whole, 
in spite of a $3,000,000 decrease in 
Winnipeg. In most provinces, except 
Quebec, the total in 1924 was much 
the same as that given for 1925, and 
the accelerated growth began in the 
other provinces in 1926. In Quebec 
the total for the first ten months of 
1924 was $67,000,000, followed by 
$94,000,000 in 1925.” 

The last month has been marked by 
greater activity in many branches of 
trade and industry, says the January 
Monthly Commercial Letter of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 
“So far as can be judged by early re- 
ports from important retail centers and 
mail order houses, the holiday trade was 
of record proportions. This, of course, 
kept manufacturers, especially those 
supplying household goods’ and small 
wares, busily employed. Indeed, an out- 
standing feature in the industrial situa- 


tion during the fall and early winter 
was the continued large production at 
plants which are dependent on the de- 
mand for staple commodities.” 


STEEL AND IRON 


The same Letter says of the situation 
in the steel and iron industries: 

“In previous issues of this Letter we 
have referred to some important orders 
secured by the leading steel producers, 
which indicated improved conditions in 
this industry following a comparatively 
slack period in the first part of the fall. 
An increased output was expected 
shortly after these orders were received, 
but this did not materialize until No- 
vember when, according to the govern- 
ment’s report, the tonnage produced, 
namely 80,730 tons, was much greater 
than in October last, or in November, 
1926. The output of iron was, how- 
ever, lower than in either of the two 
last mentioned months. This might be 
taken as presaging a slackening in in- 
dustrial operations during the next 
month or two, but there is nothing in 
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the situation at the moment to indicate 
more than a seasonal recession.” 


GROWTH OF CAPITAL RESOURCES 


“The remarkable growth of the capi- 
tal resources of the people of Canada is 
strikingly exemplified in the periodic 
returns of the banking institutions of 
the country,” according to the January 
23 business summary of the Bank of 
Montreal. “The subject is particularly 
appropriate this month, as the annual 
statements of most of the banks are pre- 
sented around the close of the year, and 
these are now available as a financial 
index to progress in the twelve months 
just concluded. The banks of the Do 
minion, being for the most part of a 
nation-wide character, reflect condi- 
tions of the country as a whole rather 
than those of any locality. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, to find that without ex- 
eption their annual statements show 

tisfactory profits and substantial in- 

‘ses in deposits and total assets. Not 

have new records been set in the 
of individual banks, but the total 


assets of all the banks surpass all pre- 
vious records in the history of banking 
in Canada. The progress that has been 
made may be seen from the following 
comparisons taken from the November 
bank statement just issued by the De- 
partment of Finance: 

“Total .assets of Canadian banks 
stood at $3,242,400,873, an increase of 
$292,031,464 over those of November, 
1926. 

“Total deposits stood at $2,521,465,- 
382, an increase of $200,036,857. 

“Total current loans in Canada stood 
at $1,079,401,147, an increase of $93,- 
000,451. 

“Total call loans in Canada stood at 
$223,332,963, an increase of $81,953,- 
ei.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Record profits, deposits and assets and 
the reserve fund twice the capital are 
outstanding features of the ninety-sixth 
annual report of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 

Profits are $2,365,320, an increase of 
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$122,077 over 1926, and with $658,887 
brought forward from 1926 made a total 
of $3,024,207 available for distribution. 
Of this $1,600,000 was paid out in divi- 
dends, war tax on circulation required 
$100,000, $250,000 was written off bank 
premises, $95,000 was contributed to the 
officers’ pension fund, and $500,000 
transferred to reserve account, leaving 
a balance of $479,207 to be carried for- 
ward to profit and loss account. 

The $500,000 transferred to reserve 
makes this fund $20,000,000, double the 
bank’s capital of $10,000,000. 

Deposits of the bank, as of its state- 
ment of December 31, 1927, were $207,- 
497,249, while total resources stood at 
$261,736,980. 


ROYAL BANK SETS RECORD 


Total assets of the Royal Bank of 
Canada for 1927 are by far the largest 
ever reported in the Dominion by any 
bank and are $128,000,000 higher than 
the year before. 

The largest gain was made in de- 
posits by the public, according to the 


bank’s annual report. Deposits now 
stand at $722,636,090, as compared with 
$612,860,288 for the previous year, an 
increase of nearly $110,000,000. 
While handling a larger volume of 
general business, the bank has maintained 
its usual strong liquid condition, report- 
ing liquid assets of $455,433,842, equiv- 
alent to 57.33 per cent. of liabilities to 


the public, as against $367,280,083 in 
1926. Included in this figure is cash on 
hand and in banks of $183,651,551, 
equal to 23.12 per cent. of public liabili- 
ties. 

All the principal accounts in liquid 
assets show considerable gains for the 
year. Dominion and provincial govern- 
ment securities amount to $73,307,380, 
against $64,733,057; Canadian munici- 
pal securities, and British, foreign and 
colonial public securities other than 
Canadian are $31,296,236, against $26, 
880,492, and total call loans of $151,- 
288,034 compare with $101,717,445. 

The bank’s assistance in financing the 
increased volume of trade and com- 
merce is reflected by commercial loans in 
Canada of $225,530,860, against $197,- 
759,230, comparing with total commer- 
cial loans of $381,190,498, against 
$338,727,692 a year ago. 

The profit and loss account also sets a 
record for Canada by reporting profits 
for the year of $5,370,145, against $4, 
516,239 in the previous year. Including 
the balance carried forward from the 
previous year, the total available for dis- 
tribution amounted to $6,779,820. From 
this $3,984,988 was appropriated to divi- 
dends and bonus, $100,000 to officers’ 
pension fund, $400,000 to reserve for 
bank premises, $485,000 to reserve for 
Dominion taxes, leaving a balance at 
credit of $1,809,831, against $1,409,674 
a year ago. The paid-up capital was in- 
creased to $30,000,000 during the year- 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


Subscribed Capital, $30,000,000 
$10,000,000 
$10,000,000 


Paid-up Capital, 
Reserve Fund, 
Head Office 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 
Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 
Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, G. W. McINTOSH 


88 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 
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LULA 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 
All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 


HAINAUT 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING NOTES 


ET profits of the Westminster Bank, 

Limited, London, for the last year 

amounted to £2,132,815, after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts and 
all expenses. This sum, to which has been 
added £508,522 brought forward from 1926, 
makes available the sum of £2,641,337. 

The dividend of 10 per cent. paid Au- 
gust last on the £20 shares and that of 614 
per cent. on the £1 shares absorbs £678,137. 
A further dividend of 10 per cent. has now 
been declared on the £20 shares, making 20 
per cent. for the year; and a further divi- 
dend of 614 per cent. on the £1 shares, mak- 
ing a dividend of 1214 per cent. for the 
year. 

The sum of £200,000 has been transferred 
to bank premises account, £150,000 to re- 
building account, £200,000 to contingent 
found and £200,000 to officers’ pension 
fund, leaving a balance of £535,062 to be 
carried forward to the next account. 


Prorit and loss account of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), Lon- 
don, for the year ended September 30, 1927, 
shows net profit of £482,045, after provid- 
ing for rebate and bad and doubtful debts. 
To this has been added £114,294 brought 
forward from the previous account, making 


a total of £596,340 to be distributed as 
follows: 
z 

To provision for income tax 
To reserve fund 
To interim dividends, less income tax 95,566 
To final dividend on preference 

shares, less income tax 57,376 
To final dividend on “A” and “B” 

shares, less income tax 
To balance carried forward 122,478 
Capital of the bank is £4,975,500, reserve 
fund £1,250,000, current accounts £51,770,- 
262 and total resources £63,997,855. 


THE directors of Lloyds Bank, Limited, Lon- 
don, have announced that, after payment of 
salaries, pensions, staff bonuses, etc., and 
making full provision for rebate, income tax, 
bad debts and contingencies, the net profit 
for the‘ last year is £2,475,674. To this has 
been added £533,992 brought forward from 
the previous year, making a total of £3,009,- 
666. 

Out of this, total interim dividends were 
paid for the half year ended June 30 last 
at the rate of 16 2-3 per cent. per annum 
on the “A” shares, amounting, less income 
tax, to £958,197, and at the maximum rate 
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intermediary? 





Department. 


BANCO DE PONCE 
PONCE, PORTO RICO 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS, over $1,315,000.00 


F a transaction were to be consummated in New 
York, would not a sense of prudence dictate that 
none but a strong New York institution be selected as 


In the handling of collections on this Island none 
but a thoroughly competent and strong organization 
with an intimate knowledge of local laws and customs 
can protect your interests. 


We cordially 


invite the use of our Collection 





of 5 per cent. per annum on the fully paid 
“B” shares, amounting, less income tax, to 
£28,746. The sum of £300,000 has been 
placed to the staff superannuation fund and 
£250,000 to bank premises account. 

After making these appropriations there 
was a balance of £1,472,723 remaining, and 
the directors recommended to the sharehold- 
ers at the general meeting that dividends 
on the “A™ and “B” shares at the same 
rates, amounting together, less income tax, 
to £986,943, be paid for the last half year, 
leaving £485,780 to be carried forward to 
the profit and loss account for the current 
year. 

The available profit for the previous year 
was £2,523,582, to which was added £534,- 
295 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of £3,057,877. Out 
of this £1,973,886 was paid in dividends, 
£300,000 was placed to the staff superan- 
nuation fund and £250,000 to bank premises 
account. 


BALANCE sheet of the National Provincial 
Bank, Limited, London, shows net profits for 
the year 1927 of £2,093,452. To this has 
been added £876,318 brought forward from 
the previous account, making a total of 
£2,969,771 to be disposed of as follows: 


£ 

To interim dividend of 9 per cent., 

subject to deduction of income tax, 

NE I TNR 9.5.5 naiéis-otaninies ee 853,147 
To further dividend of 9 per cent., 

subject to deduction of income tax, 

paid January 28 
To transfer to pension fund 
To transfer to bank premises  ac- 

count . 100,000 
To transfer to contingencies account.200,000 
To carry forward to next account. .863,476 


The bank has opened forty-eight new 
branches and agencies during the year, in- 
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creasing the total number of offices to 1220. 
Paid up capital of the bank is £9,4'79,416, 
reserve the same amount, current and other 
accounts £273,597,202 and total resources 
£305 ,444,270. 


NET profit of the English, Scottish and Aus- 
tralian Bank, Limited, London, for the year 
ended June 30, 1927, amounted to £550,988, 
according to the annual report of the chair- 
man. To this has been added £103,221 
brought forward from the previous account. 
From this has already been paid an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent., free of income tax, 
totaling £112,500, and £15,000 has been 
transferred to the reserve fund. 

The remaining amount it is proposed to 
dispose of as follows: 


To reserve fund 
To officers’ provident fund 
To dividend of 7!4 per cent., 
of income tax 
To dividend of 33%4 per cent., 
of income tax, on the 125,000 
shares issued to stockholders of the 
Royal Bank of Australia, Limited, 
in terms of the purchase 14,062 
To the purchase and cancellation of 
deferred inscribed deposit stock... 98,437 
To carry forward to next account. .277,960 


Report of the directors of the Bank of New 
South Wales, London, shows net profit for 
the year ended September 30, 1927, of 
£1,226,247, after deducting rebate on cur’ 
rent bills, interest on deposits and paying 
income, land and other taxes, reducing valu: 
ation of bank premises, providing for bad 
and doubtful debts, etc. 

To this has been added £130,314 brought 
forward from the previous year and £41,610, 
the undivided balance from September 27, 
1926, from the Western Australian Bank, 
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BANKERS INVITED 








Ss. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 


FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 











making a total of £1,398,172. This has been 
distributed as follows: 
£ 
To interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
per annum for quarters ended De- 
cember 31, 1926; March 31, 1927; 
June 30, 1927 
To payment of quarter's dividend to 
September 30, 1927, at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum 
To bonus of 10s. per share 
To reserve fund 
To carry forward to next account. ..170,615 


Paid up capital of the bank is £7,423,440, 
reserve fund £5,309,240, deposits, accrued 
interest and rebates £61,554,635 and _ total 
resources £87,781,128. 


Prorit of the Bank of Montreal, Canada, 
for the year ended October 31, 1927, 
amounts to $5,299,887, according to the an- 
nual statement of the board of directors. To 
this amount has been added $767,416 
brought forward from the previous account, 
making $6,067,304 available for distribution. 
This has been disposed of as follows: 


To quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent., paid March 1, 1927....$ 897,501 

To quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent., paid June 1, 1927 

To quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent., paid September 1, 1927. 

To quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent., paid December 1, 1927.. 

To bonus of 2 per cent., paid De- 
cember 1, 

To provision for taxes.......-- 

To reservation for bank premises. 

To rest account 

To carry forward to next account 


897,501 
897,501 
897,501 


598,334 
374,167 
350,000 
1,000,000 
154,799 


ATOMENT of the Bank of Toronto, Cana- 

the year ended November 30, 1927, 

net profits for the year of $1,165,432, 

h has been added $480,772 brought 

i from the last account, making a 

total “| $1,646,204 available for distribution, 
as | WS: 


To quarterly dividends, each at the 

rate of 3 per cent 
To bonus of 1 per cent 
To tax on circulation 
To reserve for accrued taxes...... 100,000 
To transfer to officers’ pension fund 50,000 
To bank premises 150,000 
To carry forward to next account. 646,204 


The bank has capital of $4,000,000, rest 
of $7,000,000 and total assets of $129,295,- 
378. 


NET profits of the Midland Bank, Limited, 
London, for the year ended December 31, 
1927, amount to £2,554,650, after full 
provision has been made for all bad and 


The new German Ambassador to the 

United States, Baron Doctor Friedrich 

Von Prittwitz who has recently been 
received at Washington. 
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production of the Islands. 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve funds . 








The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Ohe Bank of the Philippine Islands 


(Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILorco, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


Fulgencio Borromeo 
Rafael Moreno 

J. M. Browne ....Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
D. Garcia 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


President 
Vice-President & Secretary 


Cashier 





S. Freixas 


Chief Accountant 





P. J. Campos .... 
E. Byron Ford 
J. M. Garcia 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


Manager Iloilo Branch 
Manager Cebu Branch 
Manager Zamboanga Branch 




















doubtful debts. To this has been added the 
balance of £825,021 brought forward from 





President Edmund Schulthoss of 

Switzerland, who has recently been 

elected to that office for the third 
consecutive time. 
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the previous account, making a total of 
£3,379,672, which has been appropriated as 


follows: 


To interim dividend for the half 
year ended June 30, at the rate of 
18 per cent. per annum, less in- 
come tax 
To dividend for the half year ended 
December 31 at the rate of 18 per 
cent. per annum, less income tax.911,937 
To bank premises redemption fund. 500,000 
To officers’ pension fund 220,000 
To carry forward to next account...835,797 


Paid up capital of the bank is £12,665, 
798, reserve fund the same amount, current 
accounts £374,375,146 and_ total resources 
£438,452,071. 


Sir HucH R. Denison, international trade 
commissioner for Australia, was entertained 
at a luncheon given by the Merchants’ As 
sociation of New York at the Bankers’ Club 
last month. 

Sir Hugh described Australia as a second 
United States and made a plea in behalf of 
closer amity and co-operation in trade rela 
tions between the two countries. Encour’ 
agement must be given every opportunity to 
broaden trade representation of Australia in 
the United States, according to Sir Hugh, 
in order to cement reciprocity. This was 
emphasized also by Lucius R. Eastman, presi’ 
dent of the association. 
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BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKE 





Capital Fmk. - 





~ (National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 


HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


145 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (30/9’27) Fmk.~ - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


200,000,000 
185,000,000 
2,569,243,000 











BRITISH BANKING IN 1927 


By GILBERT C. LAYTON 
Assistant Editor of The London Economist 


ing from the monetary history of 

the period, would appear to have 
been a profitable one from the banking 
point of view, the results disclosed by 
the English joint stock banks show that 
net profits were mostly slightly lower 
than in 1926, itself a very difficult one 
from the business point of view, owing 
to the general dislocation caused by the 
coal stoppage. No obvious explanation 
for the declining tendency in profits of- 
fers itself and only one of the “big five” 
banks—Barclay’s—discloses its figures of 
gross profits and expenses. In this case 
gross profits were £120,000 higher in 
1927 than in 1926, but expenses rose 
by £240,000, so that net profits were 
£120,000 lower. Of the other large 
banks, the Midland shows an increase 
in net profits of £19,000, but those of 


ALTHOUGH the year 1927, judg- 


Lloyd's, National Provincial and West- 
minster are all lower. The aggregate 
net profits of the “big five” were £11,- 
562,920 for 1927 as compared with 
£11,759,400 for 1926, £11,748,600 for 
1925 and the high record of £14,675, 
300 for 1920. 

Among the larger banks there are no 
changes in rates of dividend, but the 
Midland gives its shareholders a small 
bonus in the shape of an issue of shares 
at a price much below the market value. 
One of the provincial banks, the Union 
Bank of Manchester, reduced its divi- 
dend from 20 to 18 per cent., a reflec- 
tion, no doubt, of the prolonged depres- 
sion in the Lancashire cotton trade. 
Many cotton mills in Lancashire are 
known to be leaning heavily on the 
banks at the present time and the latter 
are perhaps finding it advisable to make 
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1927-1928 
Edition 
Now Ready 
Price $10 


ALLIED WITH 
THE 
BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 
New York 








Will you examine the new 
edition of this valuable book 
at our risk and expense? 


May we send you on approval a copy 
of the new edition of the International 
Banking Directory for 1927-28. 


This compact volume gives essential 
information about the banks of the 
world omitting only those institutions 
whose operations are predominantly 
local. This data consists of date of 
establishment; financiai figures such as 
capital, surplus, reserve, etc.; cable ad- 
dress; principal officers; principal corre- 
spondents, ete. 


In addition to information about the 
individual banks this book contains de- 


scriptions of the banking and monetary 
systems of the principal countries; maps 
of all countries; monetary tables; time 
distance tables for bank drafts; holidays 
of the world, etc. 


This volume is more than a directory. 
It is an indispensable handbook for the 
international banker. 


But don’t take our word for all this. 
Write us today for an approval copy. 
At the end of ten days you can either 
send us your check for $10 or return 


the book. 


Tue Bankers Pusuisuinc Co. 


71 Murray Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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Capital Fully Paid In . ‘ 





BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1926: 


$2,000,000 Deposits . 


Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,053,500 


Branches:. Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


$10,462,800 


Total Resources $18,981,loo 








substantial provisions for bad and 
doubtful debts. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that some of the other provincial 
banks whose activities are largely cen- 
tered in the textile districts have suf- 
fered no diminution in profits and have 
maintained their dividend rates. 

The monthly average figures of the 
London clearing banks show that ad- 
vances and loans have been at a higher 
level than ever before, the peak being 
reached in September, when a total of 
£920,000,000 was recorded for the nine 
English banks. Interest on loans and 
advances is the principal revenue pro 
ducer for the banks, and, although the 
average bank rate, on which the rate 
charged for advances depends, was a 
little lower than in 1926, it is hardly 
likely that income from this source was 
any lower. The total of bankers’ clear- 
ings reached a new high record at 
£36,820,000,000, indicating that the 
turnover of money was larger than ever, 
while the margin between the rate 
charged for short loans and that paid on 
money on deposit was slightly wider than 
in 1926. All these factors indicate that 
the gross profits of the banks should 
have been higher than in the preceding 
years, and it can only be assumed that 
there has been an increase in expenses— 
probably in the form of increased allow- 
ances for bad and doubtful debts. The 
appropriation of profits is much the 
same as in preceding years, the “big 
five” allocating in the aggregate £900.- 
000 to reserve and contingency funds, 
£1,300,000 to premises funds and £820,- 
000 to staff funds. 

Turning to the balance sheets, we find 
that no striking changes have occurred. 


The figures of acceptances and indorse- 
ments, which afford some indication of 
the trend of the country’s overseas 
trade, are at much the same level as at 
the end of 1926. According to the 
monthly figures, there were the usual 
seasonal movements; that is to say, a 
decline in the summer and expansion in 
the autumn, but in 1927 the latter was 
more pronounced than in 1926, the in- 
crease in the total for the nine banks 
between September and November last 
being £27,000,000 as against £13,000,- 
000 in the same period of 1926. De- 
posits are mostly a little higher than 
they were twelve months ago, and the 
monthly figures show that the general 
level has been consistently higher 
throughout the year. On the assets 
side a further reduction in investment 
holdings is common to most of the 
banks, but bills discounted, as well as 
advances and loans, have expanded. As 
the banks, however, do not distinguish 
between British government treasury 
bills and commercial bills, it is impos- 
sible to tell to what extent, the increase 
in discounts is due to an increase in 
the volume of trade bills discounted, 
though it may be assumed that the hold- 
ing of treasury bills is not responsible, 
the total outstanding having been re- 
duced by £13,000,000 during the year. 
It is impossible to gauge the effect of 
the expansion in stock market activity 
upon the total of loans and advances, 
but this factor has undoubtedly played 
some part in the increase. 

The cash holdings do not show much 
change, but in most cases the ratio to 
deposit liabilities has been maintained. 
The ratio of advances to deposits also 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF MONTREAL 


Capital Authorized 
Capital Paid-up P ‘ ° 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


of Banking Business in connection with the East 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


the half year amountsto £1. 


shows little variation. The balance 
sheets, indeed, exhibit the pronounced 
strength which is traditional to British 
banking, and show that the English 
joint stock banks are in a position to 
meet comfortably any demands that are 
likely to be made upon them during the 
current year for the financing of trade. 
As Mr. Goodenough, the chairman of 
Barclay’s, said at the annual meeting, 


° ° ‘ - £3,000,000 
£1,050,000 
£1,512,884 





with an improvement in trade existing 
loans should become more liquid and a 
more rapid circulation of money will 
enable the banks to meet all proper de- 
mands for fresh advances that may be 
made upon them. Moreover, as trade 
improves, the country’s ability to draw 
gold from abroad increases and the re- 
ceipt of gold enables the banks to grant 
further loans. 


STENNING SEES OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK FOR 
SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE IN 1928 


ident of the Anglo-‘South Ameri- 

can Trust Company, New 
York representative of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Ltd., the oldest 
export bank in South America, makes 
the following summary of conditions, 
based on recent reports received from 
the bank’s thirty-six branches in South 
America: 


Nees C. STENNING, pres- 


“There is every reason to feel opti- 
mistic with regard to the coming year, 
so far as South America is concerned. 

“In Argentina early reports of the 
harvest all point to good crops. Thresh- 
ing results so far show that the wheat 
from the northern districts is of good 
quality and there is also considerably 
more acreage than last year. In the 
southern area the quality is not quite 
so good, but there appears to be little 
doubt that total wheat shipments will 
show an increase over last year. The 
latest estimates give the probable sur- 
plus for export as 4.200.000 tons of 
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wheat, 1,700,000 tons of linseed and 
400,000 tons of oats. Wheat prices are 
about the same as a year ago, while the 
quotation for linseed, corn and oats is 
considerably higher, corn being quoted 
locally at $7.65 against $5.25 last year. 

“The price of steers for chilling re- 
mains steady and well above last year's 
quotation. 

“Exchange quotations during the last 
year have moved steadily in favor of 
Argentina and during December im- 
portant shipments of gold have been 
sent from New York to Buenos Aires. 
There is again a free market for gold, 
and in view of the value of Argentina's 
exports it would appear probable that 
gold will continue to flow in that direc- 
tion and that exchange will remain 
steady. While a high rate of exchange 
is an adverse factor to the farmer, this 
disadvantage will be more than offset by 
the amount of funds available for 
spending and the natural benefits result- 
ing from a stable exchange. The cur 
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rency has a gold reserve of 80 per cent. 
Notwithstanding an increase in the na- 
tional debt, the Argentine for some 
years past has had a healthy surplus in 
its budget. 

“In Brazil the outstanding event has 
been the stabilization of exchange at 
approximately 12 cents per milreis, and 
this cannot fail to help the commercial 
situation to a very important degree. 
The coffee crop is again a heavy one, 
estimated at from 20,000,000 to 22,000,- 
000 bags, resulting in a carry-over of 
probably 7,000,000 bags. Arrange- 
ments have been made again to regulate 
the exports of this crop, thereby, it is 
hoped, avoiding violent fluctuations in 
prices this year as well as next year 


NorMAN C. STENNING 
President Anglo-South American Trust 
Company, New York representative of 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


when the crop is likely to be much 
smaller. There have been a great many 
failures during the last year, but the 
situation shows signs of improvement, 
and it is hoped with a steady exchange 
this condition will soon be remedied. 
The internal political situation has con- 
tinued peaceful and there is every rea- 





Your 
Paris Correspondent 


More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 


Are they receiving the personal 
service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home? 


We understand their problems 
and can do much to render their 
visit more pleasant 


z 


Mai: Facilities for Clients 


Direct Correspondents 
Throughout Europe 


TRAVELERS BANK 
20 Place Vendome 
Paris 


Bankers Correspondence Invited 











son to expect that this condition will 
continue. 

“Chile has also stabilized her ex- 
change and the Central Bank continues 
to give every satisfaction in giving ef- 
fect to this. 

“Since the dissolution of the associa- 
tion formed to stabilize the price of 
nitrate the commodity has taken a some- 
what unexpected rise in price, to the 
great advantage of Chile. All the high 
cost oficinas have been compelled to 
close down and many of the cheaper 
ones also, but the situation has now 
greatly improved and up to the end of 
November 2,533,633 metric tons had 
been sold. Nitrate exports from July 
to November were 12,204,755 metric 
quintals against 5,944,595 for the cor- 
responding period last year. Of this 
amount 3,250,000 quintals were shipped 
to the United States in 1927. 

“Peru, thanks in a large measure to 
the improved price of cotton, has had a 
better year than the previous one and 
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is making laudable efforts to stabilize 
her exchange. This has already im- 
proved to about $3.95 per pound from 
a low point of about $3.25. It is hoped 
that it may be possible at no distant 
date to restore the rate to the old parity 
of $4.86. With this object, among 
others, in view, a loan for an important 
amount was recently floated here on 
favorable conditions. 

“A great deal of development work 
has been done in the country in the 
shape of sanitation, irrigation and road 
building, and as time goes on Peru with 
its vast mineral resources should prove 
a profitable field for the investment of 
capital, so long as it enjoys the political 
peace which it has now enjoyed for 
many years. 

“Colombia has also profited from the 
steady price of coffee and should con- 
tinue to do so for a long time to come. 
A good deal of development has also 
been done in her oil-bearing lands, and 
this is likely to develop into an industry 


of great importance. Progress has been 
made in developing her means of com- 
munication, but owing to the mountain- 
ous formation of the country there is 
still a great deal to be done in this di- 
rection as well as in general improve- 
ment works, and Colombia undoubtedly 
offers a valuable field for the careful in- 
vestment of foreign capital. 

“Venezuela continues to profit from 
her vast oil fields, which will no doubt 
be a source of revenue for a long time 
to come. Thanks in a great measure 
to the rigorous economy of the govern: 
ment, the country is almost entirely free 
from debt and has an absolutely stable 
rate of exchange. 

“Throughout Central America the 
commercial situation has been good and 
promises to continue so long as there is 
no undue inflation of credit, and, if 
average care is exercised, practically 
any part of Central or South America 
should prove a very profitable field for 
the American investor.” 
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STUDY OF HAGUE RULES FOR UNIFORM 
OCEAN BILLS OF LADING ISSUED 
BY NEW YORK BANK 


interests are urged to rally behind 

a movement to have the United 
States ratify and adopt the Hague rules 
for the uniform regulation of ocean 
shipments in a study of the subject just 
published by the Bank of America, New 
York. This monograph has been issued 
in an effort to correct the lack of specific 
data existing in business circles con- 
cerning this important subject. 

The Hague rules endeavor to codify 
and unify the dissimilar laws and prac- 
tices of the different nations of the 
‘world relative to ocean bills of lading, 
liability of ocean carriers for losses and 
fxing the rights and immunities of 
ocean legislation, and bankers and ship- 
pers in the United States are urged to 
bring «bout similar legislation here. It 
is pointed out that the American Bank- 


5 


pment shipping and banking 


ers Association, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters and 
other leading bodies have indorsed the 
tules. 

Under the present law shippers at 
times find it impossible to collect loss 
and damage claims from ocean vessels, 
due to the inclusion of innumerable 
“exception” clauses in the bills of lad- 
ing and because the law requires them 
to prove that the loss or damage sus 
tained was due to the negligence or fault 
of the carrier. Hence, it is said, bills 
of lading have come to be known as 
“documents of irresponsibility.” The 
result has been that bankers and ship- 
pers never know the exact place where 
liability rests in case of shipments which 
are damaged or lost. 

Explaining the reform accomplished 
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by the Hague rules, the pamphlet of the 
Bank of America states: 

“Certain liabilities and responsibilities 
are imposed upon the ocean carrier, and 
certain rights and immunities granted; 
the carrier is permitted to increase his 
responsibilities and to grant additional 
privileges, but nothing in the bill of lad- 
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ing voiding any of the responsibilities 
laid down by the rules will be legally 
valid. 

“One of the most important stipula- 
tions of the Hague rules is that the 
owner of the goods has a year in which 
to file suit for loss or damage, regardless 
of whether or not any notice of claim 
has been given. To realize the import: 
ance of this change, it is only necessary 
to study the bills of lading which have 
been in use heretofore and which have 
required claims to be presented and 
suits to be brought within a period so 
short that often the time limit had ex: 
pired before the owner of the goods 
knew that a loss had occurred. It has 
been usual for bills of lading to bar 
claims if not presented within thirty 
or sixty days, and some bills were so 
drawn as to require the presentation of 
claims within forty-eight hours after the 
goods were delivered.” 

In his foreword to the study Edward 
C. Delafield, president of the Bank of 
America, says that if the United States 
Senate ratifies the Hague rules as modi- 
fied by the Brussels International Con: 
vention, and Congress passes the neces 
sary legislation, this country will prob 
ably serve as a determining factor in 
securing practically universal approval 
and uniformity in ocean bills of lading, 
repardless of the port of issue. He 
states that the Bank of America through 
its foreign department will furnish any 
additional information which may be 
required. 
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FOREIGN TRADE LEADERS TO MEET IN 
HOUSTON 


trade of the United States in the 

last decade is a gratifying evidence 
of the success which American produc- 
ers and traders have secured through 
study of the many phases of interna- 
tional commerce. It is as essential to 
be successful in merchandising as it is 
to be skilful in production. 

In 1927 the volume of our foreign 
trade, amounting to 113,500,000 tons, 
was the largest in our history. It com- 
prised over 71,000,000 tons in exports 
and a little less than 42,500,000 tons 
in imports. 

The increase in our trade with Latin 
America is particularly noteworthy. 
That trade, in imports and exports, now 
amounts to close to $2,000,000,000, or 
almost one-quarter of our total trade 
with the world. Its extension has been 
made possible by a steadily rising stand- 
ard of merchandising on the part of 


Ts steady growth of the foreign 


those engaged in it, and its continued 
and permanent growth is assured. 

Each year brings its own circum- 
stances, discloses new problems, sets new 
precedents. 

To give special attention and careful 
study to some of these questions the 
National Foreign Trade Council will 
hold its fifteenth National Foreign 
Trade convention in Houston, Texas, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
April 25, 26 and 27, 1928. 

All those who are interested in the 
development of foreign trade as a factor 
of national prosperity, whether in agri- 
culture, commerce, education, industry, 
finance or transportation, all chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, national 
and state associations and other indus- 
trial and commercial organizations, as 
well as firms and individuals, are being 
invited to participate. 


n the Presidential Box at the Mexico City Stadium during the entertainment of 
»lonel Charles A. Lindbergh, left to right: Dwight W. Morrow, United States Am- 
assador to Mexico; Elias Plutarco Calles, President of Mexico, and Colonel Lindbergh. 
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New building of the Chase National Bank of New York. 
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© unocerwooo & UNDERWOOD 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman Chase National Bank of New York, under whose 


guidance the bank has increased in deposits since 1911 from 
less than $100,000,000 to nearly $1,000,000,000. 


MCHUGH MADE CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE; CLARKSON NEW PRESI- 
DENT OF CHASE BANK 


T the annual meeting in January, 

1928, of the board of directors 

of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, which, under the guidance 
of Albert H. Wiggin, chairman, has 
grown in deposits from $92,000,000 in 
1911 to nearly $1,000,000,000, John 
McHugh, president of the bank, was 
made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and Robert L. Clarkson was 
made president. 

Mr. Clarkson is a native New Yorker 
and was educated at Horace Mann and 
Trinity Schools in New York City. His 
frst job was as a runner for a brokerage 
house at four dollars a week. After a 
tew months he resigned this to become 


a bookkeeper with Herrick, Hicks & 
Colby, and later he advanced to the 
bond department of Effingham Law- 
rence & Co. 

When the firm of Alexander & Bur- 
net was organized Mr. Clarkson became 
associated with them and was soon ad- 
mitted to partnership. With the com- 
ing of the war he enlisted in the navy 
and was later sent to Annapolis, where 
he won his commission as ensign. 

After his return from the war he 
resigned his partnership in the broker- 
age house and set out to supplement his 
natural facility and successful experience 
in bond trading with a broader knowl- 
edge of finance. He became associated 
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© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


JoHN McHucuH 


Who has been advanced from president to chairman of 
the executive committee of the Chase National Bank of 


New York. 


with Chase Securities Corporation in 
1919 and spent about a year in the 
credit department of the bank, gaining 
a practical experience with wide vari- 
eties of banking problems. He then re- 
turned to Chase Securities Corporation 
and in January, 1921, was elected vice- 
president. He became a member of the 
board of directors of Chase Securities 
and vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee in August, 1925. At this time 
also he was appointed assistant to the 
president of the Chase National Bank 
and a member of the board of directors. 


JOHN MCHUGH 


John McHugh, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Chase Bank, 
began his banking career as a clerk in 
the First National Bank of Carroll, 
Iowa. A better opportunity presenting 
itself, he moved to O'Neill, Neb., be- 
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coming associated with the State Bank 


of O'Neill. The hard times of 1893 
and the years following gave Mr. Mc- 
Hugh a training in banking of a most 
exhaustive nature, and he acquitted him- 
self so creditably that in 1898 he was 
summoned to the Iowa State National 
Bank at Sioux City, Iowa. Here he ef- 
fected a consolidation of four banks, be- 
becoming president of the new institu 
tion, the First National Bank. He in 
creased the business of his bank in Sioux 
City from $357,000 to $7,500,000 and 
made it one of the largest in that region. 
Meanwhile other bankers in the state 
recognized the contribution of unselfish 
work, brains and energy which he could 
always be counted upon to make to 
whatever task he undertook. Accord: 
ingly they made him president of the 
Iowa State Bankers Association. 

In this position he came in touch with 
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RoBert L. CLARKSON 
New president of the Chase National Bank of New York. 


the American Bankers Association and, 
with his customary wholehearted loyalty 
to the work at hand, he became increas- 
ingly active in A. B. A. affairs. It was 
not long before he was made chairman 
of the Clearing House Section, one of 
the most important departments of the 
A. B. A. 

In 1915 Mr. McHugh came to New 
York at the invitation of Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah to become vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 
On January 18, 1922, he became presi- 
dent. Following the consolidation of the 
Mechanics and Metals and the Chase 
National Bank in 1926, Mr. McHugh 
became president of the Chase. 

Soon after he came to New York he 
organized the Discount Corporation of 
New York, of which he was at first 
president and is now chairman of the 
board. He was chairman of the organiz- 
ation committee of the Foreign Trade 
Finance Corporation, designed by the 
American Bankers Association to aid 


the development of foreign commerce at 
the close of the war. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


In 1904 the Chase National Bank 
called Mr. Wiggin, who has been chair- 
man of the Chase since 1918, to become 
vice-president and director of the bank. 
At that time the capital, surplus and 
profits were only some $4,000,000 and 
deposits about $52,000,000. In but little 
over two decades resources have been in- 
creased to more than $1,000,000,000. 

Although from the beginning of his 
association with the Chase National 
Bank Mr. Wiggin always gave it his 
first allegiance, it was not the only bank 
which he was active in building up. 
Until the Clayton Act changed the law 
about directorates he was a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Bankers Trust Company and of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and a mem- 


ber of the board of the Astor Trust 
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Company, the Liberty National Bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce, and 
the Union Exchange National Bank. 

Until Mr. Wiggin came to the Chase 
National Bank it had been largely a 
bankers’ bank; from all over the country 
banks in cities, towns and villages looked 
to the Chase National, their New York 
correspondent, as a guide in problems of 
investment and finance. While continu- 
ing to increase this country-wide service 
to banks, Mr. Wiggin saw opportuni- 
ties for developing manufacturing, in- 
dustrial and business enterprises and set 
about building up deposits of this na- 
ture. During the first decade of his 
presidency deposits from this field were 
increased from $26,000,000 to over 
$300,000,000. Thus the scope of the 
bank’s service was tremendously wid- 
ened and new possibilities of service 
opened up. 

It was in January, 1911, that Mr. 
Wiggin became president, Mr. Hep- 
burn, formerly president, becoming 
chairman. From that time it is in the 
history of the Chase National Bank that 
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one finds many of the outstanding events 
of Mr. Wiggin’s career. Outside of the 
bank, however, his services to the busi- 
ness and financial world have been many, 
and during the war these assumed par- 
ticular importance. 

Mr. Wiggin was chairman of the 
clearing-house committee when the war 
broke out in 1914 and during the criti- 
cal period which followed he was asked 
to remain in office for another year, 
although custom called for the expira- 
tion of his term that fall. His first term, 
therefore, extended from 1913 to 1915; 
during the readjustment period, in 1918 
and 1919, he was again elected chair- 
man of the clearing-house, and in 1920- 
21 he was president of the clearing: 
house association. Mr. Wiggin rendered 
special and notable service to the finan- 
cial world during the war emergency in 
many ways. Under his leadership a fund 
of $100,000,000 was raised for the pro 
tection of New York's debt maturing in 
London in 1914. He was chairman of 
the gold fund committee which success’ 
fully adjusted the problem confronting 
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American business through the demoral- 
ization of the foreign exchange market. 
He was one of the two New York mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of the 
nation-wide cotton loan fund, which pre- 
vented the ruin of the cotton industry 
when its collapse seemed certain during 
the months following the outbreak of 
the war. As a member of the Liberty 
loan committee and of the sub-committee 
on money rates, his financial experience 
and acumen were daily at the service of 
the Government. All these war services 
calling for his special contribution of 
financial wisdom were supplemented by 
still another activity which involved not 
financial but organizing and adminis- 
trative genius. This was the post of 
fuel administrator for New York State, 
which Mr. Wiggin accepted at the re- 
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quest of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Garfield, and which he oc- 
cupied during the critical winter of 
1917-18. 


Henry Ford and his son Edsel, chairman 


and president, respectively of the Ford Motor Company, standing by one of the new 
Ford models at the Ford Industrial Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York, 


in January. 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 
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fore and containing 

much valuable infor- 
mation pertaining to all 
forms of advertising used by 
banks, investment houses 
and other financial institu- 
tions, the Financial Adver- 
tsers’ Association’s new 
Year Book is off the press. 
The book represents the lat- 
et and most approved ob- 
ervations and deductions of 
men who are foremost in 
their fields of activity and is, 
in reality, a graduate course 
in financial advertising. 

This new Year Book con- 
tains nearly five hundred 
pages of meaty matter rela- 
tive to the expanding sub 
ject of financial advertising. 
A complete report of the 
West Baden convention— 
the addresses and discus: 
ions which followed each 
talk—will be found in this 
book. The problems of the 
mall bank are covered as 
well as those of the large 
} institution. One section of 
the book discusses advertis- 
ing relating to savings de- 
partments; another embraces 
articles on trust department 
advertising; a third deals 
with the commercial de- 
partment; and the invest- 
ment field is covered by a 
fourth section. The newly 
‘omed Trust Development 


jog than ever be- 


Division of the F. A. A. cessful methods of securing 
held its first session this year new business for all of the 
and its deliberations centered departments of a bank are 
around the subject, “How contained in a chapter on 
to Go Out and Get Trust business extension. Copies of 
Business.” The latest suc- this book may be obtained 
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An impressive picture of a great Canadian bank's 
facilities for service to exporters and importers. 
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from: the association’s office 
at 231 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, at $5 each. 


LETTERS of credit for travel- 
ers are advertised in a book- 
let, “When You Travel,” 
issued by the Chase National 
Bank of New York. The 
booklet emphasizes value of 
the Chase letters of credit, 
because of the bank’s 8000 
correspondent banks in all 
parts of the world, where 
travelers may secure service 
and advice. The book is at- 
tractively illustrated and is 
printed in colors. 


“FINANCIAL Statements from 
the Loaning Point of View” 
is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by the Times Square 
Trust Company, New York. 


The bookiet is a reprint of 
an article by John H. Bren- 
nen, president of the Times 
Square Trust, which origin- 
ally appeared in the New 
York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 

The booklet says, in part: 

“The banker expects that 
the financial statement of his 
borrowing customer will set 
forth a correct picture of all 
the assets and all the liabili- 
ties, both direct and contin- 
gent. He expects that the 
various assets and liabilities 
will be classified and de- 
scribed with sufficient detail 
to enable him to form a sat- 
isfactory estimate of their 
value as a basis for granting 
unsecured credit. 

“A financial statement 
prepared by reputable certi- 
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The most valuable asset a man can 

business confidence—is best secu 
and safeguarded by the facilities of The 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Company. 


We do more than offer a safe depository for your money. We are 
ready at all times to give you sound information regarding in 
vestments and counsel as to the financial conduct of your business. 


Your financial success—and peace of mind—depend almost wholly 
upon the stability of those with whom you transact business. 


we 


We are always glad to see you! 


Bank of Commerce and + Co. 


. Corner Fourth and Main Streets 


Camp Washington Branch 
Colerain Ave. and Hopple Si. 
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Informal copy of the 
type. 


Published by a Cincinnati, 


“you can feel at home in our bank” 


Ohio, bank. 


ee 


fied public accountants js 
preferred by the banker, as 
he is always pleased to know 
that an outside expert has 
examined the _ borrower’ 
books. 

“The report of the ac 
countant should give such 
information as will assist the 
banker in co-operating with 
the depositor in- order that 
his business financial needs 
may be properly gauged. At 
the present time, statements 
presented to credit depart: 
ments consist only of balance 
sheets, without any details 
as to operations. The pre 
senting of such operating in- 
formation in addition to bal: 
ance sheets would be a step 
forward in credit informa: 
tion and would materially 
aid the banker in his efforts 
to co-operate with the credit 
seeker. 

“It is a fact that only a 
small percentage of a bank's 
losses come from false state: 
ments and that most losses 
are the result of poor char 
acter risks and improper 
merchandising methods. If 
a concern’s management is 
able, the business appears 
well handled and profitable, 
and the manufacturing and 
selling are properly taken 
care of, the financing is an 
easy matter.” 


THE official publication of 
the Mutual Savings Bank: 
of Massachusetts, heretofore 
known as the Hand-Clasp, 
appeared, beginning with 
the January, 1928, issue 4 
The Savings-Banker. In ad: 
dition to its new title, which 
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the executive committee de- 
sided was more in keeping 
with the best interests of the 
ga the publication 

sin a new and larger form. 
This i is due to the fact that 
the information committee 
of the association has begun 
ending out bulletins for file 
and the magazine is made of 
imilar size, so that it may 
be filed also. 

The January number con- 
tains an article, “Avoiding 
Trouble with Mortgage In- 
vestments,” by Wilmot R. 
Evans, president Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank; “Use of 
the Radio in Advertising,” an 
address by Paul W. AI- 
bright, general secretary of 
the Savings banks Associa- 
tion of New York, at its an- 
nual meeting, as its two 
chief features. 


THE United States Mort- 
gage ¥ Trust Company, New 
York, is distributing its 1928 
calendar, the eighteenth in a 
sries illuminated with paint- 
ings of American historical 
sxenes by Percy Moran. This 
year's subject shows Paul 
Jones and the sinking of the 
Bonhomme after her battle 
with the Serapis. 

The last statement of the 
company has been published 
in unusual folder form on 
manila paper, printed in red 
and black. In addition to 
the statement are given the 
directors, officers, branches 
and departments of the bank. 


THE Christmas numbers of 
The American, house-organ 
of the American banks of 


It’s Not So Much Your Savings 
As What Goes With Them 


nn with practically 
Awe oe roa bat saery, grew to be a 


in of means, tells the 


ened prnergeed went with his bank account 


was led to increase my eaming power 
onal study and investigation after on. 
“I learmed how to analyze my circum- 
stances, found several expensive habits, 


and eliminated them. 


“I studied my aT ee ee 
out a budget to meet them 

“As fast as my balance 
ings account, my banker invested it “phy 
—much to my profit 

“And, through it all, I acquired the art 
of saving without skimping 

The First National is ready to help you 


as it has helped others 


SAVINGS MEPARTMENT 


FIRST NAI 


42 Church St. 


The above advertisement appears 


BANK 


N 
Cor of Crown 


VE 


Courses Decemmer 17 and 


. Journe’ 
athe Reger” Disember 19, 1 


Savings copy in the first person singular carrying with it 


the idea 


Nashville, Tenn., and of 
Old Bank Notes, official pub- 
lication of the National 
Newark & Essex Banking 
Co., of Newark, N. J., were 
both in holiday dress, printed 
in green and with appropri- 
ate Yuletide decorations. 
The frontispiece of Ye 
American as “Ye Olde Time 
Christmas Number” of The 
American was called, shows 
a party of southern belles 
and beaux, with Paul M. 
Davis, president of the bank, 
presiding. Christmas edi- 
torials, a Yuletide poem and 
a message from the institu- 
tion’s president carry out the 
holiday spirit in the issue. 
Old Bank Notes contains 
a Christmas greeting from 


“if this man could do it, so can you!” 


the Old Bank Club and a 
short article on an exhibit of 
Christmas seals. Items of 
personal interest and an in- 
teresting editorial page com: 
plete the magazine. 

“BANK Notes,” the profuse- 
ly illustrated monthly staff 
magazine of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, 
which has been frequently 
mentioned in these columns 
by reason of its* highly at- 
tractive make up, issued a 
striking Christmas number 
with even more impressive 
illustrations than usual. The 
cover depicts an autumn 
scene—reds and browns 
against a hazy sky. 
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Ls Trust Service 


Ex penstve? 


The truth about a popular fallacy 


“WT CAN'T afford xo have my estate settled 
by a Trust Company. A Trust Com- 
pany is too expensive.” 

This is not true. The fact js that the fee 
for settling an estate or handling a trust is 
defined by law—and the fee allowed a Trust 
Company is the same as is allowed an 


individual. 


. Furthermore, Trust Company service rep- 
resents sound economy. It eliminates mis- 
takes due to inexperience or unsound judg- 
ment which may be extremely expensive 
and often disastrous. 

The settlement of an estate or handling 
of a trust calls for experience, knowledge 
and technical skill—just as a legal matter 
calls for the services of'a trained lawyer. All 
these are offered by the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company which, for more than 
forty years, has been acting successfully as 
executor of wills and as trustee of estates. 


€ We shall welcome an opportunity to discuss with 
you how we can serve you in your business or personal 
affairs. Telephone or drop a line to the Banking Office 
most convenient to you. 


AMERICAN ExcHANGE IrvinG Trust ComMPANY 


Madison Avenue at 28th Street 
Fifth Avewwe az 34th Street 
Seventh Avenve at 37th Street 
gand Street at Perk Avenue 
Park Avenue at 48th Street 
agth Street at Seveath Avenue Brooklyn 
oth Street at Park Avenue 


$1 Fulton Street 
Broadway at Park Place 
West Broadway at Chambers Street 
470 Broadway 
Midtown 
Broadway at Eighth Street 
Fifth Avenue at 21st Street 


Harlem 


Bron 
Third Avenue at 148th Street 
Southern Boulevard at 16 3rd Screet 
East Fordham Road at Marion Ave. 


350 Fulton Street 
Flatbush Avenue.at Linden Bivd. 
New Urrecht Avenue at 5 jrd Street 


125th Street at Seventh Avenue 





Combatting a popular prejudice against the appointment 
of a trust company as executor and trustee. 


AN 


employes contest being 
held by the Lake Short Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
reached its gouta of $1,000,- 
000 in the first thirty days of 
the competition and the goal 
has been increased to $1,- 


500,000. Employes have 
brought to the bank more 
than 1700 new savings ac- 
counts during the contest, 
and it is expected that the 
new quota will be reached 
soon. 


GerorcE B. Mallon, for the 
last ten years in charge of 
the publicity for the Bankers 


Trust Company, New York, 
died last month at the age of 
63. He began his business 
career on the Commercial 
Advertiser in 1887 and from 
there went to the New York 
Sun. In 1912 he became as- 
sociated with the Butterick 
Publishing Company and 
later joined the Bankers 
Trust. 


THE possibility of dropping 
“hedge” lines from financial 
advertising is being discussed 
by bankers and heads of 
houses which head syndi- 
cates. This was done re- 


cently in the case of Gold 
man, Sachs & Co. in offer 
ing United Biscuit Com 
pany securities which were 
fully subscribed. Explana 
tion was made at that time 
that the “all sold” clause had 
lost its meaning because 
some of the subscriptions 
had been taken by dealers 
who would redistribute their 
allotments to the public. 

A recent advertisement 
appeared in connection with 
the oversubscription of the 
common stock of one of the 
clients of Merrill, Lynch & 
Co., saying: “Subscriptions 
have been received from the 
public in excess of the 
amount of this offering.” 
This, according to members 
of the firm, explained the 
exact situation, and it is ex 
pected that this clause, or a 
similar one, will be used 
hereafter to tell the exact 
position of syndicate offer 
ings. 


“Kinc or Commoner?” i 
the title of a booklet on cot’ 
ton recently published by the 
Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, and 
distributed with a letter of 
explanation from a vice 
president of the company 
The booklet is volume 5 in 
the Manhattan Library of 
Popular Economics and aims 
at a better public under 
standing of the business 0 
growing, manufacture and 
distribution of cotton. The 
booklet is well written and 
contains a number of illustra 
tions. 
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“It is important for them to 
keep informed as to the various 
activities of the Government.” 

















R. C. F. HAGEMANN, Cashier of 

of The First National Bank of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, was referring, 
when he made the above statement, 
to the fact that each and all of the 
Officers of his bank are expected to 
read The United States Daily regu- 
larly. 


He continues, “It helps them form 
opinions and answer questions con- 
stantly asked them by customers.” 


The United States Daily gives finan- 
cial men the facts. It has no edi- 
torial page and prints no comments 
or interpretation, which explains its 
steadily growing circulation among 
bankers. Its pledge, definitely stated 
in every issue, is, “All the Facts— 
No Editorial Opinion.” 


The United States Daily is the only 
daily newspaper devoting itself to the 
news of the Government. It was es- 
tablished nearly two years ago by 
David Lawrence and sixty-two other 
prominent men and women from 
every walk of life, to bring the Gov- 
ernment closer to the influential 
people of America. 


You may enroll for a six month 
subscription at $6; for a one year 
subscription at $10; or, if you would 
like to get the paper for $7.50 a 
year, you may enroll for the subscrip- 
tion for two years in advance, paying 
$15.00. Please indicate your choice 
below. The papers may come to you 
at your home or office. Sample 
copies free on request. 


Che United States Baily 


DAVID LAWRENCE, President 
Established March 4, 1926 


To The United States Daily 


Kindly enter the following as a subscriber to The United States Daily for the period checked: 


Washington, D. C. 


wees Six months, $6 
One Year, $10 
Two Years at $7.50 a year, $15 


Financial Institution . 


Washington, D. C. 


..---Position ..... 


SIDI «asic ui Sanetchaptaeandiavc canna hamnbalahcanomatbd dasa dna 


City 








(Postage prepaid to any country in the world.) 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF WAR-TIME FINANCE IN 
THE A. E. F. 


(Continued from page 226) 


tory, possibly the last time, that any 
such money could be created. 

Another time that the general sent 
for me was shortly after the Armistice, 
and our army in Europe was to begin 
its return to America. The problem 
was about as follows: 

We had more than two millions of 
troops who would embark from France. 
The only currency they had was francs. 
Manifestly, neither the French nor 
American governments desired the 
French money in the possession of these 
two million Americans to leave France 
or to be circulated in America. This 
would have occasioned a serious loss to 
our troops, since they would not receive 
a proper exchange value, and such an 
operation would cause still further de- 
preciation in the franc. Again, the sol- 
diers, upon arriving in America, would 
have no American dollar currency in 


their possession and would be seriously 
handicapped in returning to their homes. 
I suggested to the general a plan which 


ultimately involved our shipment to 
France of $250,000,000 in United States 
coin and currency, and asked the privi- 
lege of taking over the first shipment. 
He replied that I would have to obtain 
the consent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I was fortunate enough to se- 
cure this, and, in January, 1919, took 
to France on a warship ten tons in 
weight of our money, in denominations 
ranging from 5 cent pieces to $100 bills. 
My experiences in handling this bulk of 
coin and currency were sometimes se- 
rious and sometimes amusing. Perhaps 
the most amusing part of it—that is, to 
the naval officers, who were very cour- 
teous and kind to me—was the necessity 
for my daily inspection of this shipment 
which was deposited in the hold of the 
warship. These inspections were always 
made during very rough seas—and I am 
a poor sailor. I managed to get down 
the ladders into the hold all right, but 
had to be assisted in getting back. 
These shipments were continued from 


time to time until the last of our troops 
had returned to America. Stations 
were established at the ports of em- 
barkation, and before going on board 
their transports, our troops were re- 
quired to exchange all foreign currency 
in their possession for American dollar 
currency. It has been estimated that 
the actual saving to our soldiers effected 
through this method of replacing franc 
currency by dollars and cents amounted 
to approximately $6,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
TRUST TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 
AND SURPLUS 


PLans for further expansion of the 
International Acceptance Trust Com- 
pany of New York, a subsidiary of the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
which include doubling the trust com- 
pany’s capital and surplus, have been an- 
nounced by F. Abbot Goodhue, presi- 
dent of the institution. 

Under the proposed plan, through the 
issuance of 5000 shares of new stock at 
$200 per share, the capital will be in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
and the paid in surplus will be increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, bringing 
the total capital and surplus paid in to 
$2,000,000. The International Accept- 
ance Bank, Inc., will continue to own 
all the stock except the directors’ qualify- 
ing shares. 

The trust company was founded in 
March, 1926, and shortly afterward was 
admitted to membership in the Federal 
Reserve System. It has reported sub- 
stantial growth since its organization, 
and its statement as of December 31, 
1927, showed resources of $12,300,000 
and total deposits of $11,084,000, with 
undivided profits of $190,000. 

The increase in the resources of the 
trust company has been planned in order 
to give it a wider basis for its growing 
business. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


Statement of Condition at close of Business December 31, 1927 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks..$ 226,685,322.54 


Loans and Discounts ............ 
U. 8. Government Securities 
Other Securities 
Bank Buildings 
Redemption Fund—uwv. 
Treasurer 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability -..$63,864,002.04 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 21,727,239.45 


Other Assets 


582,289,180.56 
105,784,411.83 
34,734,849.58 
8,372,342.27 


124,875.00 


42,136,762.59 


1,164,982.94 


$1,001,292,727.31 


HENRY W. CANNON 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 
JAMES N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 


President Utah Copper Co. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


LIABILITIES 
--$ °50,000,000.00 


Capital .. 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 
Reserved for Taxes, 
terest, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 
3, 1928 aati 
Deposits 
Due to Federal 
Bank 
Circulating Notes .. 
Acceptances $65,447,709.22 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 21,727,239.45 


Acceptances, Bills, _ ete., 
Sold with Endorsement 
Other Liabilities 


40,000,000.00 
15,674,848.89 


3,947,221.87 


1,400,000.00 
792,339,491.96 


25,000,000.00 
2,428,900.00 
43,720,469.77 


26,389,192.16 
392,602.66 


$1,001,292,727.31 


Board of Directors 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 


Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, 
surance Company 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Lowry & Company, Inc. 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL 


Union 


Telegraph 


Metropolitan Life In- 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 

JEREMIAH MILBANK 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 

ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 


Vice-President, The Great 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 


F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


Atlantic & 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


President, General Motors Corporation 


ELISHA WALKER 


President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 
THOMAS N. McCARTER 


President, Public Service Corporation of 


New Jersey 


ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L. BEATY 
JOHN McHUGH 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


WILLIAM E. S. GRISWOLD 


Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 


HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn 
Terminal 

WILLIAM A. JAMISON 
Arbuckle Bros. 


L. F. LOREE 


Eastern District 


President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 


THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 


President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 


SAMUEL F. PRYOR 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Rem- 

ington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 

President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


EARL D. BABST 


Chairman, Board of Directors, American 


Sugar Refining Company 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


ALEX N. NYLAND has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Bank of America, 
New York. Mr. Nyland has been man- 
ager of the Bush Terminal office of the 
bank for the last six years and will con- 
tinue to supervise the work of that office. 


BURNETT WALKER, vice-president the 
Guaranty Company of New York, has 
been elected a director and a member of 
the executive committee. 


RICHARD B. W. HALL has been appoint- 
ed an assistant treasurer of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, at the 
ofice of the bank at Madison avenue 
and 45th street. 


CHARLES M. AsHTON, Norman T. 
Hayes and Francis J. Rue have been 
elected vice-presidents the Philadelphia- 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia. 
They were formerly assistant vice- 
presidents. 


C. HowarRD MakrFIELD, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president, has been elected 
president of the Bank of America, Chi- 
cago. M. E. Greenebaum, who has been 
president of the bank and who has been 
identified with the institution for fifty 
years, becomes chairman of the board. 

Beginning his business career in 1900 
as a runner in the National Union Bank 
at Baltimore, Mr. Marfield went to New 
York in 1902 and occupied a clerical 
position in the National Bank of Com- 
merce. The following year he became 
connected with the North American 
Trust Company, which later through 
through consolidations became the Trust 
Company of America, and he was pay- 
ing teller of that institution in 1907, 
when the bank had a run which prob- 
ably was unprecedented in the annals of 
banking. In 1912 the Trust Company 
of America consolidated with the Equit- 
able Trust Company and Mr. Marfield 
became assistant treasurer of that com- 
pany. Remaining there until in 1919 he 
became cashier of the Seaboard National 
Bank and was elected vice-president of 


that institution in 1921, where he re- 
mained until two years ago, when he 
was elected executive vice-president of 
Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, now the Bank of America. 

Mr. Marfield has always been active 
in both the state and national associa- 
tions of bankers, serving on the execu- 
tive councils and on many important 
committees. 


GeEorGE C. VAN TuyL, Jr., formerly 
superintendent of banks of New York 
State, has been elected president the 
Bankers Loan & Investment Company of 


GeorcE C. Van Tuyt, Jr. 


Recently elected president the Bankers 
Loan & Investment Company of 
New York. 


New York. He fills the vacancy caused 
by the death of Clarence W. Clark, 
who had held the office for thirty years 
Winchester S. Clark, son of the late 
president, was elected vice-president and 
Albert B. Voorhees, secretary and treas 
urer. 


SAMUEL SHAW has been promoted to 
vice-president and cashier of the Chemi- 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


WILLIAM J. WASON, JB., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


ail Cnn mn 


NUTINI 
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cal National Bank of New York. Other 
promotions include John D. Perry, vice- 
president; Harry L. Barton, Harold H. 
Helm and J. C. Parkes, assistant vice- 
presidents; Jerre L. Dowling, William 
A. Edwards, Harold §S. Gibbons and 


Spencer Tunnell, Jr., assistant cashiers. 


ELtis Pusey Passmore, president the 
Bank of North America and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, the oldest 
banking institution in the country, and 
former governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, died recently after 
several weeks’ illness. He was in his 
sixtieth year. 

One of the most widely known bank- 
ers of the country, Mr. Passmore was 
born on a farm near Rising Sun, Md., 
and began his financial career at the age 
of fifteen, when he was “bound out” 
to the National Bank of Rising Sun as 
clerk, office boy and janitor. His salary 
for the first year was $100, for the sec- 
ond $150 and for the third $200. 

With his meager savings and some 
borrowed funds he was able, by the 
strictest economy, to attend Swarthmore 
College for a year. Then he obtained 
a cashier’s position in another bank. 
Careful saving enabled him to return to 
Swarthmore and graduate in 1893. The 
honorary degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred on him by his alma mater in 
1918. 

After being successively with several 
Pennsylvania banks, chief of these the 
Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia, 
with which he was associated for more 
than fifteen years, during which he ad- 
vanced from assistant cashier to first 
vice-president, he left this position to 
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Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


become governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in 1918, and left it to become 
president of the Bank of North Ameri- 
ca on March 1, 1920. When that bank 
merged with the Commercial Trust 
Company, three years later, he headed 
the new institution. 

He was active in Liberty loan drives 
during the war, was a former president 
of the state Bankers’ Association, chair- 
man of the committee on banking and 
currency of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce and a member of the 
board of managers of Swarthmore Col- 
lege and treasurer of the college. He 
also was a director in several companies. 


C. L. Sacgr, formerly vice-president and 
treasurer, has been elected president of 
the American Trust Company of St. 
Louis. He has been acting president 
since the resignation of the former presi- 
dent, Henry H. Hopkins, on December 
13, 39727. 

Although born in St. Louis, ‘Mr. 
Sager began his banking career in Chi- 
cago with the old Metropolitan National 
Bank, which has since passed out of ex- 
istence. At that time he started in as 
bank messenger at the age of 18 and 
steadily advanced in the ranks. 

In 1910 he returned to St. Louis and 
became associated with the American 
Trust Company as a receiving teller. 
Through successive stages he advanced 
to the position of treasurer in 1918 and 
vice-president and treasurer in 1923. 


Owen D. Younc has been elected 
chairman of the Economic Foundation, 
succeeding Thomas W. Lamont, whose 


term as a member of the board of direc 
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tors had expired. William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, a trustee representing organized 
labor, was re-elected vice-chairman. 
Others re-elected were Nicholas Kelley, 
honorary secretary, and G. R. Stahl, 
recording secretary. Russell C. Leffing- 
well, upon the nomination of President 
Lowell of Harvard University, was elect- 
ed a trustee to represent banking, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lamont. 

The Economic Foundation is a trust 
established in 1923 to administer funds 
given or to be given for impartial in- 
vestigations in the field of economic, so- 
cial and industrial science. Trustees are 
nominated by American universities act- 
ing in rotation. The research activities 
of the foundation are carried on through 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search of 474 West 24th street, New 
York. «4 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING has be- 
come a member of the board of directors 
of the Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C.—his first business connec- 
tion since he retired from active army 
service. 

Edwin B. Parker, chairman of the 
board of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has also been made a 
director in the Riggs National. Mr. 
Parker has headed commissions for the 
settlement of World War claims and 
was one of the organizers of the War 
Industries Board. 


WILLIAM I. TABER has been elected 
chairman of the board and Chester R. 
Dewey president of the Citizens Trust 
Company, Utica, N. Y. Mr. Taber was 
formerly president of the company. 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and 
formerly head of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has been elected presi- 
dent of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion. An enthusiastic and skilful golfer 
himself, Mr. Traylor has long been a 
factor in various golf organizations. He 
has served two terms as president of the 
Midlothian Country Club, Chicago, and 
was vice-president of the Western Golf 


Association, declining the presidency of 
the latter, due to press of banking duties 
and those connected with the American 
Bankers Association. 

Among his many activities, outside 


The new president of the United 
States Golf Association, Melvin A. 
Traylor, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago and former- 
ly head of the American Bankers 
Association. 
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tion of investments are 
among the policies which dis- 
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finance and business, Mr. Traylor is 
president of the Shedd Aquarium So- 
ciety of Chicago; trustee of Northwest- 
ern University and trustee of Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. 


Tuomas R. PReEsTON, president of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
guest of honor at the annual Jackson 
Day dinner of the Tennessee Society of 
St. Louis, held last month. He spoke 
on “Two Distinguished Tennesseeans.” 


ARNOLD F. BruNnkow, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, has been appointed associate 
trust officer of the Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Brunkow went to the Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Co. from Portland 
fifteen years ago, where he was connect- 
ed with the United States National Bank 
for four years. When he first went to 
Spokane he was employed in the sav- 
ings and other banking departments 
until 1917, when he entered the army 


——$——— 


at the beginning of the World War. 
After two and a half years in service 
he returned to the city and was placed 
in charge of the advertising and pub 
licity of the bank and trust company, 
which position he has held until now. 


“The growth of the trust department 
staff is an indication of the mounting 
interest of the public in trust service,” 
says W. J. Kommers, vice-president and 
trust officer. 

“During the twenty years of our trust 
business, first as the Union Trust Com- 
pany and recently as a department of 
the Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Co., a volume of trusts has been built 
up that is the largest in the state. This 
reflects great credit upon the people of 
Spokane and the inland empire, who are 
quick to appreciate advanced ideas and 
take advantage of modern service. 

“The addition of Mr. Brunkow to the 
trust staff will enable us to carry out 
some plans for our trust service that 
have been under consideration for the 
last year. As the advantages of corpo 
rate trusteeship become better under- 
stood, the trust business is certain to de- 
velop even more rapidly than in the 
past.” 


A. I. B. MID-WINTER MEETING 
POSTPONED 


THE mid-winter meeting of the execu 
tive council, American Institute of 
Banking, which was to have been held 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., the home of 
Thomas R. Preston, president the 
American Bankers Association, January 
10-11, was postponed to February 9-10 
due to the serious illness of the wife of 
P. R. Williams, president of the insti 
tute. In addition to Mr. Preston, J. H. 
Puelicher, president Marshall © Isley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., and former 
president of the association, and F. N. 
Shepherd, executive manager the A. B. 
A., accepted special invitations to attend. 


KIDDER PEABODY STATEMENT 
STATEMENT of the Kidder, Peabody Ac’ 


ceptance Corporation as of December 
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31, 1927, shows capital of $11,375,000, 
surplus and profit and loss $1,220,199, 
acceptances outstanding $28,156,256 
(less $549,852 in portfolio) and total 
resources of $52,258,263. 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY GROWTH 


THE Franklin Society for Home-Build- 
ing and Savings, New York, has in- 
creased in size by more than $5,000,000 
in 1927, according to statement made 
by Charles O'Connor Hennessy, presi- 
dent of the organization, at its annual 
meeting. This is a growth of 25 per 
cent. 

Loans granted to home-owners on the 
society's monthly payment mortgage 
plan during the last year exceeded $9,- 
000,000, it was reported, and the in- 
crease in volume of business on both old 
and new accounts since the first of the 
year has surpassed all previous records. 

Henry A. Theis, Joseph McGuinness 
and Frank H. Hennessy were elected di- 
rectors. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT’S 
DIVIDEND RECORD 


In distributing its 102nd regular semi- 
annual dividend on January 16, the 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass., completed the distribu- 
tion among its stockholders of a total 
of $7,408,000 from June, 1877, to Jan- 
uary, 1928. Almost half of this, or $3,- 
520,000, has been distributed in the last 
eleven years. 

The first dividend was paid in June, 
1877, at the rate of $3 a share. Each 
succeeding year since then two payments 
have been made, the minimum semi- 
annual payment having been at the rate 
of $2 a share in 1878 and 1879, and 
the maximum semi-annual payment hav- 
ing been in the form of a regular divi- 
dend, with extra dividends, of $18 a 
share in July, 1916, in July, 1917, and 
July, 1918. 

The last twenty-two semi-annual 
declarations covering payments July 
1917, to this month, inclusive, show a 
total of $352 a share. This averages $3 
annually for each share during .the last 


eleven years. The regular semi-annual 
rate, starting in January, 1913, to date 
has been $8 a share. The first extra 
dividend—$2 a share—was declared 
payable in July, 1915, and since then 
“extras” have been paid in each six 
months period with the exception of one, 
January, 1916. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALI- 
ANA TRUST CO. STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana Trust Co., New 
York, as of December 31, 1927, shows 
capital of $2,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,851,435, deposits 
of $12,503,589 and total resources of 
$17,596,611. The bank is afhliated 
with the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
Milan, Italy. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL GROWTH 


THE Central National Bank of the City 
of New York shows a gain in deposits 
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of 50 per cent. over a year ago, accord- 
ing to its statement of December 31, 
1927. The bank also shows a gain of 
40 per cent. in total resources. 

The bank was organized January, 
1926, and now operates two branch of- 
fices in the Bronx. Its total deposits 
are more than $10,000,000 and its re- 
sources over $14,000,000. D. Samuel 
Gottesman is chairman of the board and 
E. V. Connolly president. 


WESTCHESTER BANK HAS 
WOMEN STOCKHOLDERS 


Hat the fifty stockholders of the West- 
chester County National Bank, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., are women, it was announced 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
that institution recently. The total 
holdings of the women shareholders are 
533 out of 2000 shares. 

The old stock ledger, in continuous 
use for ninety-five years, was again used 
for a record of stockholders and their 
holdings at this meeting. 


BALTIMORE BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Mer- 
cantile Trust & Deposit Company, Bal- 
timore, as of December 31, 1927, shows 
capital of $1,500,000, surplus of $4,- 
000,000, deposits of $19,219,902 and 
total resources of $25,070,749. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORT- 
GAGE INCREASES LEAD 


THE New York Title and Mortgage 
Company, New York, which became 
the world’s largest title company two 
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years ago, following the merger with it 
of the United States Title Guaranty 
Company, has further increased its lead, 
according to year-end figures. Capital 
funds of the company are now $43, 
859,851. 

The sale of guaranteed first mortgages 
and first mortgage certificates to individ: 
ual and corporate investors for 1927 
amounted to $209,800,021, an increase 
of $16,824,808 over the total of the 
previous year. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
STATEMENT 


THE December 31, 1927, statement of 
condition of the Discount Corporation 
of New York shows capital of $5,000, 
000, surplus of $2,000,000 and total re- 
sources of $176,393,547. 

John McHugh is chairman of the 
board; Ernest C. Wagner, president; 
Jerome Thralls, vice-president; Dudley 
H. Mills, secretary; M. Greacen Briggs, 
treasurer; and Charles W. Belmer, Rob- 
ert M. Coon and Edward E. Anderson, 
assistant treasurers. 

On the board of the corporation are 
George W. Davison, Walter E. Frew, 
John McHugh, Charles E. Mitchell, 
J. P. Morgan, James H Perkins, Seward 
Prosser, Charles H. Sabin, Ernest C. 
Wagner and Albert H. Wiggin. 


FIRST NATIONAL’S DEPOSITS AT 
NEW HIGH MARK 


Deposits of the First National Bank of 
Boston reached a new high figure in its 
statement of December 31, 1927, 
amounting to $360,000,000, an increase 
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in one year of more than $50,000,000. 
During the year resources advanced 
$66,000,000 to a total of $477,000,000. 
With the increase in capital and sur- 
plus to $50,000,000, on which stock- 
holders are voting this month, it 
should not be long before New England 
can boast of a half-billion dollar bank. 

Almost as remarkable as the deposit 
figure is the showing of the First Na- 
tional in the acceptance field. As has 
been pointed out, New England ranks 
second to New York as a bankers ac- 
ceptance market with a volume nearly 
four times as great as that of Chicago 
or San Francisco. Of the total amount 
of acceptances outstanding in New Eng- 
land, the First National is responsible 
for nearly one-third. 


INTERSTATE’S RESOURCES OVER 
$50,000,000 


STATEMENT of the Interstate Trust 
Company, New York, as of January 21, 
1928, shows total resources of $50,218,- 
076—a new high mark reached after the 
merger of the Hamilton National Bank 
of New York with the Interstate. Capi- 
tal of the bank is now $5,175,000, sur- 
plus $1,500,000, deposits $38,370,991. 

With the addition of the Hamilton 
offices, the bank now has eight banking 
offices in the city. George S. Silzer is 
president of the institution. 


MILWAUKEE BANK ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


Josep ii E. Uihlein, president of the Sec- 
ond \Vard Savings Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis., since 1911, was elected chairman 


of the board of the institution at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors. 
Albert C. Elser, vice-president of the 
bank for the last sixteen years, was made 
president, and Erwin C. Uihlein, a di- 
rector of the bank, was elected a vice- 
president. 


COMMERCE TRUST, KANSAS 
CITY, PROMOTIONS 


AT the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, held last month, A. A. Zinn, 
assistant vice-president in the mortgage 
loan department, was advanced to. ‘the 
position of vice-president. “Mr. Zinn has 
been with the Commerce since 1925, 
prior to which time he was vice-president 
of the Southwest Trust Company. 

Ben E: Young, acting comptroller of 
the bank’ for four years, was elected 
comptroller. He* has been associated 
with the bank for thirteen years. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO 
ADDS DIRECTORS, OFFICERS 


Rosert Allerton, whose father, the late 
Samuel W. Allerton, was one of the 
organizers and for more than fifty years 
a director of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, and Chauncey McCormick of 
the Miami Corporation, have been elect- 
ed directors of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. 

Edward M. Tourtelot, manager the 
credit and statistical department, has 
been made an assistant vice-president. 

P. M. Reisterer, Norman G. Stock- 
dale, Clarence E. Carlson, Edward J. 
Jennett and Charles H. Wood, Jr., as- 
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sistant cashiers; and Elmer E. Schmus, 
who had been assistant cashier in the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, has been 
transferred to the First National Bank 
with the same title. 

Edward E. Brown, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the First National, has been 
elected also vice-president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank. James B. 
Kaine, manager of the real estate depart- 
ment, has been made vice-president, and 
Frank G. Guthridge has been appointed 
an assistant manager of the real estate 
loan department of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

Clarence W. Weldon has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the First- 
Trust Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago 
and of the First-Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Dallas. 


GUARANTY TRUST ELECTIONS 


EUGENE M. STEVENS, president the Ili- 
nois Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 
cago; Eugene W. Stetson, vice-president 


o BLANK-STOLLER, INC, 

EUGENE M. STEVENS 
President the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill., who has re- 
cently been made a director of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 

York. 


- 


the Guaranty Trust Company; and 
Joseph R. Swan, vice-president the 
Guaranty Trust and president the 
Guaranty Company, have been elected 
directors of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

J. L. Cleveland, Jr., formerly assistant 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust; 
Burnett Walker and Harold F. Greene, 
were elected vice-presidents. The two 
latter are also vice-presidents of the 
Guaranty Company. 

Herbert E. Twyeffort, Harry J. Kelly 
and Winfred C. Bloom were appointed 
assistant trust officers. 


FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, New York, 
as of December 31, 1927, shows capital 
of $10,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $21,398,121, deposits of $154,- 
365,328 and total resources of $206, 
044,103. 


NATIONAL NEWARK @& ESSEX 
COMPANY PROMOTIONS 


THE following promotions have been an- 
nounced by the National Newark & 


Essex Banking Company, Newark, 
New Jersey: 

William E. Hooker, trust officer, has 
been elected a vice-president; James W. 
Pittenger, Harry I. Parkhurst and 
Courtland G. Heminway, assistant cash- 
iers, have been made assistant vice 
presidents. 


UNION TRUST STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago as of De 
cember 31, 1927, shows capital stock of 
$3,000,000, surplus of $4,000,000, de- 
posits of $94,520,947 and total resources 
of $106,358,554. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY'S GROWTH 


Assets of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
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have increased nearly 12 per cent. dur- 
ing the last year, according to the annual 
report and statement of Archibald A. 
Welch, president of the company. Assets 
are now $113,378,351 and the volume 
of insurance in force has passed the 
half-billion mark, with an increase of 
more than 7 per cent., according to the 
report. 

Excess of assets over all ascertained 
and assumed liabilities was $6,458,782; 
new insurance paid for during the year, 
$75,689,439 and the increase in income 
was $3,652,477. 


CHELSEA EXCHANGE REPORT 


ANNUAL report of the president of the 
Chelsea Exchange Bank, New York, to 
stockholders showed progress for 1927. 
Deposits have increased approximately 
$3,800,000, now totaling $21,590,000 
compared with $17,790,000 at the close 
of 1926, according to President Edward 
8. Rothchild Net earnings totaled 
$397,439 before charge-offs and divi- 
dends, equal to almost 26! per cent. on 
the capital stock. Undivided profits 


CHICAGO ™"imeene 


totaled $673,525 on January 1, 1928, 
compared with $576,156 for 1926. 

The board of directors has approved 
a proposal for increasing the capital of 
the bank by $500,000, thus bringing the 
bank’s capital up to $2,000,000. The 
increase, if approved by the stockhold- 
ers, will become effective March 16. It 
will give the institution capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $3,500,000. 


STATE STREET TRUST STATE- 
MENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston, as of 
December 31, 1927, shows capital of 
$3,000,000, surplus of $3,500,000, de- 
posits of $57,869,007 and total resources 
of $68,109,601. Resources of the sav- 
ings department are $4,419,542 and 
those of the trust department $24,712,- 
476. 


BANK OF ITALY FORMS NEW 
DEPARTMENT 


FORMATION of a bankers and brokers de- 
partment with Oscar L. Cox, a vice- 
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president, as one of its directing heads, 
has been announced by the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco. The department 
will have charge of the relations between 
the Bank of Italy and other banks and 
also the brokerage houses and other 
financial establishments. 

Mr. Cox, who was at the head of the 
bank’s interests in Alameda and Contra 
Costa counties for a number of years, is 
a former president of the East Bay Na- 
tional Bank of Oakland, now a branch 
of the Bank of Italy, and a former vice- 


Leroy A. MERSHON 
Newly elected vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
New York. Mr. Mershon was for 
eleven and one-half years secretary of 
the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 


president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS EMPLOYES’ 
FUND DIVIDENDS 


CasH and stock amounting to $5,066, 
299 were distributed in January to 9432 
employes of General Motors Corporation 
participating in its employes savings and 
investment fund class of 1922, according 
to Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president. 

All General Motors employes who 
have been with the corporation three 
months or more, have the opportunity of 
investing 20 per cent. of their wages up 
to $300 per year, in a fund to which 
the corporation adds 50 cents for every 
dollar invested by the employe. The 
total amount is then invested in General 
Motors common stock, the corporation 
guaranteeing the employe his principal 
plus 6 per cent. interest. 

In case of an individual who paid 
$300 into this fund in 1922 there is re- 
turned to him cash and General Motors 
common stock having a total value at the 
present market of $1241. This has been 
made possible because the employe be- 
came a partner in the business and profit- 
ed through the increment in value which 
he himself had in part made possible. 

At the present time 85 per cent. of 
the eligible employes of the corporation, 
or more than 125,000, are participating 
in this plan and more than 12,500 are 
in this way being assisted in the purchase 
of homes. 


CITIZENS BANKS ELECTIONS 
AND PROMOTIONS 


AT the annual meeting of the Citizens 
National Bank of Los Angeles, Calif, 
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]. Bert Easely was elected assistant to 
the president. Mr. Easely has for some 
years been secretary to J. Dabney Day, 
president of the bank, with whom he 
came to Los Angeles from Dallas, Texas, 
in 1922. He is a graduate of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking and has won 
distinction in the institute’s public speak- 
ing contests. 

E. R. Arner was elected assistant audi- 
tor of the Citizens National Bank and 
also of the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, as there is a joint audit depart- 
ment for both institutions. 

Halcott B. Thomas, trust officer, was 
elected vice-president of the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank, and two other 
promotions were announced for the trust 
department. Victor T. Johnson was 
elected assistant trust officer, and Ralph 
E. Slater assistant secretary. Mr 
Johnson has been with the bank since 
1923, before which he was a practicing 
attorney in Wyoming. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST 
ELECTS OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 


THREE new directors were added to the 
board of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago, at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders. They are Alex- 
ander Legge, president the International 
Harvester Company, Fred W. Sargent, 
president the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company, and H. G. P. Deans, 
vice-president the bank in charge of its 
foreign banking business. 

T. J. Bryce, manager the bond de- 
partment, was elected a vice-president; 
J. S. Loomis was made an assistant man- 
ager of the bond department; and J. F. 
Verhelle was made comptroller. 


SEWARD NATIONAL BANK 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Seward 
National Bank of New York as of Jan- 
uary 3, 1928, shows capital of $2,000,- 
000, surplus of $1,000,000, deposits of 
ew and total resources of $6,- 
512,255, 

The bank has recently moved into its 
new building at 2 Park avenue. Alex- 
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ander Stewart Webb is president of the 
institution. The directors include How- 
ard E. Atterbury, Ernest W. Brown, 
Carles C. Davis, Howard Davis, Charles 
A. Ernst, R. W. Evans, Byron E. Hep- 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
ALEXANDER STEWART WEBB 
President the Seward National Bank 
of New York, which has recently 
moved into its new home at 2 Park 
avenue. 


ler, Isse Koch, Patrick McGovern, Pat- 
rick F. Murphy, Henry W. Nucklos, 
Alfred H. Rust, E. A. St. John, Pas- 
quale I. Simonelli, Lionel F. Straus, 
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travelers will “> 
find at either of these owe . 
hostelries a refined serenity of at- . 
mosphere, a haven invitingly luxurious in it Rx Ay 
tasteful appointments and tactful service. @, A tempo Sy % 
rary residence where many services in your behalf are efficien . 
yet unobtrusive. With a room or a suite at the White or _Z 4 
the Fifth Avenue you are located strategically wn m 
to almost everything in New York. Y 
See 





FA CWHI . a, 
¥ Ow Murray Hill 


2 few blocks from Grand Ceatral 


a 


At Washington Square 


OSCAR WINTRAB 
Managing Directon 


Arlen G. Swiger, William B. Warner 
and Alexander Stewart Webb. 


GUARDIAN GROUP, DETROIT, 
STATEMENT 


GrowTH of the Guardian Group of 
financial institutions, of Detroit, was 
shown in the group’s report to its stock- 
holders on January 10, 1928. The re- 
port said, in part: 

“The Guardian Detroit Bank, the 
newest member of the group, opened its 
doors for business on June 15, 1927. 
Two weeks later, in response to the 
banking department’s regular June 30 
call, we showed deposits of $26,752,280. 
Since that date, in addition to replacing 


a very substantial amount of complimen- 
tary business, which was more or less 
temporary, a satisfactory volume of new 
business has been secured and on De- 
cember 31, 1927, our deposits amounted 
to $30,383,623, an increase of 13.5 per 
cent. during the six months’ period. 
After setting aside reserves of $174,597 
for taxes and contingencies, the undi- 
vided profits amount to $52,963. 

“The Guardian Trust Company has 
continued to show a. satisfactory 
growth in all departments of its busi- 
ness. Deposits increased from $12,280, 
165 as of December 31, 1926, to $16, 
269,515 on December 31, 1927, a gain 
of 32.5 per cent. After setting aside re- 
serves of $75,000 for taxes and contin- 
gencies, undivided profits increased 
$127,562 during the last year and now 
amount to $252,410. This gain in un- 
divided profits is at the rate or 12.75 
per cent. on the capital stock of $1,000, 
000. 

“The combined deposits of the bank 
and the trust company on December 31, 
1927, stood at $46.653,139 against $39, 
784,712 on June 30, 1927, a gain of 
17 per cent.” 


SYRACUSE BANK OPENS NEW 
MAIN OFFICE 


THE First Trust & Deposit Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., opened its enlarged main 
office recently. The exterior appear: 
ance of the remodeled building is both 
unusually attractive and dignified, 
and within there is a large lobby with 
a convenient arrangement of officers’ 
quarters and tellers’ cages. The floors 
and walls are of Italian marble. 

A new and larger safe deposit vault 
is one of the features of the building. 

Many other new features are to be 
found in the enlarged quarters, includ- 
ing three systems of pneumatic tubes 
and telautograph devices to provide 
rapid communication between all im 
portant departments of the bank. Pro 
tective measures for vaults and cages are 
numerous and intricate—the most mod- 
ern known. An automatic interior tele- 
phone exchange gives instant and accu 
rate service. 


The First Trust & Deposit Co. also 
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Remodeled building of the First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


has five branch offices in their own up- 
to-date buildings in convenient loca- 
tions in various parts of Syracuse, which 
now has a population of 200,000. On 
December 31, 1927, resources of the 
company stood at $61,000,000, with de- 
posits of $54,000,000. 


UNION TRUST OF DETROIT 
ADOPTS RETIREMENT 
PROGRAM 


ADOPTION of a retirement program, af- 
fecting more than 1000 men and women 
employed by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, has been announced by 
Frank W. Blair, president of the com- 
pany. The plan became effective Janu- 
ary 1, and enables each participating 
employe to retire at a specified future 
age with a pension amounting to 2 per 
cent. of his total salary from the date 
of the adoption of the plan. 

Administered by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the retirement 
incomes are established by means of an- 
nuities, purchased jointly by the trust 
company and participating employes, 
both sharing in the cost. 

In addition to the normal life in- 
comes of 2 per cent. of total salary, the 
trust company has made special conces- 
sions covering cases of some of the older 
employes, three of whom are now en- 
titled to retire on pensions paid for en- 
tirely by their employer. 

The retirement plan includes liberal 


disability provisions and also permits an 
employe to increase his retirement in- 
come by making deposits toward the 
purchase of additional annuities. 


UNION TRUST OF CHICAGO 
ADDS: NEW DIRECTORS 


New members of the board of directors 
of the Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cago have been announced by Frederick 
H. Rawson, chairman of the board, as 
follows: 


Colonel Robert R. McCormick, presi- 
dent the Tribune Company, publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune; Charles R. Wal- 
green, president the Walgreen Co., op- 
erators of the Walgreen chain of drug 
stores; W. H. Alford, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, and Walter J. Kohler, president 
of Kohler Co., manufacturers of plumb- 
ing fixtures and electric plants. 

New appointments to the bank’s ofh- 
cial staff include: 

A. C. Miskelly, assistant cashier; W. 
G. Kropp, assistant cashier; L. R. Ro- 
chetto, assistant trust officer; L. H. 
Northrop, assistant manager  invest- 
ment department; R. W. Thies, assist- 
ant manager investment department. 

In the roster of officers a new group- 
ing has been made, that of “managers 
of departments,” which will appear be- 
tween the assistant vice-presidents and 
the cashier. In connection with this 
grouping the title of H. L. Benson will 
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be “manager credit department,” omit- 
ting “and assistant cashier,” which for- 
merly appeared opposite his name. The 
name of F. G. Murbach will also show 
as “manager saving department,” with 
the words “and assistant cashier” omit- 
ted. This new group comprises the fol- 
lowing: 

Credit department, H. L. Benson, 
manager; trust department, R. J. Darby, 


CoLoNeEL RoBERT R. McCorMIck 

President the Tribune Company, 

Chicago, and recently elected director 

of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago. 


trust officer; savings department, F. G. 
Murbach, manager; investment depart- 
ment, A. T. Sihler, manager, and for- 
eign department, F. B. Tedford, man- 
ager. 

The Union Trust Company, which 
was established in 1869, has just closed 
one of the most successful years in the 
history of the institution, according to 
Mr. Rawson. During the last six years 
deposits have increased from $42,000,- 
000 to more than $94,000,000. In 1927 
the bank added $1,000,000 to surplus; 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits are now $8,118,000. 


— 


Earnings for 1927 were 43.76 per 
cent. on capital stock, as compared with 
earnings of 40.90 per cent. in 1926. On 
invested stock, earnings in 1927 were 
17.21 per cent., as compared with 16.93 
per cent. in 1926. 


STATEMENT OF FRENCH 
AMERICAN CORP. 


STATEMENT of condition of the French 
American Banking Corporation, New 
York, as of December 31, 1927, shows 
capital of $2,000,000, surplus of the 
same amount, deposits of $33,356,270 
and total resources of $52,855,021. 

Paul Duran has resigned as president 
of the corporation and will rejoin the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, 
one of the three stockholders of the 
French American, and with which Mr. 
Duran was connected prior to becoming 
head of the New York institution. 

J. de Sieyes, who has been vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation since 1922, has 
been elected president. George E. 
Roosevelt has been elected a director; 
A. Comtet, who has been affiliated with 
the Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris since 1903, has been appointed 
vice-president, and W. C. Thompson, 
formerly treasurer, has been appointed 
vice-president as well as treasurer. 

The stock of the bank is owned en- 
tirely by the Comptoir National d’Es 
compte de Paris, the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York and the First 
National Bank of Boston. 


CLEVELAND TRUST ADDS 
THREE DIRECTORS 


THREE directors have been added to the 
board of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The new directors 
are Newell C. Bolton, of the Bourne 
Fuller Co.; Joseph O. Eaton, of Otis & 
Co., and Burton G. Tremaine, Jr., presi’ 
dent of the Superior Screw & Bolt 
Mfg. Co. 

P. S. Kingsbury, personnel manager, 
and I. I. Sperling, publicity manager, 
have been elected vice-presidents. 
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~ J WILLIAMS BEAL SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION 


BOSTON~MASS 








BANCITALY CORPORATION 
STATEMENT 


CONSOLIDATED statement of the Banc- 
italy Corporation and its real estate in- 
vestment subsidiary, the Capital Com- 
pany, as of January 20, 1928, shows 
capital stock of $130,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of $120,561,776 
and total resources of $289,215,994. 


MILWAUKEE BANKS ELECT 
OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 


GeorcE B. LUHMAN, formerly vice- 
president and trust officer of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company, was elected 
president of the company at the annual 
eection held in January. Elwyn Evans 
was elected assistant trust officer of the 
company. He was formerly with Mil- 
ler, Mack and Fairchild. 

E. A. Bacon, N. Rendenbach and 
Philip P. Edwards have been elected as- 
sistant vice-presidents of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank and Clarence 
Becker has been made an assistant 
cashier of the same institution. 

Promotions at the same bank include 
George E. Fleischmann, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president; E. R. 
Ormsby, from assistant cashier to assist- 
ant vice-president; Frederick Wergin, 
from assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president; George T. Campbell, from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice-presi- 
dent; S. R. Quaden, from auditor to 
comptroller. 

New directors of the First Wisconsin 
institutions include George C. Dreher, 
vice-president First Wisconsin National 
Bank; Harry §S. Johnston, president 
Robert A. Johnston Company; Walter 
]. Kohler, president Kohler Company; 
John LeFeber, president Gridley Dairy 
Company; George B. Luhman, president 
First Wisconsin Trust Company; H. H. 
Seaman, president Seaman Body Corpo- 
ration; L. R. Smith, president A. O. 


6 


Smith Corporation; J. T. Wilson, vice- 
president the Nash Motors Company. 

Elections at the Grand and Sixth Na- 
tional Bank at the annual meeting in- 
cluded N. Rendenbach, formerly cashier, 
as vice-president, and A. M. Rebstock, 
formerly with the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, as cashier. 


CONTINENTAL ELECTS TWO 
NEW DIRECTORS 


Two new directors were elected to the 
board of the Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
at the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers. They are George B. Everitt, presi- 
dent Montgomery Ward and Company, 
and William F. Hayes, of W. F. Hayes 
& Co. 

Arthur H. Evans was elected a second 
vice-president of the bank with duties 
in the trust department. Mr. Evans 
was employed by the American Interna- 
tional Corporation from 1917 to 1924, 
and during the period 1924-27 was 
trade commissioner of the United States 
Department of Commerce, doing finan- 
cial work abroad. 

A real estate mortgage company, with 
capital stock of $1,000,000, has been or- 
ganized. It will be known as the Con- 
tinental National Mortgage Company. 
Arthur Reynolds, president of the bank, 
will be president of the new company 
and Floyd C. Hassler will be manager. 
This company will make real estate 
loans, buy and sell mortgages and mar- 
ket real estate mortgage bonde. 

Net earnings of the bank for the year 
were $7,452,265, after setting aside 
$2,000,000 for taxes and providing 
ample reserves against contingencies. 
These earnings compare with a net of 
$7,189,744 for 1926, when interest rates 
were higher. For 1927, net earnings 
are equivalent to 29.81 per cent. on the 
capitalization of $25,000,000, which the 
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bank had until December 1, and 10.46 
per cent. on the total invested capital. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


THE Bank of United States, New 
York, has announced an increase in capi- 
tal of the institution from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000. The increase is already 
in effect and gives the bank capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $13,261,- 
041. 

As of January 17, 1928, the latest 
official statement showed total resources 
of $110,884,133 against $95,719,819 on 


>] BLANK-STOLLER, INC 
BERNARD K. Marcus 


President the Bank of United States, 

New York, which has announced an 

increase in capital from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000. 


December 31, 1926, an increase of $15,- 
164,214. Total deposits also show an 
increase from $83,926,727 on December 
31, 1926, to $95,176,057 on January 17, 
1928, a gain of $11,249,330. The bank 
now ranks among the first sixty in the 
United States, having advanced in the 
listing from seventy-eighth in 1925 to 


sixty-fifth in 1926 and sixty-second last 
year. 

B. K. Marcus, president, has an- 
nounced the addition of Eugene B. 
Kline to the board of directors. Mr. 
Kline is president of a chain of depart- 
ment stores known as Kline’s, Inc. Mr. 
Marcus has also announced the follow- 
ing promotions: George Pankin and 
Philip Schiffman were promoted from 
assistant vice-presidents to vice-presi- 
dents; W. W. Veazie, in charge of the 
bond department, was elected assistant 
vice-president; Charles Hamburger, M. 
J. Meyers and Max Silverstein were pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president, and 
Richard K. Buechler and Charles Seiken 
were elected assistant cashiers. 

In addition to its main office at Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-second street, the 
bank now has six branches in Manhat- 
tan, the Bronx and Brooklyn. 


ACCEPTS OVER $45,000,000 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


More than $45,000,000 loans on farm 
and city property were accepted during 
1927 by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, accord- 
ing to the annual report of its finance 
committee. 

These loans are about evenly divided 
between farm and city properties, the 
amount of loans on farms being $21, 
529,257; on city properties, $24,286, 
660. 

The loans were made on 3545 farm 
properties and 1680 city properties, the 
latter including 1381 dwelling houses 
and 259 apartment buildings, housing in 
all 5235 families. 

The average rate of interest yield on 
these loans made during 1927 was 5.51 
per cent.; the rate on farm properties 
being 5.29 per cent. and on city proper’ 
ties 5.71 per cent. 


BANK OF ITALY BUYS 
SIX BANKS 


THE Bank of Italy, San Francisco, has 
purchased six banks since the beginning 
of the year, making an addition of more 
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than $12,000,000 in total aggregate de- 
posits. The banks were all consolidated 
with the Bank of Italy on the same day, 
January 14. 


FRANKLIN TRUST ELECTS 
TWO NEW OFFICERS 


L. O. HowELL, 3d, and Samuel Vance, 
Jr, have been elected assistant vice- 
presidents of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, according to an- 
nouncement by C. Addison Harris, Jr., 
president of the bank. 

Reviewing the progress of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company for 1927, Mr. Har- 
ris commented upon the fact that its de- 
posits had increased over $3,250,000, 
the capital and surplus account to 
$6,000,000, and the dividend rate dur- 
ing the year from 14 per cent. to 16 per 
cent. per annum. 


CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS 
LARGEST IN ITS HISTORY 


NET earnings of the Cities Service Com- 
pany for 1927, totaling $31,952,951, 
were the largest in the history of the 


company. They exceeded by 30 per 
cent. the previous record earnings of 
$24,462,662 in 1926. 

Cities Service earnings for the month 
of December, 1927, were also larger than 
any December earnings in the company’s 
history, amounting to $2,773,206. Net 
to common stock and reserves was 
$2,010,696, compared with $1,875,317 
in December, 1926, and $1,033,067 in 
December, 1925. 

The company’s net earnings for 1927 
were equal to more than twelve times 
interest and discount on its debentures, 
as compared with 9.2 times for 1926. 
Net to stock and reserves was 4.32 times 
preferred stock dividends, compared 
with 3.52 times. 

Net to common stock and reserves in 
1927 was $22,604,925, equivalent to 
27.34 per cent. on the average amount 
of common stock outstanding, or $5.46 
per share of $20 par value of common 
stock. This compares with $15,611,466 
tor 1926, which was equivalent to 20.03 








Learn a Foreign 
Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 
Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 

request. 


BERLIT7 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2!8 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 























per cent., or $4 per share of common 
stock then outstanding. 


UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND 
ADDS DIRECTOR AND 
OFFICERS 


E. F. Carter, president the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, was elected a di- 
rector of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting in January. 

Mr. Carter, who has had a long and 
successful career as a public utilities ex- 
ecutive in the Bell Telephone companies 
in the southwestern part of the United 
States, went to Cleveland from St. Louis 
about a year ago to assume the presi- 
dency of the Bell Telephone Company 
in Ohio, including Cleveland, the com- 
pany’s headquarters. 

L. A. Cordrey, F. A. Cheadle and G. 
T. Stout were appointed assistant credit 
managers. 

At the annual meeting of directors 
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and stockholders the following new ofh- 
cers were elected: S. D. James, W. F. 
Pfeiffer, A. F. Reed and A. R. Boe- 
thelt, all of whom were given the title 
of assistant treasurer. 

The following promotions were also 
made: R. S. Crawford, secretary and 
treasurer, is now vice-president and sec- 
retary of the company; assistant vice- 
presidents P. T. Herrold and C. W. 
Carlson were made vice-presidents; C. 
B. Anderson, assistant vice-president, 
was made treasurer, and R. L. Williams 
and C. F. Heil, assistant treasurers, are 
now assistant vice-presidents. 


HIBERNIA BANK STATEMENT 


ANNUAL statement of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New Or- 
leans, issued December 31, 1927, shows 
total resources of $64,000,000, with de- 
posits of $56,000,000, a gain of $4,000,- 
000 during the last twelve months. 


The bank has paid dividends to stock- 


holders out of earnings of 20 per cent. 
and has also paid quarterly dividends 
to its employes based on salaries and 
length of service. 


SYRACUSE TRUST SHOWS 
GOOD YEAR 


Deposits of the Syracuse Trust Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N, Y., as of December 
31, 1927, were $40,175,513, an increase 
of $3,989,758 over 1926. One hundred 
and seventy-two new pieces of trust 
business came into the bank during the 
year, made up mostly of wills and life 
insurance trusts. Country bank deposits 
increased $1,635,826. 


NORTHERN TRUST HOLDS 
INSURANCE MEETING 


THE third insurance trust meeting of 
the Northern Trust Company of Chica- 
go with the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, held recently, was at- 
tended by 500 underwriters, managers 
and general agents. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president 
of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., speaker at 


the meeting, emphasized eight points of 
merit in the life insurance trust, as fol- 
lows: (1) It prevents lapses of poli- 
cies; (2) takes care of heirs after death; 
(3) provides the trustee with discretion 
and lends a flexibility in the administra- 
tion of life insurance proceeds; (4) 
helps sell more adequate insurance; (5) 
gives the insured’s family a capable and 
sympathetic adviser; (6) provides a 
family with funds so urgently needed 
during the twelve-month probate period; 
(7) gives unified control to insurance 
funds which otherwise would come at 
different times from different insurance 
companies, especially valuable when a 
life insurance trust agreement and the 
testator’s will are dovetailed; and (8) 
gives a plan for stock retirement under 
a corporate trust agreement. 

Mr. Stephenson discussed the ethical 
side of trusteeship, giving some atten- 
tion to the new kind of service which 
the underwriter can sell his clients. The 
underwriter and trustee can look on the 
life insurance trust as a document which 
can keep a family intact, provide edu 
cation for children and open to youth 
the doors of opportunity, according to 
the speaker. He also demonstrated the 
flexibility of the life insurance trust as 
opposed to a more inelastic contract. 


BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Balti- 
more Trust Company, Baltimore, Md., 
as of December 31, 1927, shows capital 
of $3,500,000, surplus of the same 
amount, deposits of $53,876,445 and 
total resources of $68,870,245. 

Waldo Newcomer is chairman of the 
board of directors and Donald Syming: 
ton is president. 


SAVINGS BANKERS TO MEET 
IN CHICAGO 


THE fifth annual mid-west regional sav 
ings conference will be held in Chicago 
March 15 and 16. Headquarters will 
be at the Congress Hotel. 

George L. Woodward, president of 
the Savings Bank Division, American 
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Bankers Association, and W. Espey Al- 
big, deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association, will be present. 
Arlan W. Converse, vice-president of 
the First Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, will be chairman of the conference 
and Frederick G. Murbach, manager 
savings department, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, will be vice-chairman. 

This conference is attended by sav- 
ings bankers from sixteen states, includ- 
ing Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minneso- 
ta, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas 
and Wisconsin. 

The program will deal with such im- 
portant subjects as ways of getting sav- 
ings business; successful methods of de- 
veloping and retaining present business; 
improvements in the administration of 
savings departments, and costs and prof- 
its in savings business. 

Leaders in the savings bank field will 
be speakers at the conference. Ample 
opportunity will be given for discussion 
on important savings bank problems. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW OFFICES 


THE Journal of Commerce, New York, 
has moved into new offices at 46-48 Bar- 
clay street, occupying for the first time 
a building devoted entirely to its own 
staff and equipment. The new building 
gives it greatly enlarged quarters and it 
has installed an entirely new mechanical 
outfit. 


CORN EXCHANGE OBSERVES 
75TH ANNIVERSARY 


THE Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its founding on February 1. 

The institution was organized Febru- 
ary 1, 1853, with a capital of $500,000 
and its first office was at William and 
Beaver streets, the site still occupied by 
the main office of the bank. 

The capital of the bank has risen from 
the original figure to $11,000,000. Its 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
total $27,527,809 and its total resources 


as of December 31, 1927, were $259,- 
250,699. 

The bank has had only four presidents 
in its seventy-five years of existence. Ed- 
ward A. Dunham, the first, served for 
eighteen years and was succeeded by 


© stanx-sto.cer, inc. 

WALTER E. Frew 
President the Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, which celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary this month. 


William A. Falls in 1871. In 1883 
William A. Nash became president and 
served until 1911, when he _ became 
chairman of the board, and Walter E. 
Frew assumed the presidency, which he 


still holds. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS IN 
MID-YEAR MEETING 


THE mid-year meeting of the Illinois 
Bankers Association was marked by 
a meeting of the administrative commit- 
tee in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, when 
routine business was attended to and a 
report prepared for submission to the 
executive council, passing on to the lat- 
ter body, which is the governing board 
of the association, its approval of the re- 
ports of activities and recommendations 
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of the various standing and special com- 
mittees. 

It was reported that credit bureaus 
for the elimination of duplicate borrow: 
ers are now operating in fifteen counties 
and in four communities, while thirteen 
other counties have them in process of 
organization. The response throughout 
the entire state in the development of 
the bank management program has been 
good. 

Stop-loss charge on unprofitable serv- 
ices rendered by the banks is being ap- 
plied in many parts of the state—in in- 
dividual banks, in local groups and en- 
tire counties—and the campaign for the 
reduction of interest rates in excess of 
3 per cent. on time deposits is meeting 
with success, according to the reports. 

Two matters passed on to the execu- 
tive council without action by the ad- 
ministrative committee were a proposal 
for the establishment of district clearing 
houses throughout the state and relief 
for agriculture. 


GEORGE V. LA MONTE TO HEAD 
SAFETY PAPER CONCERN 


AT a meeting of the board of directors 
of George La Monte & Son, manufac- 
turers of safety paper, George Vaill La 
Monte was elected president of the 
company, succeeding his father, George 
Mason La Monte, who died December 
24, 1927, and who had been well known 
in paper, banking and insurance circles 
for many years. 

Mr. La Monte has been associated 
with the company of which he is now 
president since his graduation from Wil- 
liams College in 1910. During that 
time he has gained a wide experience 
in every phase of the company’s activi- 
ties and has held the office of vice-presi- 
dent since 1914. The company, whose 
headquarters is at 61 Broadway, oper- 
ates mills in Nutley, N. J., and Toron- 
to, Ont., with branch offices located in 
the principal cities throughout the 
country. It has been actively engaged 
in the manufacture of safety paper for 
bank checks and other negotiable instru- 
ments since 1871, when the business was 
founded by George La Monte, grand- 


es 


father of the present president, who was 
well known in the paper industry for 
more than forty years. 

At the same meeting M. L. Haggerty 
was elected vice-president of the com- 
pany of which he has been general man- 
ager for the last five years. 


NEW BRANCH FOR AMERICAN 
NATIONAL OF MOUNT VERNON 


THE American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., which has increased its deposits from 
$144,000 on October 4, 1920, its date 
of opening, to $7,806,000 as of January 
1, 1928, opened a branch at Fifth ave- 
nue and Third street, Mount Vernon, 
in January. For the last five years the 
bank’s deposits have increased at the 
rate of $1,000,000 per year. 

The bank declared a stock dividend of 
60 per cent. on January 3, 1928. After 
payment of this dividend the bank's 
capital stood at $400,000, surplus $250, 
000 and undivided profits $260,000. 

Frank M. Tichenor is president of the 
American National. 


KENT RETIRES FROM BANKERS 
TRUST 


IN order to have more time for his ac’ 
tivities in connection with the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and other 
similar organizations of a semi-public 
nature, Fred I. Kent has resigned his 
position as vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. He will, 
however, remain on its board of direc 
tors. 

Mr. Kent came to New York in 1908 
to join the official staff of Bankers Trust 
Company at the invitation of Henry P. 
Davison. He was largely instrumental 
in the conception and establishment of 
the American Bankers Association 
travelers’ check, more familiarly known 
today as the A. B. A. check. His suc’ 
cess in this field is best demonstrated by 
the fact that during the first year 12,000 
individuals purchased the check and dur’ 
ing 1927 it was purchased by no less 
than 487,000 travelers. 

Mr. Kent was in Germany at the out’ 
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break of the war and rendered unique 
service to thousands of American travel- 
ers stranded in Europe and England by 
creating machinery which enabled them 
to convert their travel funds into cur- 
rency. After the United States entered 
the war Mr. Kent was chosen deputy 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and director of its foreign exchange de- 
partment, in which latter capacity he 
served until the Armistice. 

The intimate knowledge of economic 
conditions in Europe which he acquired 
during these years has caused him to be 
sought after during the post-war period 
by numerous organizations, both official 
and private, concerned with the eco- 
nomic restoration of Europe. 

He served as a member of the Ameri- 
can delegation on the organization com- 
mittee of the reparations committee and 
later on its finance committee. He was 
chairman of the economic restoration 
committee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, in which connection he 
made important contributions to the 
foundation upon which the Dawes Plan 
was subsequently built. 

He is at present on the board of re- 
gents of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, of which he was one of the or- 
ganizers, and a member of important 
committees in connection with the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
chants Association of New York, the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Sciences, the American Bankers As- 
sociation, and other organizations. 

In recognition of his services to for- 
eign governments, Mr. Kent has been 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor 
and has received the highest decorations 
trom Italy and Belgium. 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
DISCUSSED 


IN connection with the Mid-town Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Agents Association, 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York, had as its guests 
at the Hotel Roosevelt recently about 
175 life underwriters for a discussion of 
the life insurance trust and presentation 
of the cumulative estate plan. 


The meeting, at which Robert H. 
Hardy presided, included a moving pic- 
ture showing the advantages of trust 
company administration of life insur- 
ance funds; an address by R. R. Bixby, 
an authority on trusts, and an explana- 
tion by David L. Stern of the operation 
of the cumulative estate plan. Andrew 
J. Coakley, manager of the plan for the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
answered questions relating to the plan. 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED BY 
CHATTANOOGA BANK 


THREE promotions were announced at 
the annual meeting of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. H. R. 
Rutland, for a number of years in 
charge of bank correspondents, was ad- 
vanced from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice-president; J. R. Higgins, formerly 
assistant cashier, was also made an assist- 
ant vice-president and P. H. Stegall, for- 
merly chief clerk, was named assistant 
cashier. 


PARK BANK ANNOUNCES 
NEW DIRECTORS 


THE National Park Bank of New York 
has announced the election of Thomas 
I. Parkinson and H. C. Couch as addi- 
tional members of its board of directors. 

Mr. Parkinson is president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States and Mr. Couch is presi- 
dent of the Southern Power & Light 
Company, Louisiana Power ©& Light 
Company, Mississinni Power & Light 
Co., Arkansas Power & Light Company 
and a director of the Electric Power & 
Light Corporation. All other directors 
were re-elected. 

The bank has also announced the 
election of Walter S. Jelliffe as vice- 
president. He was formerly assistant 
vice-president. 

Mr. Jelliffe was born in Mansfield, 
Ohio, June 18, 1886, attended public 
schools there and was graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1908. That year he 
engaged in the lumber insurance busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast with headquar- 
ters in Portland, Ore. He came to the 
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National Park Bank in June, 1918; was 
elected assistant cashier in 1920; assist- 
ant vice-president in 1924. 


NEW YORK BANK CELEBRATES 
BIRTHDAY OF FOUNDER 


THE 171st anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton, its founder, was 
celebrated recently by the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company, New York, 
by the laying of the cornerstone for its 
new building, to be erected at the cor- 
ner of Wall and William streets, on 
the site occupied by the bank since 1796. 

Edwin G. Merrill, president of the 
bank, the executive ofhcers and trustees 
were present. 


UNIFIED OWNERSHIP FOR 
TWO DETROIT BANKS 


THE boards of directors of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit and of the 
National Bank of Commerce, of the 


FRANK W. BLAIR 
President the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit, one of the trustees ap- 
pointed to effect a change of stock 
between the Union Trust and the 
National Bank of Commerce, Detroit, 
so that the two may have a unified 

ownership. 


same city, have voted to recommend to 
their stockholders that a plan be put 
into effect by the action of the individual 
shareholders of the two corporations fo} 
a unified ownership by the same stock- 
holders of the two companies. Frank 
W. Blair and Joel H. Prescott, repre: 
senting the Union Trust Company, and 


RICHARD P. Joy 
President the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Detroit, which is to be united 
with the Union Trust Company of the 
same city under a unified ownership. 


Richard P. Joy and Charles B. Warren, 
representing the National Bank of Com 
merce, are by the terms of the agree’ 
ment appointed trustees to carry into et: 
fect the exchange of stock in order to 
bring about the unified ownership by 
the same stockholders. The exchange of 
stock will be on the basis of share for 
share in each company. 

The Union Trust Company will main- 
tain its corporate charter and identity. 
The National Bank of Commerce will 
maintain its national charter and cor 
porate identity. When the plan is put 
into operation, the National Bank of 
Commerce will sell its present office 
building on Fort street and will move into 
the banking quarters in the new Union 
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Trust building, which is under construc- 
tion, covering the block bounded by 
Griswold, Congress and Larned streets. 
The Union Trust Company will occupy 
the trust company quarters in the new 
building. 

The total capital of the two companies 
is $5,000,000; surplus $5,500,000; un- 
divided profits are in excess of $1,300,- 
000. The resources of the two banking 
institutions aggregate in excess of $100,- 
000,000. 


INSURANCE COMPANY'S 
STATEMENT 


CoMPARATIVE statement of the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Company of 
New York for the years 1926 and 1927 
shows a marked gain. Net premiums 
for 1927 were $11,471,202, as compared 
with $10,334,276 for the previous year. 
Admitted assets jumped from $12,796,- 
275 in 1926 to $15,295,959 in 1927. 
Reserves increased by more than $2,000,- 
000, rising from $8,042,220 in 1926 to 


$10,284,747 in 1927. Surplus to policy- 
holders was $5,011,211 in 1927, com- 
pared with $4,754,054 in 1926. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN COM- 
PANY STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Na- 
tional American Company, Inc., New 
York, as of December 31, 1927, shows 
total resources of $24,495,022, total 
capital and surplus of $20,730,595, cash 
in banks of $2,087,723, investments of 
$8,526,307 and bonds and mortgages re- 
ceivable of $9,416,131. 

The company began business on Janu- 
ary 11, 1927. During the year National 
American Company paid dividends 
amounting to $349,079. In addition, on 
December 20 dividends of $1,785,574 
were declared payable during 1928, as 
shown above. After making provision 
for the foregoing dividends out of 1927 
surplus earnings, $383,121 was trans- 
ferred to surplus. This total of $2,517,- 
775 was derived from surplus earnings 
and does not reflect the proportionate 
share of undivided earnings the com- 
Pany is entitled to through its owner- 


ship of stock of other companies as set 
forth in the above statement. The com- 
pany did not receive the full use of its 
present capital throughout the year, 
owing to capital increases from time to 
time. The average number of shares 
outstanding during the year amounted 
to 481,000 as against 926,664 shares at 
December 31, 1927. 


NATIONAL BANK OF REPUBLIC 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


New officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
include William V. Crowley, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank J. Itsel, C. F. Kuehnle, W. 
W. Mcllvaine and George J. Smith, 
assistant cashiers; F R. Curda, promoted 
from trust officer of the Standard Trust 
to assistant vice-president of the Repub- 
lic; D. M. Sweet, promoted from assist- 
ant cashier to assistant vice-president; 
L. J. Talleur, from cashier of the Stand- 
ard Trust to assistant vice-president of 
the consolidated institution; and J. C. 
Barth, from assistant cashier of the 
Standard Trust to comptroller of the 
Republic. 

The net earnings of the National 
Bank of the Republic for 1927 were 
$1,564,000, after making provision for 
all possible losses and depreciation. 

This is equal to 39.10 per cent. on 
the capital stock and 21.65 per cent. 
on the average invested capital of the 
bank and its affliated companies. This 
compares with the 1926 figures, which 
showed earnings of $1,243,000, equal to 
31.09 per cent. on the capital stock and 
18.54 per cent. on the average invested 
capital. 


TOLEDO BANKS MERGE 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
presidents of the Commercial Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, and the City Savings Bank, of the 
same city, of a proposed merger of the 
two institutions, to take place some time 
this month. W. H. Yeasting is presi- 
dent of the former institution and J. B. 
Merrill of the latter. 
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This is the first merger in which the 
Commercial has been involved and its 
new acquisition will give it a total of 
twelve banking offices in the city. 

The Commercial Savings Bank © 
Trust Company was founded in July, 
1899, in East Toledo, and soon there- 
after opened its first branch office on the 
west side. 

The City Savings Bank was organized 
in 1923. 

Combined assets of the two institu- 
tions will total $18,000,000. 

The Commercial’s board of directors 
has recently voted a plan to declare a 
200 per cent. stock dividend and to in- 
crease the capital of the bank from 
$200,000 to $700,000. 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST 
ORGANIZED 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
Louis H. Seagrave, president the Ameri- 
can Founders’ Trust Co., New York, of 
the organization of a new American in- 
vestment trust to be known as the Unit- 
ed States and British International Com- 
pany, Ltd., with a subsidiary British in- 
vestment trust, Trans-Oceanic Trust, 
Ltd. The American Founders’ Trust is 
fiscal agent for the new organization, 
which will be of the general manage- 
ment type. 

The board of directors of Trans- 
Oceanic Trust, Ltd., will consist of 
Thomas E. Baring, W. B. L. Barring- 
ton, Guy H. Benson, Nigel Leslie Camp- 
bell, all of London, and L. H. Seagrave. 
The board of directors of United States 
and British International Company, 
Ltd., includes Ashton Hawkins, James 
Bruce, Frank A. Willard, Frank B. Er- 
win, L. H. Seagrave and E. Stanley 
Glines. Mr. Hawkins is president of 
the new company and Mr. Glines and 
A. R. Poole vice-presidents. 

Capitalization of the new trust will 
aggregate $10,000,000. 

United States and British Interna- 
tional Company, Ltd., has definite invest- 
ment regulations comparable to those of 
other investment trusts in the American 
Founders’ Trust group. American 
Founders’ Trust will supply investment 


recommendations and facilities to the 
new American company for an annual 
fee. Including its own investments, the 
paid in bond and share capital of the 
four portfolios under its supervision will 
now exceed $90,000,000. 


BANKS REMOVE SHARES FROM 
EXCHANGE 


STOCKHOLDERS of the National City 
Bank and the Chase National Bank, of 
New York, have approved the remov- 
ing of the shares of the two institutions 
from trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange, following the suggestion of 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City, and Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the board of the Chase. 

The action was taken since the heads 
of the two banks felt that wide swings 
in the banks’ shares might be taken as 
an index to the business of the banks 
and prove harmful. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Na: 
tional City Bank of New York, as of 
December 31, 1927, shows aggregate re- 
sources of $1,682,802,851, a figure never 
before approached in American banking 
and an increase of $288,412,960 during 
the year, the largest increase in the 115 
years of the bank’s existence. ; 

The figures and general expansion of 
the bank’s business were announced by 
Charles E. Mitchell, president, at the 
annual meeting of stockholders. 

Mr. Mitchell’s report showed that 
gross deposits at the end of 1927 
amounted to $1,275,041,964, an increase 
of $191,442,804 over the final statement 
for 1926. The year’s gain further 
strengthened the leadership of the bank, 
its aggregate resources being more than 
half as large again as those of any other 
American banking institution. Its de- 
posits alone were more than $250,000, 
000 more than the total resources ot 
any other bank in the country. It was 
pointed out that the increase was made 
in the normal course of business and 
without the aid of any consolidations. 
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The National City’s increase in net de- 
posits, as reflected in the New York 
clearing-house statement at the end of 
the year, was 32.37 per cent., compared 
with an increase of 8.39 per cent. for 
all other clearing-house banks. 


MRS. ROUSSEL APPOINTED 
BRANCH MANAGER 


R. S. HECHT, president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, 
has announced the appointment of Mrs. 
Anna G. Roussel as manager of the 
bank’s St. Charles Avenue branch. 

Mrs. Roussel joined the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company in 1924 and has been 
in charge of the bond department of the 
St. Charles Avenue branch of the bank 
for the last several years. 

Mrs. Roussel has been active in the 
American Institute of Banking. She was 
a member of one of the successful de- 
bating teams of the New Orleans Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, and 
in 1925 she won the A. I. B. cup for 
oratory. 


INVESTMENT TRUST FORMED 
IN WASHINGTON 


Investors Trust of Washington, Inc., 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$5,000,000 in bonds, preferred and com- 
mon stock, has been organized by promi- 
nent Washington, New York and Bos: 
ton financiers. It will start operations 
with approximately $800,000 and is of 
the management type, organized to give 
those investors who are offered its secur- 
ities the benefit of a British type invest- 
ment trust program based on active, 
comprehensive research. 

Officers and directors are: Frederick 
A. Delano, chairman of the board, for- 
mer vice-governor of the Federal Re- 
serve board; Newcombe Baker, secretary 
of Investors Equity Corporation, New 
York: John F. Dryden, president, capi- 
talist: J. S. Flannery, counsel, of Mce- 
Kenney & Flannery; Edward P. Her- 
man, secretary Childs, Jeffries & Co., 
Boston: Coleman Jennings, director 
Riggs National Bank; Charles Carroll 
Morgin, vice-president and treasurer of 


G. M.-P. Murphy & Co.; Grayson M.-P. 
Murphy and Winslow B. Van Devan- 


term, vice-president. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, New York, 
as printed in the January issue of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, gave figures as of 
December 31, 1926, instead as of De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

The last statement, that of December 
31, 1927, shows capital of $12,500,000, 
an increase of $2,000,000 over that of 
the previous year. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits of the last statement total 
$18,928,190, an increase of $3,215,019 
over the previous year. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
ELECTIONS 


Two new deputy governors and four 
assistant deputy governors were elected 
by the directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York at a recent meeting. 
The title of “controller” was dropped 

The new deputy governors are: A. 
W. Gilbart, formerly controller of cash 
and collections, and L. R. Rounds, for- 
merly controller of accounts. The as- 
sistant deputy governors, a newly cre- 
ated office, are: R. M. Gidney, for- 
merly controller of loans; J. W. Jones, 
formerly controller of administration; J. 
E. Crane, formerly manager of the for- 
eign department, and W. B. Matteson, 
formerly manager of the securities de- 
partment. Mr. Crane also was elected 
secretary of the bank. 

H. V. Roelse, formerly chief of the 
reports division, was elected manager of 
the reports department, and W. A. 
Scott, formely chief of the foreign de- 
partment, was made manager of the 
foreign department. 


CALIFORNIA BANK HAS 
GOOD YEAR 


REPORTS at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of California Bank of Los An- 
geles, Calif., showed that the bank had 
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enjoyed a prosperous year during 1927. 
The bank’s capital during the year 
was increased by $1,000,000 to the 
$4,000,000 mark, and surplus has 
grown from $1,000,000 to $1,800,000. 
At the end of the year undivided profits 
showed $1,361,162, as compared to 
$1,158,426 the first of the year. This 
makes an increase in the capital struc- 
ture of the California Bank of $2,002,- 
736, as compared to January, 1927. 

California Bank is another Los An- 
geles financial institution to definitely 
pass the $100,000,000 in resources, 
which, taken with its subsidiaries, show 
a total figure of approximately $125,- 
000,000. 

The California group consists of 
California Bank, California Securities 
Company, California Trust Company, 
California Group Corporation, the Na- 
tional City Bank of Los Angeles, the 
Pomona Commercial and Savings Bank 
of Pomona and California National 
Bank of Beverly Hills. A. M. Chaffey 
is president of California Bank. 


MORTGAGE GUARANTEE @ 
TITLE COMPANY OPENS 


THE Mortgage Guarantee & Title Com- 
pany of New York opened for business 


last month in its own 
northwest corner of Broadway and 
Park Place. The company was organ- 
ized by a large group of real estate op- 
erators. attorneys, bankers, investors 
and business men. 

Its principal functions will include 
examination and guarantee of real estate 
titles in any of the five counties com- 
prising Greater New York, and in 
Westchester, Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties; lending money on bond and mort- 
gage, sale of such mortgages and par- 
ticipating certificates; guaranteeing pay- 
ment of both principal and interest on 
first and second mortgages and partici- 
pating certificates; and such other serv- 
ices as are usually rendered by title in- 
surance companies. 

The officers of the company are: 
Charles B. Law, president; John J. 


Glynn, vice-president; Louis Margolis, 


building at the 


vice-president; Albert L. Carr, treas 
urer, and Harold Rovner, secretary. 


ORGANIZES INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


THE United States Fiscal Corporation, 
which controls the Financial Investing 
Company of New York, Ltd., has 
formed the Second Financial Investing 
Corporation, to be headed by Philip B. 
Sawyer, Boston banker, and _ financed 
largely by New England capital. Stock 
capitalization will consist of 200,000 
shares of $10 par value, of which 100, 
000 shares will be reserved for issue 
later in connection with convertible 
bonds. The other 100,000 shares are to 
be subscribed in such a manner that the 
corporation will realize not less than 
200 per cent. of par. 

Officers and directors, in addition to 
Mr. Sawyer, are Jarvis W. Rockwell, 
Jr., president United States Fiscal Cor- 
poration; Llewellyn Howland, Boston, 
treasurer; Frederick R. Gaiser, secre- 
tary, and Marvyn Scudder, both of New 
York. 


CALIFORNIA BANK ADDS 
NEW DIRECTORS 


FIFTEEN directors were added to the 
board of the Los Angeles-First National 
Trust & Savings Bank, of California, 
at the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers. This gives the bank a directorate 
of thirty-seven members. 

At the same time the stockholders 
authorized an increase of 10,000 shares 
of the capital stock of the bank to be 
sold to the First Securities Company to 
be sold to bank employes on a time pay’ 
ment basis. 

In his report, Henry M. Robinson, 
president of the bank, said that the num 
ber of the bank’s stockholders is 3839: 
that 94.8 per cent. of the stock of the 
bank is held in California; that the aver- 
age number of shares per holder in Cali 
fornia is 128 shares; that the percentage 
of shares held outside of California 1s 
only 5.2 per cent., and the average num 
ber of shares per holder outside of Cali- 
fornia is 124. 
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CHASE BANK BREAKS 
BUILDING RECORDS 


BREAKING several building records, the 
steel work on the 38-story building of 
the new Chase National Bank of New 
York has been completed. 

The structure of the new building, 
towering 484 feet above ground and 
extending more than 76 feet below the 
street surface, contains 12,455 tons of 
steel, 10 per cent. of which is used in 
the massive bank vaults. The erection 


of the steel work consumed only 110 
actual working days. 

Bridging the main banking room on 
the second floor of the building are five 
immense steel trusses, each weighing 
130 tons, which are the largest trusses 
built into a building in New York City. 


FIRST NATIONAL IN ST. LOUIS 
HAS NEW OFFICERS 


WaLTER W. SMITH, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
was elected president of the institution 
at an annual meeting of the board of 
directors of that institution. F. O. 


F. O. Watts 
Recer tly made chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis. 


Watts, who has been president, was 
made chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and Richard S. Hawes, vice-presi- 
dent, was elected senior vice-president. 

G. Riesmeyer, Jr., former president 


WALTER W. SMITH 


Newly elected president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 


of the International Bank, and Edward 
Horman, vice-president, were elected 
vice-presidents of the First National 
Bank. H. J. Brenner, former assistant 
cashier of the International Bank, was 
elected assistant cashier of the First 
National. 

Mr. Watts went to St. Louis in 1912 
as president of the Third National Bank, 
and while directing this bank he con- 
ceived the big consolidation of the Third 
National Bank with the St. Louis Union 
Bank and the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional Bank, which became effective 
July 7, 1919, as the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, the largest national bank 
west of the Mississippi River. Mr. 
Watts was made president. 

‘Mr. Smith was born in St. Louis and 
was educated in the public schools and 
graduated from the Benton College of 
Law. After entering into the banking 
business Mr. Smith was for many years 
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a clearing-house bank examiner and 
later became a national bank examiner. 
At the time of the organization of the 
Federal Reserve System Mr. Smith was 


RICHARD S. Hawes 
Recently . elected executive vice-presi- 
dent the First National Bank in 

St. Louis. 


a Class C director and deputy Federal 
Reserve agent of the Eighth Federal Re- 
serve District. In 1915 he became vice- 
president of the Third National Bank 
and has been vice-president of the First 
National Bank since its organization. 


IRVIN COBB SPEAKS AT 
ADVISORY DINNER 


Irvin S. Coss, member of the advisory 
board of the Times Square office of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, 
told the bankers present at a dinner 
given by Percy H. Johnston, president 
of the bank, for the advisory board and 
directors, that his appointment as a 
member of the board was the first recog- 
nition of his financial genius, and that 
heretofore the only notice given him by 
banks was communications that his ac- 
count had been overdrawn. 

“IT am sure I have offered some ex- 


cellent suggestions to my associates,” he 
said. “For example, it was my idea that 
we remove the inscriptions ‘receiving 
teller’ and ‘loan department’ from above 
two of the wickets in our office and sub 
stitute signboards bearing the simple, 
graphic words ‘yes’ and ‘no’.” 

Mr. Cobb said that he earned the 
twenty-dollar gold pieces which are the 
customary honorariums for attending 
board meetings, as it is worth that much 
to “feel as ignorant and look as wise” 


as he did. 


EMPLOYES’ COMPENSATION 
PLAN OF BANK OF ITALY 


THE employes’ compensation plan of the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, whereby 
the bank’s employes, 4500 in number, 
are gradually obtaining administrative 
control of that institution, has developed 
to the point where there is now $10, 
300,420 in this control fund, it is stated 
in a special report. The semi-annual 
allocation made by the bank itself to the 
fund is $1,246,189, the plan calling for 
the distribution of 40 per cent. of the 
bank’s net income to the employes. This 
distribution is made in the way of stock. 

The amount of stock held is now 
39,617 shares, this showing being as of 
December 31, 1927. Another allocation 
will be made at the end of the first half 
of the fiscal year. 

As the plan has been in operation 
only since June 29, 1925, the accumu 
lation of more than $10,000,000 by the 
employes since that time is noteworthy 
It is credited with being the best answer 
yet devised to the contention that the 
worker should be compensated in pro 
portion to his contribution to the suc’ 
cess of his establishment. Each employe 
of the bank is permitted to make a cer 
tain allocation of his salary to the fund, 
this contribution ranging from 10 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. of such salary. The 
scheme is proportioned, however, 80 
that this contribution shall be at no time 
burdensome or embarrassing. As a mat 
ter of fact, there is no compulsion -at- 
tached to the employe’s contribution to 
the fund. He may not contribute any’ 
thing at all. However, he will receive 
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a portion of the 40 per cent. added by 
the bank to the fund. 

The plan not only guarantees a sufh- 
cient competence to the employe after 
he has left the institution, but has a 
helpful effect on bank morale, teamwork 
and enthusiasm. 


GUARDIAN TRUST OF CLEVE- 
LAND ELECTS NEW DIRECTORS 


Five new members were added to the 
board of directors of the Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleveland at the an- 
nual meeting of the bank’s stockholders. 
They are C. W. Brand, president the 
Widlar Co.; G. B. Durell, president 
American Fork & Hoe Co.; Proctor 
Patterson, president the W. S. Tyler 
Co.; H. B. Stewart, president the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown railroad; George 
J. Whelan, president and general man- 
ager Kelley Island Lime ©& Trans 
port Co. 


R. R. Emmick, assistant trust officer, 
was promoted to assistant secretary. 

Statement of condition of the Guar- 
dian Trust Company of Cleveland was 
published in the January issue of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, on page 78, under 
the name of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit. 

The Cleveland bank has declared an 
extra dividend of 3 per cent. in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of 3 
per cent., thus making the total divi- 
dends for the year 15 per cent. 

For the second consecutive year the 
board voted to transfer $1,000,000 from 
undivided profits to earned surplus ac- 
count. Total surplus will now be 
$6,000,000 and total capital and surplus 
$10,000,000. This is the fourth trans- 
fer made since the establishment of the 
bank, the first being in 1896 in the 
amount of $18,813; the second a trans- 
fer of $604,936 in 1907; the third a 
$1,000,000 transfer made last year. The 
fourth will be the $1,000,000 transfer 
just announced. 


Rifle team of guards of the Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, which defeated 

a team from the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Company in a revolver match. The 

guns used were those carried by the men on duty, instead of special target pistols. 

1¢ team was presented with a prize of $50 in gold by C. Addison Harris, Jr., 
president of the bank. 
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COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUN- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1928. CIL, Houston, Texas, April 25-27.  Secre- 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 11u East tary, O. K. Davis, India House, Hanover Th 
Forty-second street, New York Uity. Square, New York City. ed by 
CALEORIGA BANKERS AMOGA wEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA ing. 


TION, Pasadena, June 6-9. Secretary, Fred- ri Rina : - ; 
erick H. Colburn, 628 Mills building, San ZION, Tucumcari, May 25-26. Secretary, there 


Francisco. 

CENTRAL REGIONAL SAVINGS 
CONFERENCE, Chicago, March 15-16. 

EASTERN REGIONAL SAVINGS 
CONFERENCE, New York City, March 
22-23. Headquarters, Hote! Commodore. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING, 
American Bankers Association, April 16-19, 
Augusta, Ga. Headquarters, Bon-Air Hotel. 
Executive manager, Fred N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 

ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle _ street, 
Chicago 

MARYLAND BANKERS - ASSOCIA- 
TION, Old Point Comfort, Va., May 16-17. 
Secretary, Charles Hann, secretary Merchants 
National Bank, Baltimore. 

MISSISSIPPI BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, May 15-16. Secretary, George B. 
Power, Capital National Bank building, 
Jackson. 
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Mrs. Margaret F. Barnes, 724 First National 
Bank building, Albuquerque. 

NEW YORK STATE BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Upper Saranac, June 25-27. 
Headquarters, Saranac Inn. Secretary, Ed- 
ward J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New York 
City. 

NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS AS 
SOCIATION, Pinehurst, May 3-5.  Secre- 
tary, Paul P. Brown, Raleigh. 

OHIO BANKERS CONVENTION, Cin- 
cinnati, May 23-25. Secretary, S. A. Roach, 
Huntington Bank building, Columbus. 

PACIFIC AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGIONAL SAVINGS CONFERENCE, 
Seattle, Wash., March 8-9. 

SOUTHERN REGIONAL SAVINGS 
CONFERENCE, Richmond, Va., April 5-6. 

WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, White Sulphur Springs, June 
14-15. Secretary, Joseph S. Hill, vice-presi 
dent Capital City Bank, Charleston. 
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ITALY’S MANY APPEALS TO THE TOURIST 


By ULRICH L. CALVOsA 


NTIL a few years ago Italy was 

generally considered nothing 

more than a goal for archaeolo- 
gists and artists who found in Italian art 
and landscape new subjects for their 
study and fresh sources of inspiration. 
Italy did not seem to be a living, con- 
scious, active life—she was merely a 
passive reflection of the past. 

None seriously believed that from this 
sturdy trunk of civilization there could 
spring a new life, active in the industrial 
order of today, one whch would place 
the country on an equal footing with 
other leading nations. For, first of all, 
the scarcity of raw materials and of that 
which is indispensable in the present 
machine age has always been Italy's 
great handicap. The country called 
upon its intellectual resources to trans- 
form its water-power into motive force, 
an act which at once gave a stimulating 
impulse to the industrial reform. 


STRIKING INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The visitor to Italy today is astound- 
ed by the country’s industrial awaken- 
ing. In its plants, shipyards and shops 
there is a feverish throb of productive 
activity. Italy, obliged to import from 
abroad all that which is necessary to in- 
dustry, is today one of the world’s lead- 
ing exporters of industrial products. 

Travelers who in a trip abroad seek 
not only spiritual and physical delight, 
but opportunity to enlarge the horizon 
of their knowledge and the range of their 
vision, find in this startling transforma- 
tion of Italy a most interesting and en- 
lightening study. Figures show that 
Italy is getting more and more American 
travelers each year. The country is 
gaining much favorable propaganda, and 
every traveler who stops in Italy for any 
length of time instinctively becomes a 
“press agent” of good will. And there 
's a good reason for this attachment. 
Italy is one of the few countries which 
can satisfy contemporaneously the needs 


of the spirit and the demands of mod- 
ern life. It is a country where the past 
is indelibly allied with the present, where 
the intellectual is firmly welded with 
the material, resulting in a happy me- 
dium—one which contributes to make 
the life of today finer and more attrac- 
tive. 


ITS ENTHRALLING HISTORY 


The history of Italy is lost in legend. 
The tale of the Roman she-wolf, fan- 
tastic as it may seem, has a certain his- 
torical foundation. Those who visit 


Rome and its environs can to this day 
fir.] traces of the legend of Rea Silva, 
mother of Romulus and Remus. And 
they can take the story or leave it- 

that ail depends upon their credulity and 


Benito Mussolini, the statesman who 

is successfully conducting a new ex- 

periment in government, and whose 

genius is leading Italy to a front rank 

among the world’s great political and 
industrial powers. 


fancy. It is a beautiful tale, which 
tickles the imagination—this legend of 
the vestal virgin who, unfaithful to her 
vows, united herself with Mars, God of 
War, and gave birth to Romulus and 
Remus. The twin babes were then 
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The Fountain of Tieri— Whether you throw a penny into it or not, you will 
want to return to view again the glories of the “Eternal City , 
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nursed by a she-wolf, raised by a shep- 
herd; and from a sheepfold grew an 
Empire. 

Tacitus and Livy, the great historians, 
date the beginning of Roman history with 
the era of the Seven Kings of Rome, the 
last of which was Tarquin the Proud 
who, through his ribaldry, dragged the 
city to the edge of the political preci- 
pice and made possible the foundation 
of the Republic, led by Brutus and Col- 
latinus. 

It was during the period of the Re- 
public that Rome ascended to its great- 
est glory. The history of Italy is the 
history of Rome, both of which played 
the most important part in the history 
of the world. To reach its lofty peak 
as a power, Rome had to fight some very 
bloody wars with other peoples of Italy, 
particularly with the Etruscans. The 
most famous wars of this period were 
the so-called Punic Wars, which Rome 
fought against Carthage. After many 
unsuccessful encounters the Roman 
legions, under the inspiring leadership 
of Consul Paulus Emilius, defeated the 
Carthaginian invaders in the famous 
battle of Cannae. The Romans car- 
ried the war into Africa and did nct 
relent until Carthage had been reduced 
to a heap of ashes. 

This success was followed by an in- 
tensive campaign of conquest, culminat- 
ing in the most glorious period of Roman 
history. Under the leadership of Julius 
Caesar Rome defeated Gaul, Britain and 
Spain. The great Roman led his invin- 
cible legions into Africa, and the Roman 
Empire became firmly established as a 
master of the world. Caesar’s success- 
ful conquests were emulated by the first 
emperors who succeeded the republican 
government, but with Nero began the 
period of decline of the Empire. The 
cycle of Roman glory had been com- 
pleted, and the disruption of a most pow- 
erful political organism rapidly came 
about with the defeat of Rome at the 
hands of the Byzantines. 

.nd here began the period of barbaric 
ion. A weakened Rome attracted 
migrating peoples from the north- 
ind southeast of Europe. Goths. 


Visigoths, Huns and Franks made of 
Italy a theater for their bloody gestures 
and vandalism. 

With the passing of the Empire Rome 
lost its moral influence, and the Papacy 
began to affirm itself as the great spirit- 
ual force. It soon became the new bul- 
wark of Italian political and spiritual 
resistance. The country, weak as a mil- 
itary and political power, now turned 
its genius to art, and in the Catholic 
religion’s conceptions it found an inex- 
haustible source of inspiration. 

Following the barbaric invasion, Italy 
found itself divided into a myriad of 
political communities, governed either by 
tyrannical lords or by princes under the 
jurisdiction of the emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire or the kings of France. 
Later Italy became a battle field for the 
wars between Austria, Germany and 
France. Then came the war between 
France and Spain and the consequent 
Bourbon invasion of Southern Italy and 
Sicily. 

The era of the Risorgimento which 
came after the French Revolution was 
a period of great spiritual preparation. 
The Italian people had a great task to 
perform—to liberate themselves from the 
tyranny of Austria and her petty over- 
lords and princes. With the fall of 
the Napoleonic empire the liberators 
found an auspicious opportunity to be- 
gin their struggle for independence. In 
Mazzini Italy found an apostle of liberty, 
but though the spirit was there, other 
elements were lacking, and the first revo- 
lutionary campaigns proved sorry at- 
tempts. Then, through a succession of 
wars, Italy gained possession of Venetia 
and Rome. With the capture of Rome, 
Italy had achieved the, high national 
ideal dreamed of by its great poets and 
thinkers. Two other provinces were 
still to be added, Julian Venetia and 
the Trentino, and the World War has 


given them to the mother country. 


THE TREASURES OF ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Italy’s archaeological attractions are 


innumerable. Few are the Italian cities 
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Pisa—from left to right, the Baptistry and the famed Leaning Tower. 


without museums rich in relics which 
speak of the greatness of Mediterranean 
cities. In Rome, Naples, Syracuse, 
Florence, Venice and Genoa the visitor 
finds thousands of archaeological objects, 
reminders of the various eras of Italian 
civilization. The Etruscan museum of 
Rome and the Pompeian exhibit in the 
museum of Naples are among the most 
famous collections in the world. 

Italy is one of the few countries which 
has jealously guarded its immense artis- 
tic patrimony. In spite of its lack of 
wealth, the nation has spent huge sums 
to add to its artistic treasures and to 
render them more accessible to the ad- 
miration and study of those who visit 
Italian cities. The Italian Government, 
in order to conserve the national artistic 
heritage, enacted a law prohibiting the 
exportation of Italian art. 

Besides the treasures of archaeology 
there are other masterpieces of art, the 
products of Italian genius of the 
Renaissance and later periods. 

The artistic attractions of the country 
extend into all the fields of art—sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry, architecture, 
music, literature. The canvases of the 
great Italian masters share with the 
frescoes of Italy’s churches and palaces 
the admiration of critics of the brush. 


In this cradle of art it is difficult to find 
a village where some artistic genius has 
not left something of his mentality and 
handiwork. 

The world’s architects find in Italy's 
church buildings and palaces a wealth 
of inspiration. The style of the build: 
ings of the Renaissance have been copied 
the world over. Among the greatest 
architectural monuments in Italy deserv- 
ing consideration and admiration are the 
temples built by the Roman popes. In 
Rome there are the Basilica of St. Peter, 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and San Paolo 
Fuori le Mura—all examples of architec- 
tural masterpieces unrivalled in beauty 
and artistic purity. Florence, among 
other things, has the famous Campanile 
di Giotto, the Duomo of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, and the Battistero with its doors 
by Cellini, a fitting gateway to Heaven. 
In Pisa there is the famouh Leaning 
Tower. Few do not know of the palace 
of the Doges and the Cathedral of St. 
Mark in Venice, where beautiful build- 
ings house still more beautiful treasures. 
In Milan the Cathedral stands out ma- 
jestically over the bustling city. Siena 
and Orvieto have two cathedrals which 
are considered perfect examples of 
Gothic architecture. 
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CHARMS OF THE LANDSCAPE 


Italy's landscape offers a variety of 
attractions hardly to be duplicated in any 
other part of the world. And this can 
be said without reservations. Because of 
the geographic position of the peninsula, 
which detaching itself from the Alps ex- 
tends inte one of the world’s seas richest 
in marine fauna, and because of the geo- 
logical formation of the land, Italy 
stands quite alone in scenic beauty. From 
the Alps, covered with everlasting snows, 
to colorful, warm Sicily the eye passes 
from delight to delight, awakening in 
the traveler unforgettable sensations. 

Today the problem of transportation 
in Italy has been solved, it is in fact 
non-existent, and the means of travel 
which Italy offers the visitor are on a 
par with the best available. But all her 
railways and roads have been constructed 
without disturbing the beauty and har- 
mony of the landscape which remains 
as virginal as ever. 


The Alpine district is most interesting 
from the scenic standpoint. At the base 
of the high-reaching peaks are clear lakes 
beside which rise the most enchanting 
cities and resorts of the Kingdom. And 
then there are the Adriatic and Tyrrhe- 


nean shores with Lido, Viareggio, and 
Naples with its bay reflecting the sug: 
gestive beauty of a volcano famous in 
history. 

In the North, to the east and to the 
west of Genoa, is located the Italian 
Riviera with Portofino, Santa Margheri- 
ta, Rapallo, Alassio, San Remo and 
Bordighera. The Riviera is a term which 
awakens thoughts of cloudless skies, mild 
climate and white sandy beaches dotted 
with the smart set of Europe and 
America on a holiday. 


A NEW EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT 


In these last few years Italy has of- 
fered the world a new form of govern- 
ment. It may have its merits and de- 
merits; time alone will tell; nevertheless 
this new system of government consti- 
tutes a daring innovation in the science 
of politics. 

Fascism, that often misunderstood 
word, can be as a matter of fact con- 
sidered as a new conception in the man- 
ner of government wherein the state 1s 
the supreme arbiter of all the rights of 
its citizens, and the chief keeper of those 
rights and privileges which are usually 
turned over to individual citizens or 


Once it was said, “See Naples and die; now it may well be said, “See Naples 
and live.” The above affords a glimpse of the city and storied bay. 
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Paestum—famed for its roses and Greek temples. 


groups of citizens. All the individuals 
who make up the state must submit to its 
authority, and no personal liberty is per- 
missible if it might, even potentially, 
threaten the life and the interests of the 
state. 

The most daring innovation which has 
developed from Fascism in Italy is the 
establishment of the so-called corpora- 
tive state. The government under the 
corporative state is not the expression 
of the will of all its citizens, but the 


expression of the will of those citizens 
who contribute to the production of na- 
tional wealth and thought. These citi- 
zens are divided into syndicates from 
which are elected representatives who in 
turn elect the legislators for the enact: 
ment of the nation’s laws. In this man- 
ner the Fascist regime has taken away 
voice in government from all the unpro- 
ductive individuals who because of their 
parasitical manner of living cannot par’ 
ticipate, through their right to vote, in 
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the choice of those who guide the des- 
tinies of the nation. This system gives to 
the nation the benefit of the will of 
practical minds which through their un- 
derstanding of life and its problems 
can better guarantee and assure for the 
land that which is necessary to make 
life less burdensome. 

Politically the new Italian regime has 
substituted the centralization of the gov- 
ernment for the division of power. 
Municipalities as political and adminis- 
trative units have disappeared. They 
are governed by a direct representative 
of the central government of the state, 
if you wish to call it so. The represen- 
tative is known as a podesta, who in 
turn avails himself of a local board (ap- 
pointed by royal decree) which acts as 
in advisory body. With the centraliza- 
tion of power the government has or- 
ganized the life of the nation into a 
single system and has eliminated the pos- 
sibility of petty electoral contests which, 
in years past, have contributed to the 
squandering of the finances of the mu- 
nicipalities to the sole advantage of petty 
and unscrupulous politicians. 


RISE OF MARITIME INTERESTS 


Here mention must be made of an in- 
dustry which has contributed in no small 


way to the present financial and political 
importance of Italy. It is one founded 
on a sacred tradition which goes back 
many centuries to the days when Genoa, 
Venice and Amalfi were great seafaring 
powers. It concerns the maritime in- 
dustry of Italy. 

After very many years of dormant 
existence during which time the country 
found a little comfort in referring to its 
past glories on the sea, the Italian mer- 
chant marine has affirmed itself once 
more. For during the past ten years 
Italy has set out on a program of mari- 
time expansion which has placed it in a 
foremost position among the world’s 
powers. Today the country stands in 
fourth place among other nations with 
a total tonnage amounting to 3,396,000 
tons. In 1919 Italy’s tonnage totaled 
1,237,844 tons. 

The great increase during the past 
eight years is due mostly to the in- 
creased activity of Italian shipyards, 
where the ways are never kept inactive. 
The launching of a ship is the signal for 
the laying of another keel. During 
1925 and 1926 Italy was second only to 
Great Britain in the construction of new 
vessels. In 1927 Italy ranked third in 
this respect. 

The above figures speak for them- 
selves, and they seem all the more im- 


Rapallo, on the Italian Riviera. 
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Como—one of Italy’s many beautiful lakes. 


pressive when one considers that the 
vessels put out by Italian shipyards have 
proved themselves to be the last word 
in marine architecture. Of special note 
is the fact that most of the builders have 
dedicated themselves to the construction 
of motor ships, the latest development in 
marine progress from the viewpoint of 
fuel economy. More than four-fifths of 
the tonnage on the ways in Italian ship- 
yards is made up of ships of the Diesel 
motor type. 

Italy's marine renaissance can be 
traced to the period directly following 
the war. And now the country with 
its new luxurious liners is ready to 
accommodate the large influx of tourists 
to Europe. And while a fleet of huge 


liners is reaffirming Italy’s position on 
the sea, work goes on unabated in her 
shipyards. Italian ships have undoubt- 
edly won a place in the hearts of dis- 
criminating American travelers, who pre- 
fer to go directly to Italy via the Medi- 
terranean rather than take the round- 
about route via the North Atlantic. 

Thus the tourist will find in Italy 
the mingled charms of history, litera- 
ture, art, archaeology and scenery, with 
the opportunity of observing at first 
hand the development of a unique polit- 
ical and economic experiment. Travel 
facilities, both external and within the 
country, are good, hotels are generally 
excellent, and a warm hospitality awaits 
the visitor. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 

















Proposed new building for the East Orange Trust Company, East Orange, N. J., to 
be 50 by 125 feet, with an ell 25 by 50 feet. Present plans call for the occupation 
by the bank of the first floor and basement, with two floors of offices above and two 
stores on the street floor. The building as planned is of Italian Renaissance design. 
The plans, which are being made by Holmes & Winslow, bank architects of New 
York, are subject to change, providing for an individual bank building. 
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The main entrance to the banking room of the Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, 

Fla. Other street entrances also lead into the banking room. Uffinger, Foster & 

Bookwalter, bank specialists of New York, designed the building and supervised 
its erection. 
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The 9 94 story bank and office building of the Barnett National Bank of Jack- 

, Fla., was erected on a site 105 feet square. The exterior is of granite and 

tone to the fourth floor with face brick and terra cotta trim above. The building 

designed and erected under the supervision of Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, 
bank specialists of New York. 
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Main banking room in the Grace National Bank. New York. 


View of foreign department of the Grace National Bank of 
New York. 
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Entrance to the Grace National Bank, New York. 


President's office in the Grace National Bank, New York. 
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Ionic columns, with sculptural accents above, lend grace to the dignified design of 

the First Bank & Trust Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., executed in Indiana lime- 

stone. Tilghman Moyer Company, architects and engineers, of Allentown, Pa., 
designed the building. 


> 


Modern safe deposit vault to be installed in the new building of the Central Mercan- 
tile Bank & Trust Company, New York, by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 





The interior of the Farmers National Bank, Pennsburg, Pa., shows quality through- 

out, without extravagance. The floor and counter are of domestic marbles, the 

banking screen and check desks of bronze, restrained in design, and the woodwork 

is mahogany. The building was designed, constructed and furnished by the 
Tilghman Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 





Three hundred and thirty-five tons is the total weight of the six vault doors under 

construction by the York Safe and Lock Company in its factory at York, Pa. Four of 

-s se doors were built for the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company of New York and 

vave just been installed in their new building. The two doors at the right are for 

the Equitable Trust Company of New York and are part of the equipment in the 
five story vault in the new Equitable building. 
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Thirty-one-story bank and office building planned for the 
Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. The first four floors will be 
of stone and the remainder of brick with stone trim. The 
bank will occupy the first floor and three mezzanines above, 
while the remaining twenty-seven floors will be used for offices. 
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New building of the Equitable Trust Company of New York, opened this month. 
The base of this forty-two story building, up to the third floor, is of white granite 
and buff Indiana limestone, while the remainder is chiefly of brick. The bank oc- 
cupies the substructure, ground -and first eleven floors above, excepting eight floors 
and two basements in the Wall street wing, while the remaining space is rented. 
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Interior of the Ansonia National Bank, Ansonia, Conn., showing, at the rear, the 
safe deposit vault, manufactured and installed by the Mosler Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 








Interior view of banking room as planned for the Labor Co-operative National Bank 

of Paterson, N. J. The open-type counter will be constructed of black and gold 

marble with bronze railing. The floor of the public space will be of Travertine; 

check desks and screen, at rear, of bronze; and walls of imitation Travertine. The 

ceiling will be highly decorated in color. The building was designed by and will 
be erected under the auspices of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., New York. 
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MACGREGOR’S BOOK OF BANK ADVERTISING 


An enlarged and revised second edition of MacGregor’'s Book of Bank Advertising 


is out this month. 


It consists of 431 pages and 14 chapters and is profusely illustrated. 


Its author, T. D. MacGregor, is vice-president of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., and is a pioneer 


and still one of the most active men in the field of financial advertising. 


Company, $7.50.) 


standard textbook of financial ad- 

vertising, has now been completely 
revised and brought up to date. Four 
new chapters have been added, as fol- 
lows: “A New Business Plan,” ““Ad- 
vertising the Country Bank,” “Co 
operative Bank Advertising” and 
“Banks as Financial Educators.” The 
other chapters, which have been thor- 
oughly revised in text and illustration, 
are: “Copy and Typography,” “Ad- 
vertising Mediums,” “Advertising Com- 
mercial Banking Services,” “Savings 
Account Advertising,” “Bank Emblems 
and Slogans,” “Investment, Real Estate 
and Insurance Advertising,” “Building 
Bank Business by Letters,” ““Miscellane- 
ous Bank Advertising Ideas,” “Trust 
Advertising” and “Safe Deposit Adver- 
tising.”” 

The book is a complete treatise on its 
subject—in reality an encyclopedia of 
financial advertising, prepared by a man 
who has had unusual opportunities to 
study successful plans and methods for 
a generation, from the time when the 
formal bank “card” was almost the only 
kind of bank advertising used, down to 
the present when full-page human in- 
terest bank advertisements in the news- 
papers and new business campaigns in- 
volving the expenditure of many thou- 
sands of dollars are taken as a matter 
of course. 

The writings of T. D. MacGregor 
have had much to do with this changed 
attitude of the banking world toward 
the subject of advertising and organized 
new business efforts for financial insti- 


tutions. Many a bank officer and ad- 


| san book, which has long been a 


(Bankers Publishing 


vertising or new business manager got 
his first inspiration and information for 
his work from reading MacGregor’s 
books and articles. To all such and to 
the many who are now just taking up 
the work this announcement of a new 


T. D. MacGrecor 
Vice-president of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York, the second edition 
of whose book on bank advertising 

is just off the press. 


revised and enlarged edition of Mac: 
Gregor’s magnum opus will be of special 
interest. 
Every bank and trust company should 
have this practical book in its library or 
(Continued on page 322) 
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Books for Bankers 


BETTY ETTER, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 
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SHOP TALK 


Such activity! We can scarcely keep 

up with the goings-on in our book 
department this month. First there is 
Kniffin’s The Savings Bank and Its Prac- 
tical Work, out only last month, which 
is selling like the proverbial hot-cakes. 
Two members of the staff have been 
worn out filling the orders and only 
today the office boy who carried the 
books to the postoffice was reported 
missing. 

This is the fourth edition of this popu- 
lar book and its price of $7.50 seems 
most moderate when one sees the vast 
array of valuable material contained 
In it. 

Wy 


WHILE we are on the subject of the in- 
defatigable Mr. Kniffin, we may as well 
tell you that his The Practical Work of 
a Bank will also be out in its new dress 
in April. We haven't seen this new edi- 
tion but, according to all reports, it will 
be as popular as The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work. Send in your order 
now, if you like, and you wil! receive 
one of the first copies of this new edi- 
tion. The price will be $7.50. 


ay 


You know, of course, that we are glad 
to send any of our own (The Bankers 
Publishing Company) books to banks 
and bankers on five days’ approval. We 
are glad to order for you books of other 
publishers, but these, of course, we can- 
not send you on approval. 


Wy 


A NEw edition of MacGregor’s Book of 
Bank Advertising, just out, shows evi- 
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dence of running Mr. Kniffin’s book a 
close second as to popularity. This is 
the second edition of Mr. MacGregor's 
book and it has been thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date, with four new 
chapters added. A complete description 
of it will be found on page 1 of Books 
for Bankers. 

Since Mr. MacGregor’s book treats of 
advertising in general, it might well be 
combined with a smaller volume which 
deals specifically with the production 
problems of a bank advertising man, in 
other words, Bank Advertising Produc- 
tion, written by a well known bank ad- 
vertising man (Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, $2.50.) The two form a complete 
encyclopedia of financial advertising in- 
formation and with their aid we believe 
that even we could become a successful 
bank advertiser. 


W. H. KNIFFIN 


Author of The Savings Bank and lis 
Practical Work, a new edition of 
which is just off the press. Mr. 
Kniffin is vice-president the Bank of 
Rockville Centre Trust Company, 
Long Island, N. Y., and author of a 
number of well known books on 
financial subjects. His The Practical 
Work of a Bank will be out in a re’ 
vised edition in April. 
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Every Bank doing a Savings 
Business Needs this book 





READ THESE CHAPTER 
HEADINGS 


Savings Bank Movement in 
U.S.A, 

Nature and Functions 

Thrift Habit 

Savings Bank as a Public 
Benefactor 

Savings Bank as an _ Institu- 
tion 

Organization 

Management 

The By-Laws 

First Deposit 

Bank and its Depositors 

Deposits 

Withdrawals 

Machine Accounting 

Misc. Deposits and Drafts 

Deposits by Check 

General Orders and Identifi- 


cation 
Alteration of Pass Book 
Teller and his Cash 
Passing of Deposit Ledger 
Posting and Proving 
Testing Time 
The Dividend 
Mortgage Loans 
Bond Amortization 
Audits 
Banking by Mail 
Account of Deceased Persons 
Lost Pass Books 
Advertising 
Dormant Accounts 
Society Accounts 
School Savings Banks 
Insurance 
Finger Print Identification 
Interest on Loans 
Insolvency 


Operation of Savings Depart- 
ment 
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(eas revised, brought up-to-date 
and with several completely new chapters 
added, The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work 


is now ready in a new edition. 


Machine accounting, a subject unknown when 
the first edition was published in 1913, is dis 
cussed in one of the additional chapters; adver- 
tising the savings bank has been completely ‘re- 
written and a wealth of new material added. 
The problem of school savings banks, which has 
also grown in importance, has been taken up to 
a greater extent than hitherto; and a chapter has 
been added also on the operation of a savings 
department in commercial banks. 


THE SAVINGS BANK 


AND ITS 
PRACTICAL WORK 
By 
WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN 


Read the list of chapter headings listed in the 
column to the left and see how completely Mr. 
Kniffin has covered every phase of savings bank 
organization, operation and management. 


But don’t take our word for all this. Fill out 
the coupon below and examine the book at your 
own desk at our risk and expense. 


USE THIS COUPON 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on 5 days’ approval a copy of 
Kniffin’s THE SAVINGS BANK AND ITS PRACTICAL 
WORK. If I find the book satisfactory I will send you 
check for $7.50. If not I will return within 5 days of 
receipt. 


Name 
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Address 














BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








DESCRIPTIVE EcONoMics. By R. A. 
Lehfeldt, D. Sc. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American branch. 
$1.15. 


Not attempting in any way to deal with 
the whole subject of economics, this 
book, instead, attempts to describe the 
chief industries in their economic aspects 
and to give a plain account of facts, 
unmixed with theory. The description 
of necessity involves something techni- 
cal in each case, but emphasis is placed 
on the economic fedtures that result 
from them rather than on the technical 
features themselves. 

After a brief introduction, defining 
economics and stating his aims, the au- 
thor takes up farming, first as to organiz- 
ation and second as to technical prog- 
ress. He then in turn considers min- 
ing; manufacturing—its development, 


contemporary organization and social re- 
lations; transportation—by ships and by 


railways; commerce; finance—banks and 
the stock exchange; government and in- 
dustry. 

The book is concisely and _ briefly 
written—an admirable feature in these 
days—and should be of value to anyone, 
in the author’s words, “who wishes to 
know something about the world we 
live in.” 

The author is professor of economics 
in the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


ECONOMIC BRIEFS OF EUROPE 


EUROPE now has an economic stability 
of 95.3 per cent., as measured by, the 
stability of foreign exchange of its prin- 
cipal nations, excluding Russia, accord- 
ing to Economic Briefs of Europe, one 
of the latest books on European affairs, 
which was prepared and published by 
Ames, Emerich & Co., investment 
bankers. 

The book discusses this growing sta- 
bility as the outstanding recent develop- 
ment in the field of international eco 
nomics. “Indications,” say the bankers, 
“are found in the increasing strength 
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of the financial position of the central 
banks, in the growing volume of foreign 
trade, and in the increasing quantity of 
manufactured goods produced and con- 
sumed. But Europe’s recovery is most 
strikingly revealed in the ever-growing 
stability of the foreign exchanges of these 
nations, for, determined as this index is 
by all the various factors which affect 
the economic position of the country, it 
is probably the best single test of such 
position.” 

The volume, which has been widely 
distributed to executives in banks and 
bond houses was prepared under the di- 
rection of the publishing bankers’ econ- 
omist, Dr. Paul M. Atkins, sometime 
specialist on the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace. It was designed 
from the point of view of the investment 
banker and not only contains a review 
of recent changes, but traces economic 
developments in Europe since the World 
War, and reveals the remarkable eco 
nomic progress which has been made 
during that period. It contains indi- 
vidual chapters on every country of 
Europe except Russia and Albania, as 
well as chapters on factors in foreign 
credit, foreign investments and foreign 
trade, the economic features of the 
League of Nations and the Dawes Plan 
and reparations—these last of particular 
interest in the light of the recent report 
of S. Parker Gilbert. 

Copies are not obtainable, since the 
supply is nearly exhausted and no new 


edition will be published. 


BANK OF ITALY OPENS 
BRANCH LIBRARY 


THE Bank of Italy, San Francisco, has 
opened a branch of its library at its main 
office in Los Angeles. Miss Marjorie 
Robertson, who has been assistant libra’ 
rian at the head office library in San 
Francisco, is in charge. 

This library not only serves the Los 
Angeles branches, but it gives to the 180 
branches of the Bank of Italy located in 
the southern division the same service 
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